COMPLETE PLAY THE CHILDREN’S HOUR BY LILLIAN HELLMAN 





or 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 


so00y EDiic deere 


Gordon MacRae 


the young baritone with a repertoire 
ranging from Gilbert and 
Sullivan to Victor Herbert, and his talented 


guests conduct the Musical-Showtrain to 


the lyrical Land-of-Makebelieve 


EACH MONDAY EVENING 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 





New Zenith “Bridgeport Radio Phonograph Model 

K1083E. Classic grace, modern simplicity. Gold Coast Afara veneers 
and solids. Brushed brass door-pulls. ‘“Super-X"’ chassis. | 2-inch Al- 
nico speaker. Cobra-Matic® record player. Radiorgan® Tone Control. 


Some people don’t care if the records they play are 
sharp or flat, fast or slow, or with proper timbre. For 
these people any kind of record player will do, just so 
it gives them sound, melody, and rhythm. 


But the true music lover, with his fine ear for quality, 
wants the faithful reproduction that can come only if 
the record is played at the exact speed it was recorded. 
Otherwise, pitch and tempo will be off, timbre will 
change, and fine records will lose much of their price- 


less beauty. 


Only the new Zenith Cobra-Matic—of all automatic 
record players—enables you to play records, old and 
new’, at the exact speed they were recorded, to give per- 
fect pitch, tempo, and timbre. 


All other automatic record players, including Zeniths 
prior to the Cobra-Matic vary in turntable speed at the 
time of manufacture, and get worse as they grow older. 
And a variation of only 1 r.p.m. in turntable speed will 


New Zenith “Malabar” Table Model 
Radio-Phonograph. With Cobra-Matic 
record player. New design Super-size 
7% inch speaker gives dramatic tone 
quality—the finest you've ever heard in 
a table combination. Modern plastic 
cabinet 


Zenith Radio Corporetien, Chicage 39, Ill. 
Backed by 34 ears of ‘‘Kaow-Hew"' 


In Radlonics® Exclasively 
Also makers of hearing aids 
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ZENITH 
COBRA-MATIC 


IS THE ONLY AUTOMATIC 
RECORD PLAYER THAT CAN 
PLAY YOUR RECORDS AT 
THE EXACT RECORDED 
PITCH AND TEMPO 


make an LP record sound a quarter tone sharp or flat. 
The Zenith Cobra-Matic plays not only the three 
standard speeds (331%, 45, and 78 r.p.m.) with preci- 
sion accuracy, but also the coming 16 r.p.m., and is 
adjustable for any intermediate speed. It is standard 
equipment on all of Zenith’s superlatively fine radio- 
and TV-phonograph combinations from our smallest, 
inexpensive table model to our largest console. 


If you are a discriminating lover of fine music, you 
should go to your Zenith dealer and try out the new 
Zenith Cobra-Matic. After hearing this glorious repro- 
duction you will settle for nothing less. 


ZENITH COBRA-MATIC 


—the only automatic record player 
that can insure perfect pitch and 
tempo. Available only on Zenith 
radio- and TV-combinations. 
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A self-check on your 
recent reading habits 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 














“I’m sorry, | never got around to reading that?’ 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain 
ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 
by Carl Sandburg 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway (1 
THE CAINE MUTINY by Herman Wouk 1 
THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson (1 
GIANT by Edna Ferber.....0.00000--.c000- O 
THE BIG CHANGE 
by Frederick Lewis Allen [ 


The nlf check you have made above 


may reveal a sobering fact: the ex 
treme degree to which you have allowed 
the irritating busyness of your life to 
keep you from the books you promise 
yourself to read. 

There is a simple way to break this 
bad habit, and many hundred thou 
sand perspicacious readers over the 
country—like yourself—will vouch that 
it is effectual: membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


YOUR CHOICE 1S WIDE: Your only obli- 
gation,as a member, is to buy four books 
a year—and it is inconceivable you won't 
find four you will be anxious not to 
miss. Every month the Club's distin- 
guished Editorial Board chooses one out 
standing work as the Book-of-the-Month. 
But in addition, the Club makes avail 
able Special Editions of widely discussed 


THE MAGIC LANTERN by Robert Carson () 


GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS 
by C. W. Ceram (1 


WITNESS by Whittaker Chambers...... 1 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA 
by John P. Marquand () 


THE CRUEL SEA by Nicholas Monsarrat 1 
HUNTER by J. A. Hunter 
MATADOR by Barnaby Conrad 


books. The list above is a good example of 
the wide range of books always available. 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to the 
Book-of-the-Month, you buy it only 
when you want it. You receive a full and 
careful report about it in advance of its 
publication. If you judge it is a book 
you would enjoy, you let it come. If not, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply say: “Send me 
nothing.” 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy 
the Club selection, you usually pay less 
for it than you otherwise would. Last 
year the average was 22% less! But there 
is a still greater saving than this: After 
your first purchase, for every two Club 
selections or Special Members’ Editions 
you buy, you receive, free, a Book-Divi- 
dend from the Club. 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
by Howard Spring 
THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 
by Jobn Phillips 
LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 
by T. Harry Williams 
BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS 
by William O. Douglas 
THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD 
by Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan 
COLLECTED STORIES OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
THE MATURE MIND by H. A. Overstreet 


BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM... WHAT IT IS: 
This unique system is member-profit- 
sharing, similar to what happens in any 
consumer co-operative. A fixed propor- 
tion of what you pay is set aside in a 
fund which is used to manufacture 
enormous editions of other books, each 
of which is a Book-Dividend distributed 
among members. The two books offered 
to you free, below, are good examples. 
Both of these were given to members 
under the Club’s Book-Dividend Plan. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to 
buy Club selections, not knowing they 
are such. Why not buy them from the 
Club? You will usually pay less for them, 
You will share in the Book-Dividend 
Plan. And, perhaps most important— 
in view of your self-check above—this 
whole system will really keep you from 
missing the new books you want to read. 


ae a a a a a a 


or 


to ¢. 
¥ 99993999 9900000888So4 6454099999939 So"K 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 


and BOTH these indispensable books will be 


GIVEN TO YOU ... with your first purchase 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 
A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps; 
160 pages of text and charts. Detailed maps of each state of the 
United States, individual countries of all continents, illustrated 
gazetteers, world statistics, etc, Makes the news more under- 
standable; invaluable for children in school; handy size... 
always convenient to use 


AND 


An Encyclopedia of World History 


REVISED EDITION - RETAIL PRICE $7.50 
Covers all of recorded history from ancient times down through 
World War Il to 1952. Edited by William L. Langer, Profes- 
sor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever you 
want to know the exact historical background of what you are 
reading whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction, a magazine 
or a newspaper. Over 1300 pages. Over 16,000 index entries. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A775 % 


% 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 4 
” 
% Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND'S COMPLETE WORLD @ 

ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY with the ¥ 
purchase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter ¥ 
for every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Edi- ¥ 


¢ 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month @ 


tions—I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the 4 
f current Book-Dividendt then being distributed. I agree to 
poormens at least four monthly selections—or Special Mem ¥ 
% bers’ Editions—during the first year | am a member and 
¥ thereafter, in order to maintain membership, I need buy only 4 
four such books in any twelve-month period. I may cancel 
~ my membership any time after buying four selections—or PY 
% Special Members’ Editions—from the Club. The price to 4 
? be charged for each book will never be more than the pub 4 
lisher’s price, and frequently less. (A small charge is 4 
added to cover postage and mailing expenses. ) ‘ 


PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE AT YOUR MEMBERS’ PRICE: 


Choose one of the books listed above) 


Postal Zone No 
(if any) State 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Clab ships 
to Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, 
through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 4% 
SOOO OSES SOS OOO SS SS ~~ SOS9SSSSs J ) 
®Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat Of. and in Caneda. 
+Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 
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DEAR SIR: 


Allow me to compliment you on the 
article about Dion Boucicault in your 
March issue. The historical research that 
has gone into the writing is thorough, 
and I hope to see more of the same sort 
of thing 

Cc. K. THOMAS 
Ithaca, New York 


In your March issue you published a 
picture from ... The Love of Four 
Colonels showing Miss Palmer, Mr. Har- 
rison, Miss MacGrath and the Russian 
colonel, whom you described as Mr. Vos- 
kovec. This caption is incorrect in as 
much as the part of the Russian colonel 
shown in the still is played by Mr. Stefan 
Schnabel 

PETER WITT 
New York City 
Our apologies. We never meant to snub 


Mr. Schnabel.—Ed. 


If Theodore Hoffman (“The Amer- 
ican Theatre is Un-American,” March) 
hates everything from O’Neill to Miller 
to Chase to Williams, I'd like to ask very 
seriously what American plays, if any, 
he thinks worthy to put on the stage? 


Also, how does he know the real abili- 
ties of “the intelligent, honest and praise- 
worthy” people like “Aronson, Clurman, 
Alfred Drake, Mildred Dunnock, Uta 
Hagen, Charles Laughton, Eli Wallach, 
Burgess Meredith and Shirley Booth” if 
the critics have not separated them from 
“the stale phoniness” of others? 


Personally, I think that the “new” 
critics are expressing the distorted views 
of the “nine cold men” in a more highly 
intelligent manner 

RICHARD FITHIAN 
Oxford, Ohio 


Re Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s view of the 
recorded Paris 90 and references to Miss 
Skinner’s “nuances” and “subtleties”: if 
the disc performance is even remotely 
similar to the stage, Miss Skinner is any- 
thing but subtle. Her effects are broad 
as the side of a barn and her nuances 
consist of exactly two: loud and louder 
Also—is Dr. Spaeth so naive that he mis- 


takes Miss Skinner's vulgarity for “sophis- 
? 


tication” 


RAY R. RUSSELL 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Cover 


Tom Ewell, who has now reached stardom as the climax of his 
twenty-year pitch (described by John S. Wilson’s picture story 
on page 18), with Vanessa Brown, the girl of his dreams in The 
Seven Year Itch (see Offstage, page 11). Photograph bv Pau! 
Himmel, design by Jack Wolfgang Beck 
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Screen stor Ginger Rogers and 
host John C. Bruno 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.’ 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins of Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 
@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 


ALFRED DRAKE 


RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN'S 


a 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


R ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8.25: $7.20 to 1.80, Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to | 80. 


& 
H) waight eRitton 
South Pacific 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves, at 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


, = dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 « Double from $7 


HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 


353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie—Booth, W. 45th. 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches. 

Camino Real—National, W. 41st St. Cheryl Craw- 
ford-Ethel Linder Reiner production of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ play about a prize fighter who 
contracts a heart condition, with Eli Wallach 
and Jo Ann Fleet. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Feuer-Martin’s pro- 
duction of Cole Porter’s musical, with Lilo and 
Peter Cookson. 

Dial ‘‘M”’ for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. James 
P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick Knott's 
melodrama, with Maurice Evans and Gusti 
Huber. 

Emlyn Williams—Limited engagement, Bijou, W. 
45th. Sol Hurok presents the actor in a solo 
version of Charles Dickens’s Bleak House. 

Guys and Dolls—46th St. Theatre. Abe Burrows’ 

rize musical, with Iva Withers, Julie ins, 
coum Hight, Pat Rooney and Norwood Smith 
as Runyon characters. 

Hazel Flagg—Hellinger, B’way and 5ist. — 
Styne and A. B. Farrell’s production of Ben 
Hecht’s musical adaptation of his movie Noth- 
in, somes, with Helen Gallagher and Thomas 

itchell. 
orses in Midstream—Royale, W. 45th. Gilbert 
Miller-Donald vepeiager's production of An- 
drew Rosenthal’s six-c soocuneey. with Diana 
Lynn, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Lili Darvas and 
Carol Goodner. 

Mid-Summer—Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Paul Crab- 
tree and Frank J. Hale’s production of Vina 
Delmar’s play about a school teacher who wants 
to write for show business, with Mark Stevens, 
Geraldine Page and Vicki Cummings. 

Misalliance—Barrymore, W. 47th. The New York 
City Drama Company’s production, with Barry 
Jones, Tamara Geva, Roddy McDowall, Rich- 
ard Kiley, Bramwell Fletcher, Dorothy Sands 
and William Redfield. 

| Three a ee Theatre, W. 45th. 
St. Subber-Rita Allen-Archie Thompson pro- 
duction of the Sam and Bela Spewack adapta- 
tion of Albert Husson’s play called Cuisine des 
 /: with Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, 
Eri Fleming, Carmen Mathews and Henry 

‘ Daniell. 


Yn Borrowed Time—48th St. Theatre. Richard 
Krakeur-Randolph Hale and Wm. G. Costin 
ge revival of Paul Osborn’s play, adapted 
rom Lawrence Edw. Watkin’s novel, with Vic- 
tor Moore, Leo G. Carroll and Beulah Bondi. 


Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan’s production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a small 
Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, Tonics Rule, 
Peggy Conklin and Kim Stanley. 


and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin revival of the American 

Negro musical based on Pi , the DuBose and 

Dorothy Heyward play, with LeVerne Hutcher- 

son, Leslie Scott and Irving Barnes (alternating 

as P ), Leontyne Price and Urylee Leon- 
ardos (alternating as Bess), and Cab Calloway. 
oom Service — Playhouse, W. 48th. Bernard 

Hart, Don Hershey — Murray’s produc- 

tion of the revival of the John Murray-Allen 

Boretz comedy, with John Randolph, Everett 

Sloane, Ralph Dunn and Jack Lemmon. 

South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Martha Wright. 

The Children’s Hour—Coronet, W. 49th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden’s | among = of a revival of Lil- 
lian Hellman’s drama, with Patricia Neal, Kim 
Hunter and Iris Mann. 

The Crucible — Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden presents the Jed Harris produc- 
ion of Arthur Miller’s new play, formerly 
called Those Familiar Spirits, described as a 
study of witchcraft, revolving around a young 
farmer who becomes a victim of the period’s 
hysteria, with Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hamp- 
den, Beatrice Straight and E. G. Marshall. 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia oree's ay about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnick. 

Tne Fourposter—Golden, W. 45th. Jan de Har- 
tog’s comedy about marital life, with Sylvia 
Sidney and Romney Brent as the only char- 
acters. 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical on the ik 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Alfred Drake 
and Constance Carpenter 


C Luster ef Ploide Gide 


The Love of Four Colonels—Broadhurst, W. 44th. 
The Theatre Guild’s production of Peter Usti- 
nov’s play (now running in London), with Rex 
Harrison, Lilli Palmer and Leueen MacGrath. 

The Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F. 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook, 
Barry Nelson and Janet Riley. 

The Pink Elephant—Eugene Paul-William Kauf- 
man-Blair Walliser production of John Fuller's 
comedy about the tribulations of a politician’s 
ghost writer, with Steve Allen, Howard Smith 
and Jean Casto. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 
Burr-Elliot Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 

The Time of the Cuckoo—Empire, Broadway and 
40th. Robert Whitehead-Walter Fried produc- 
tion of Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 


Booth. 

Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 
Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander’s comedy, with 
—_ Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 
and mrad Janis. 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 
Logan-Leland Hayward production of a new 
musical based on Arthur Kober’s Having Won- 
derful Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy 
and Paul Valentine. 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, W. 5Ist. Rob- 
ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes. 


New Broadway Shows 


A Date With April—Week of Apr. 15. Kenneth 
Banghart and Diana Green’s production of 
George Batson’s play about a concert pianist 
who hesitates to enter a second marriage, with 
Constance Bennett, John Baragrey, Herb Evers 
and Evelyn Varden, directed by Reginald Den- 
ham. Settin aa Robert O’Hearn. 

Masquerade—Week of Apr. 27. Ben Tomkins and 
Alvin Cooperman’s production of the L. S 
gee Fg oe Stage romantic comedy set in 
Italy, with Charles Korvin, Veronica Lake and 
Lisa Ferraday, directed by John Larsen. Set- 
tings by John Blankenchip. 

Me and Jullet—-May 28, Majestic, W. 44th. Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein production of a new musical 
about theatre, with Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes, 
Joan McCracken and Ray Walston, directed by 
George Abbott. Choreography by Robert Alton ; 
settings, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Irene Sharaff 

Men of Distinction—Week of Apr. 20. Chandler 
Cowles and Martin Gabel’s am mye = of Rich- 
ard Condon’s new comedy dealing with Ameri- 
can morals at the mid-centu mark, with 
Robert Preston, David Burns, Martin Ritt and 
Chandler Cowles, directed by Martin Gabel 
Settings by David Ffolkes. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Me and Juliet—April 20 for two weeks: Cleve- 
land, Ohio. May 5-25: Boston, Mass. 


National Tours 

Call Me Madam—with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Indefinite run: Chicago, Ill., Shubert 
‘Theatre. 

Dial “M” for Murder—with Richard Greene 
Indefinite run: Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre. 
Gigi—with Audrey Hepburn. Apr. 14 through 

ay: San Francisco, Calif. 
Am a Camera—with Julie Harris. May 4-6: 
Springfield, Mass., Court Square Theatre 

Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Through May 
30: Chicago, Ill., Erlanger Theatre. 

Point of No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Through May 9: San Francisco, 
Calif., Geary Theatre. May 11-30: Los Angeles, 
Calif., Biltmore Theatre. 

South Pacific—with Janet Blair and Webb Tilton 
Apr. 27-May 2: Evansville, Ind. May 4-9: Fort 
Weees Ind. May 11-16: Indianapolis, Ind 
May 18 indefinitely: Detroit, Mich. 

Stalag 17—with John Erickson and George To- 
bias. Apr. 27-May 2: Buffalo and Rochester, 
N.Y. May 4-9: Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. May 2: Minneapolis, Minn, 
Lyceum Theatre. May 4-5: Madison, Wis., 
University Theatre. May 6-9: Milwaukee, Wis., 
Davidson Theatre. May 11-16: Ann Arbor, 
Mich. May 18-20: Springfield, Mass., Court 
Square Theatre. May 2.23: New Haven, Conn., 
Shubert Theatre , 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Apr. 27-May 2: St. Louis, Mo., Ameri- 

can Theatre. May 4-5: Des Moines, Iowa, 

KRNT Radio Theatre. May 7-9: Omaha, Neb 

Paramount Theatre. May 11-16: Kansas City 

Mo., Music Hall Theatre. May 18-23: Mil 

waukee, Wis., Davidson Theatre, May 24-30 

Washington, D.« National Theatre 
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~~ Banana—with Phil Silvers. Apr. 27-May 2 

Jenver, Colo. May 4-5: Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 7-9: Sacramento, Calif. May 11-30: San 
Francisco, Calif., Curran Theatre. 


Dance 


Ballet Theatre—May 4-10: San Carlo Opera, 
Naples, Italy. May 12-31: Le Palais de Chaillot, 


Paris, France 

Janet Collins—May 2: Fullerton, Calif. May 3: 
Los Angeles, Calif. May 5: Lancaster, Calif 
May 7: Santa Maria, Calif. May 9: Pacific 
Grove, Calif. May 11: Los Gatos, Calif. May 
12: Burlingame, Calif 

Rey and Gomez—May 2: Buffalo, Wyo. May 5 
Durango, Colo. May 7: Trinidad, Colo. May 
8: La Junta, Colo. May ll: Alliance, Neb. 
May 12: Broken Bow, Neb. May 14: Water- 
town, S.D. May 16: Newton, Iowa. 


Music and Opera 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra— May 1: Grand 
Forks, N.D. May 2: Virginia, Minn. May 3-4 
Duluth, Minn. May 5: St. Paul, Minn. May 6 
Estherville, Iowa. May 7-8: Waterloo, Iowa. 
May 9: Chicago, Ill. May 10: Kohler, Wis 
May 11: Shorewood, Wis. May 12: Hammond, 
Ind. May 13: Danville, Ill. May 14: Granville, 
Ohio. May 15: Huntington, W.Va. May 16: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Metropolitan Cyan -May 2: Atlanta, Ga. May 
4-5: Birmingham, Ala. May 6-7: Memphis, 
Tenn. May 8-10: Dallas, Tex. May 11-12: 
Houston, Tex. May 13: Oklahoma City, Okla. 
May 14: Des Moines, Iowa. May 15-17: Min- 
neapolis, Minn. May 18-19: Bloomington, Ind 
May 20: Lafayette, Ind. May 21: Rochester, 
N.Y. May 22-24: Montreal, Canada. May 25- 
30: Toronto, Canada. 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for July must be received by the sixth 
of May. 


New York 


Adelphi College—Garden City, L.I. May 1: 
Variety Show with alumni, faculty and under- 
graduates. May 20: Reading production of 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. May 
21-22: Opera workshop production of Done- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale. 

Bown Adams Studio— 306 W. 8ist. Fridays 
Spring Showcase Festival and Nicolai Nikolaye- 
vich Yverinov’s Theatre of the Soul. Saturdays 
Queen Lear and Shakespeare at Midnight. 

Blackfriars’ Guild—316 W. 57th St. Apr. 20-May 
26: Late Arrival, an original domestic comedy 

Brooklyn College—-Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Apr 
30, May 1-2: Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Indefi- 
nite run: Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp. 

Columbia Players—Columbia University, McMil- 
lin Theatre, B’way and 116th St. Apr. 29-May 
2: The 1953 Varsity show, The Shape of Things. 

Columbia Theatre Associates—Brander Matthews 
Hall, 420 W. 117th St. May 6-9: Richard Cum- 
berland’s The West Indian, famous eighteenth- 
century comedy, originally produced in 1771. 

Dramatic Lv may yf -1939 Broadway. Apr. 23-25, 
Apr. 30-May 2, May 7-9: Moliére’s s Four- 
beries de Scapin. May 21-23, May 28-30: Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

Equity Library—Lenox Hill Playhouse, 331 E 
—. St. Apr. 29-May 2: Chekhov’s The Sea 
Gull. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse—-141 W. 13th St. In- 
definite run: Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes. 

Hofstra College Theatre-—-Hempstead, L.I, Apr. 
23-26: Shakespeare’s Macheth, produced on a 
Globe Playhouse stage, as part of Hofstra’s 
fourth annual Shakespeare Festival. 

Hunter College Theatre Workshop—68th St. and 
Lexington Ave. Apr. 22-25: Howard Richard- 
son and Wm. Berney’s Dark of the Moon. 

National Arts Club—15 Gramercy Park. May 
22-24: Two one-acters—Christopher Fry’s A 
Phoenix Too Frequent and George Bernard 
Shaw’s Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

Originals Only 100 7th Ave. So. (Sheridan 
Square). Each evening: The new musical Sur- 
rise Package, book by Tom Hil! and Donald 
Stewart. (admission fee) 

Provincetown Playhouse 133. MacDougal St. 
Greenwich Village. (Repertory Company) yp 
30-May 9: Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado. May 
14-23: Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore. 
May 26-27: The Silver Cord. 

YM-YWHA—92nd and Lexington Ave. May 2-3 
Drama program by High School of Performing 
Arts. May 14: Under Milkwood. The Poetry 
Center presents a new long-verse play by Dylan 
Thomas given by the author and a company 
of orofessional actors 


Dance 

Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St. May 23- 
25: Modern Dance Concerts directed by Alwin 
Nikolais, with Betty Osgood and Karl Morris 
as uest artists 

YM-YWHA—92nd St. and Laniagoge Ave. May 
9: Dance Associates presents a Modern Dance 
program. May 10: The Merry-Go-Rounders, an 
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adult dance repertory company performing for 
children, under direction of Doris Humphrey. 
May 10: Midi Garth and Group, a dance re- 
cital. May 16: Katherine Litz, a dance recital. 
May 17: The Art of Performing, dance labora- 
tory series conducted by Walter Terry with a 
west artist. May 24: YM-YWHA Children’s 
oes School, a tration directed by 
Doris Humphrey with Bonnie Bird. May 31: 
Tao Strong and company, a dance recital. 


Opera 


Amato one Theatre, Inc.—159 Bleecker St. 
May 1-3, 8-10, 15-16: Gounod’s Faust. May 

Bn + Pa: Verdi’s Tl Lanes 7 Work C2 

New York City Opera Company—New York City 
Center, W. asth St. May 1: Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni. May 2, mat.: Bizet’s Carmen. May 2, 
eve.: Puccini’s Madam Butterfly. May 3, mat. 
Verdi’s La Traviata. May 3, eve.: Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier. 


Music 

Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. May 1: Down- 
town Glee Club Concert. May 2: Mornin 
Freiheit Concert. May 3: Robert Shaw Choral. 
May 4, 5: New York Pop Concert. a 6 
ournal-American Tournament of Orators. May 
-9: New York Pop Concert. May 9, eve.: 
gouich People’s Chorus Concert. May 10 
folklore Music of Puerto Rico Concert. 


heeler Beckart. May 16: Variety Show for 
National Cancer Foundation. May 18: Metro- 
litan Baptist Church Choir Concert. May 24: 
Viadzia ashke, pianist. May 25: Telephone 
Hour Broadcast. May 27: Daily Mirror Concert 
for the Board of Education. 

Town Hall—W. 43rd St. May 1: Jeanette La 
Bianca, coloratura soprano. May 2 Cham- 
Ber Huang, harmonica virtuoso. May 2: Ford- 
ham University Choral Concert. May 3: Lidia 
Mendelson, pianist; The Songsters; Columbia 
University lee Club. May 5: Branscombe 
Choral Concert. May 6: Annual Spring Concert 
of the Third Street Music Settlement. May 7: 
Richard Weagly, tenor. May 8: Marymount 
Glee Club. May 10: Charles Riley, tenor ; Man- 
dolin Orchestra-Sperry Choraliers; heresa 
McGovern, soprano. *y. 11: Remus Tzincoca 
Concert in memory of Dinu Lipatti. May 12 
Phillipa Schyler, pianist. May 13: Immaculata 
High School Glee Club. May 14, 15: Charles 
Laughton. May 22: Dunn and_ Bradstreet 
Chorus. May 23: Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
Choral. May 27: Jeanette Urbain, soprano 
May 31: Rafal Harmand, tenor. 

YM-YWHA—92nd and Lexington Ave. May 4: 
International Society for Contemporary Music 
A program of contemporary music. (admission 
by membership only, obtainable at ISCM, 113 
W. 57th St.) May 17: YM-YWHA Choral 
Society presents Elijah by Mendelssohn, con- 
ducted by Siegfrie (admission by 
invitation) 


Children's Entertainment _ 

YM-YWHA—92nd St. and Lexington Ave. May 
10: Merry-Go-Rounders. An adult dance reper- 
tory company performing for children, directed 
by Doris Humphrey, with Bonnie Bird. May 
24: Children’s Dance School, a demonstration 
directed by Doris Humphrey with Bonnie Bird 


May 12: New York Youth Concert, conducted 
by Ww 


Landau. 


Forums and Lectures ; 

American National Theatre and Academy—-W 
52nd St. May 5: “The Theatre’s Place in Our 
Age of Anxiety!”’ 

YM-YWHA—92nd and Lexington Ave. May 7: 
Dylan Thomas gives a reading of his early and 
recent works. Program presented by YM- 
YWHA Poetry Center. 


Films ‘ 

Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway. May 7-10 
Stagecoach and Wind From the West. May 
21-24: Voyage Surprise, Van Meegeren’s Faked 
Vermeers. 


Miami's newest hotel, overlook- 
ing Biscayne Bay, offers every 
luxury imaginable. Smart cock- 
tail lounge and dining room. . 

individually controlled air con- 


ditioning circulating ice 


water ...a radio in every room. 
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the Museum of Modern Art Film Library—-W 

a =. Apr. _: yy solvbn sgectons 
ietrich, Gary Cooper and A e¢ Men 

Apr. 27-May 3. Destry Rides Again, with Mar. 
lene Dietrich and James Stewart. May 4-10: 
The Love of Sunya, with Gloria Swanson, John 
Boles and Raymond Hackett. May 11-17: The 
Trespasser, with Gloria Swanson and Robert 
Ames. May 18-24: The Thin Man, with Myrna 
Loy, Maureen O'Sullivan and William Powell. 
May 25-31: Top Hat, with Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers. 


Other U.S. Productions 


Adams Memorial Theatre — Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. Apr. 30, May 1-2: Logan 
and Heggen’s Mister Roberts, a Cap and Bells 


production. 

Amherst Coll: Amherst, Mass. May 1-6: Louis 
QO. Coxe and Robert Chapman’s Billy Budd. 

Arts Theatre—Ann Arbor, Mich. Through April 
26:Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. 

Associated Students of Williamette University 
Salem, Ore. May weekend: The musical com- 
edy, Good News. 

Barter Theatre—Abingdon, Va. (Repertory com- 
pany) Tour for end of April of Owen Wister’s 

Virginian: Apr. 21: Harrogate, Tenn., 
Lincoln Auditorium. Apr. 2%: Elizabethton, 
Tenn., Elizabethton Auditorium. Apr. 24-25: 
Abingdon, Va., Barter Theatre. 

Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre — Indianapolis, 
Ind. May 15-23: Brandon Thomas’ Charley's 


Aunt. 
Bowdoin College Masque and Gown—Brunswick, 
Me. May 18, 22: John Patrick’s The Hasty 


Heart. 

Carolina Playmakers — Chapel Hill, N.C. May 
22-24: Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. 

Catholic Theatre Guild of Indianapolis—Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Apr. 29-30, May 1-3: Brigadoon. 
Colonial Williamsburg Williamsburg, Va 
Through May 29: George Colman and David 
Garrick’s comedy success of the eighteenth 

century, The Clandestine Marriage. 

Company of the Golden Hind-—Palo Alto Com- 
munity Theatre, Palo Alto, Calif. May 17 
Measure for Measure. 

Cornell University Theatre—Ithaca, N.Y. May 
14-17: Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 

Denison University Theatre — Granville, Ohio. 
May 6-9: Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom. 

Des Moines Community Playhouse—Des Moines, 
lowa. May 7-17: The Curious Savage. 

Drama Guild of the Wilson Branch of the Chi- 
cago City College — Chicago, Ill. Last two 
weeks of May: One-act play festival with per- 
formances of Where the Cross Is Made, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, scenes from The 
Glass Menagerie, Craig’s Wife and Summer 


and Smoke. 

Elkhart Civic Theatre —YWCA, Elkhart, Ind 
Apr. 16-18: Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fall 

Emerson College—Boston, Mass. Apr. 22-24: Jean 
Anouilh and Christopher Fry’s Ring ‘Round 
the Moon. May 13-15: Lillian Mortimer’s No 
Mother to Guide Her. 

Flint Community Players—Flint, Mich. May 6-9, 
13-16: John van Druten’s Bell, Book and 
Candle. 

Galveston Little Theatre, Inc.—Galveston, Tex 
May 15: Logan and Heggen’s Mister Roberts. 

George Washington University Theatre Wash- 
ington, D.C. Apr 23-25: An original musical 
, man Memorial Theatre—Chicago, Ill. Apr. 
17-18, 21-26, 28-May 3: Federico Garcia Lorca’s 


Bl Wedting. 

Grand Rapids Civic Theatre — Grand Rapids, 
Mich ay 15-23: Cheaper by the Dozen. 

Greater Muskegon Civic Theatre iati 
Muskegon, Mich. May 9: The Clown that Ran 
Away. May 14-20 John van Druten’s Bell, 
Book and Candle. 

Haresfoot Club, University of Wisconsin—Madi- 
son, Wis. Tour of Howard Lindsay and Russel 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the 
plays that have appeared in 


THEATRE ARTS during the 


past four years. 


Make your selection of any of 
these and order by mail. 


The Play's the Thing 1949 
An inspector Calls 1949 
The Young and Fair 1949 
Anne of Thousand Days.... 1949 
The Silver Whistle 1949 

1949 

1949 
Light Up the Sky 1949 
Madwoman of Chaillot 1949 
Two Blind Mice 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town. . 1950 
The Leading Lady (960 
Mister Roberts ............ 1950 
OLS a renee 1950 
The Closing Door 1950 
That Lady 1950 
Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep. 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows..... 1950 
Caesar and Cleopatra . 1950 
The Enchanted 1950 
Lost In the Stars.......... 1950 
The innocents le Sel 1951 
The Happy Time 1951 
The Day After Tomorrow.... 1951 
The Gloconda Smile 1951 
Season In the Sun 1951 


Mr. Mergenthwirkers 
Lobbliies 1951 


The Informer 1951 
1951 
The Moon Is Blue.......... 1952 
1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba. 1952 
Don Juan in Hell... 1952 
1852 
1962 
1962 
1952 
The Grass Harp 1952 
Barefoot in Athens 1952 


Order by month and year of 
issue, Prices: 
1949, $1.25 1950, $1.00 
1951, 75¢ 1952, 50¢ 


Send your request to: Back 
Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 








Cowes Red ties and Btu. Apr. it, 
Wis. Apr. Janesville, Wis. Apr. ‘20: La 
y mag Wis. “ign 21: Wisconsin pids, Wis. 


_ : Appleton, Wis. ol ms Racine, ag 
pr ay 


espeare's Oxhelo, Mass. Apr. 
Biya 


Harvard Dramatic 
16-18, 23-25: Shakes: 
Hedgerow 


ir 3426" Milwaukee, 
on, Wis. 


(Repert ory 
of April : "Senda s = 
: G. B. Shaw’s Arms and 
15: Rodolfo Usigli’s The A 
ay m6" 16: G. Shaw’s Man and 
perman. May 22: Sheridan’s The Rivals. 
May | 23: Schnitdler’ s The Affairs of Anatol. 
Hoof ’n’ Horn of Duke University—Durham, 
N.C. Apr, 23-24: Edward Nayor and Robert 
Van Deventer’s All’s Fair in e, a student- 
written-and-directed musical. 
otchkiss School—Lakeville, ene, May 15-16 
poten and Hart’s The Man Who to 


Dion 

Illini Theatre Guild of the University of IHinois— 
Urbana, Ill. Apr. 22-25 ans May rf 2: Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz’s The Heiress. May 20-23: 
George Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak House. 

Ithaca et ples May N.Y. May 1-2: Original 
one-act +e 13-16: George Bernard 
Shaw’s isciple. 

Johns Hopkine Un University Pla —Baltimore, 
Md. Apr. 21-May 2: August Strindberg’s 
Comrades. 

Kalamazoo Civic Players — Kalamazoo, Mich 
Apr. 9-23: ‘ogee an Heggen’ s Mister Roberts. 

=P age John van Druten’s Bell, Book and 


Can 

Kansas City’s Resident Theatre—Kansas City, 
Mo. Apr. 27-May 10: Samuel and Bela Spe- 
wack’s Boy Meets Girl. 

Kansas State Players, Kansas State College- 
Manhattan, Kan. Apr. 23-25: Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman. 

Lafayette pate Theatre — Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. May 6-9: Emmet Lavery’s The 
Magnificent Yankee. 

Lakewood Little Theatre— —y= = Ohio. Apr 
22-May 16: The Late George 

Lonein Civic Players—Lansing, aiek: May 6-9 


Little Theatre of Chat a, Inc. — Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Apr. 23-May 2: Samuel Taylor’s 
The Happy Time. 

Little Theatre of Jacksonville—Jacksonville, Fla 
Apr. 8-18: Donald Bevan and Edmund Tracin- 
ski’s Stalag 17. 

Little Theatre of Jamestown, Inc.—Jamestown, 
N.Y. May 6-23: Rose Franken’s Claudia. 

Little Theatre of the Rockies—Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. May 7-8: 
Another Part of the Forest. 

Los Angeles City College Drama Department 
Los Angeles, Calif. on 30, May 1-2, 7-9: John 
— Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle. May 14- 

21-23: The Warrior’s Husband. May 28-30, 
k, 4-6: Kaufman and Hart’s The Man Who 
‘ame to Dinner. 
Lubbock Little Theatre — Lubbock, Tex. Apr. 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 

Mary Washington ¢ Coll Theatre—F redericks- 
Presslion 7-9: George Bernard Shaw's 

Mason Gy Little Theatre, Inc.—Mason City, 
Iowa. Apr. 21-23: Mary Chase’s Harvey 

as Mack Mummers—Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ay 4-9: Alden Nash’s pautes Sisters, a new 
play presented arena s and Nh 

Milwau Pla: ilwaukee Light Opera 
al -Milwaukee, . May 2-3: The Song of 


Motiedle © aces - Alton, Tl. May 
9-10: hocles Rn a modern adapta- 
tion by Eric Bickley. 

New Kensington Little Theatre—New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. Apr. 20-21: Craig’s Wife. 

Niagara Barn Theatre—Vineland Station, On- 
tario. May 1-7: Personal A ce. 

8-14: Jenny Kissed Me. May 15-21: To Dorothy 
a Son. May 22-28: Bell, Book and Candle. May 
29-June 4: ” Accidentally Yours. 

Northwestern University Theatre Seemsten, bt] 
May 19-23: Aristophanes’ Lysistra 

Norton Sie 2.28) Ker West Palm , re Fla 
Apr. 15-18 25: Kerry Shaw’s Lover Boy, a 
new play which won the Players’ Second An- 
nual Playwright’s Competition. 

Oberlin Dramatic Association of Oberlin Col- 
lege—Oberlin, Ohio. May 7-10: Shakespeare’s 
Othello. 

Penn State Players — Penn State College, Pa. 
(Re ertory Compa: May 1-2, 8-9, 15-16, 
= 2 Bacay vay te Peet You Are If You Think 

Windsor. 7-9: Shakespeare's Merry Wives of 


Players, ’ pace Washington, D.C. (Nat. Repertory 
Co) ) Through M Shakespeare’s Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost tour ~ fs Japan and Korea. 


R Company—-San Francisco, 
if, May 1-2, 2-9: Gertrude Stein’s Yes Is 


a Very Y Man. May 15-16, 22-23, 
29-30: Lessings’ Nethan the Wise. 
Play-Likers—Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, G N.C. May 

15-16, 30: Elmer Rice’s Dream Q 
Pla — Detroit, Mich. Apr. 24-25: Moss 
art’s Light Up the Sky. 


Portland Civic Theatre—Portland, Ore. Apr. 20- 
May 23: The Gondoliers (in cooperation with 
the Portland ——S. Choir). 

Little Inc.—Raleigh, N.C. Apr. 


ef: Mister R: 

Richmond Civic Theatre—Richmond, Ind. Apr. 
27-30: James Thurber and Elliott Nugent's 
The Male Animal. 


Saint eee University Theatre—St. Louis, Mo. 
May 1-3, 9-10: Revelations of 1953, an original 
all-student musical. 

San Jose ag Theatre—San Jove, Calif. 
—_ 1-2 William Archibald’s The Inno- 
nme i. May 25.30. Augustin Daly’s Under the 

ight 

Showcase Theatre—Urbana, Ill. Apr. 21-May 3 
The Hasty Heart. May 5 for two weeks: Room 
— May 19: Truman Capote’s The Grass 


Smith” College Theatre—Northampton, Mass. 
May 12- is Jean Anouilh’s Ring Round the 
‘oon, a charade with music, a new experience 

in theatre. 
State College of Washington—Pullman, Wash 
May 6-9: Girl Crazy 
State Teachers College Theatre—Indiana, Pa 
May ae Hammerstein and Romberg’s The 


New 

Stephens ‘College—Columbia, Mo. Apr. 22-May 
lg en Curious Savage. May 13-30: ing Round 
t 

Sycamore Pla i? State Teachers Col- 
lege, — auto, Ind. May 6-9: Shakespeare's 


Theatre on = Matthew's Court, N.W., 
neem, D.C. May 28-30: Ring Round the 


Theatre of Western Springs, Mlinois—Western 
Springs, Ill. May 17-24: riminal at lore. 
Theatre *53—Dallas, os Apr. 20-May 9: Sheri- 
dan's The School for Scandal, comedy classic. 
May 11-30: Re Sd climaxed by annual Rep- 
ertory Festival May 18-30 which closes the 

season. 
Topeka aoggy Theatre—Women’s Ge. Sapehe 
an. Apr. 2 a Life with Mothe: 
Town an ountey Players— Lehigh Valiey, Pa 
May 30: Born Yesterday. This is a new sum- 
mer theatre with ag Sameron as director. 


Tucson Little Theatre, Inc.—-Tucson, Ariz. May 
11-16: Eugene O’ Nei 8 ah, Wilderness! 

Tufts Arena Theatre—Medford, Mass. May 1-2 
8-9: Gogol’s The Inspector General. May 15- ié 
22-23: Wolcott Gibbs’s Season in the Sun. 

Twin City Bi Inc.-Benton Harbor and St 
ort: Mich. May 15-16: John van Druten’s 

1, Book and Candle. 

Universit &, - Kenge City Playhouse— Kansas 
City, 4-9: Ring Round the Moon. 
Universit Panes Theatre—Lawrence, Kan 
May ity of Two modern operas in English, Louis 
Mennini’s The Well and Arthur njamin’s 

Primadonna. 

University of Michigan—Ann Arbor, Mich. Apr 
ad D’Usseau and Gow’s Deep Are the 

oots 


University of Minnesota—Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 5-9: Moliére’s Le Medecin Malgre Lui ie 
French, a studio theatre production. May 19- 
23: George Buchner’s Wozzek in German, a 
studio theatre production. 

University of Oregon—Eugene, Ore. r. 17- 24: 
Even the Gods, an original play. Ney 22-23, 
25-28: Brigadoon 

University of Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh, Pa. May 
7-9: Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit, a Pitt Players 
production. 

es ay! of Southern California—Los Angeles, 
Calif. r. 24-25: Original one-act experimen- 
tal *. uctions. May 14-19: Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman. May 28-29: Four one-act 
comedies by Wm. C. de Mille (Experimental 
Theatre) 

University of Texas—Austin, Tex. Apr. 21-25 
Shakespeare's Cymbeline. 

University Theatre—Fayetteville, Ark. Apr. 21- 
25: F. Hugh Herbert’s For Love or Money. 

University of Utah—Salt Lake City, Utah. Uni- 
versity Touring Company—Through May: 
Mary Chase’s Harvey. Playbox theatre-in-the- 
round—May 12-19: Ring Round the Moon 

University of Washin: —Seattle, Wash. Show- 
boat heatre — rough Apr. 25: Glenn 
Hughes's The Ti ghtw; a new play, adapted 
from Paul Gallice’ s story. University Playhouse 

~Apr. ot. 17-18, 24-25, May 1-2: S. “ 


Van Buren Players—Milwaukee, Wis. oe Be 
8-10: Don Newell's original comedy 
premiére performance. 

Vanderbilt University Theatre—Nashville, Tenn 
May 6-9: Gilbert and Sullivan’s Tolanthe. 
Weathervane Community Playhouse—Akron, 
Ohio. May 21-June 10: Mr. Angel. 

William and Mary Nata sli aN of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Age. 22-25: 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About N ing. 


Children's Theatre Productions 
in United States 


Goodman Memorial Children’s Theatre—Chicago, 
Til. Apr. 4-May 23: The Emperor’s Clothes. 
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Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational Theatre 
Baltimore, Md. May 16: Mark Twain’s Tom 


wyer. 

Portland Civic Children’s Theatre—Portland, 
Ore. May 2-24: Mr. Pi *s Penguin. 

School for Creative Work—Hartford, Conn. Play- 
ers Compeny will tour East Hartford, Man- 
chester, Windsor, Stonington, New Haven and 
Storrs, Conn, through May 9 in Rumpelstilt- 
_skin, adapted by Charlotte Chorpenning. 

Theatre Western Springs—Western rings, 
Ill. May 2: The Three Wishes and a eons 
Show. May 28-29: The Sleeping Beauty of 
_Soreland. 

University of Minnesota Children’s Theatre 
Minneapolis, Minn. Apr. 24: J. P. Peabody's 
The Piper. 


London 


Affairs of State—At the Cambridge. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s comedy, set in Washington, with Joyce 
Redman 

Dear Charles—At the New Theatre. Alan Mel- 
ville’s translation and adaptation frem Mar< 
Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les Enfants d’Edouard, 
about a matron with three grown-up children 
by three different fathers, with Yvonne Arnaud. 

Dial “‘M” for Murder—At the Westminster. A 
neat murder mystery, directed by John Fernald 

Escapade—At the Strand. Roger acDougall’s 
sparkling comedy, with Nigel Patrick and 

_ Phyllis Calvert, directed by John Fernald. 

For Better, for Worse—At the Comedy. Arthur 
Watkyn’s light comedy about trouble among 
the newly-weds, with Geraldine McEwan 

Meet Mr. Callaghan—At the Garrick. An adap- 
tation of the Peter Cheyney thriller, with Ter- 
ence de Marney. 

Private Life of Helen—An adaptation of André 
Roussin’s comedy, with Diana Wynyard. 

Purple Dust—Sean O’Casey’s play, using music, 
with Miles Mallson, directed by Sam Wana- 
maker. 

Quadrille—At the Phoenix. Noel Coward’s mid- 
Victorian comedy, with Alfred Lunt and Lynne 
Fontanne 

Redheaded Blonde—At the Vaudeville. Val Guest 
comedy about the importation of a nonsinging. 
nondancing musical comedy star from Amer- 
ica, with Yolande Donlan 

Reluctant Heroes—At the Whitehall. Colin Mor- 
ris’ farce about British Army rookies, with John 
Slater and Brian Rix. 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—At the Apollo. Hugh 
Hastings’ long-running naval comedy, with 
Ronald Shiner. 

Stalag 17—B. Armitage production of the Donald 
aren and Edmund Tracinski American POW 
play. 

The Apple Cart—At the Haymarket. Revival of 
Shaw’s comedy, with Noel Coward and Mar- 
garet Leighton, directed by Michael MacOwan 

The Deep Blue Sea—At the Duchess. Terence 
Rattigan’s play about a maladjusted woman, 
her unexciting husband and _ unsatisfactory 
lover, with Googie Withers, directed by Frith 
Banbury 

The Ha f, Marriage—At the Duke of York’s 
ohn Clements’ adaptation of Le Complexe de 

ilemon, a satire on psychiatry, with Clem- 
ents and Kay Hammond. 

The Little Hut—At the Lyric. Nacy Mitford's 
adaptation of André Roussin’s pley, with Hugh 
Sinclair, directed by Peter Brook. 

The Living Room—At the Wyndham’s. Graham 
Greene’s first play, with Eric Portman, directed 
by Peter Glenville. 

The Man—At the St. Martin’s. Peter Coates’s 
production of Mel Dinelli’s thriller, with Joan 
Miller and Bernard Braden. 

The Mouse Trap—At the Ambassadors. Agatha 
Christie’s murder mystery, with country house 
setting, with Richard Attenborough, directed 
by Peter Cotes. 

The Seven Year Itch—George Axelrod’s comedy, 
with Brian Reece. y 

The Shrike—At the Princess. Joseph Kramm’s 
drama about a man who had to prove he was 
sane, with Sam Wanamaker and Constance 
Cummings, directed by Mr. Kramm. 

The Uninvited Guest—At the St. James. Mary 
Hayley Bell’s latest play, with John Mills and 
Joan Greenwood. 

Venice Preserved—At the Lyric Hammersmith. 
Revival of T. Ottway’s play under John Giel- 
gud’s direction. 

Westward Journey—Eve Morganti’s historical 
drama, with Valentine Dyall, directed by Peter 
Zadek 

White Carnation—At the Globe. R. C. Sherriff’s 
new play, with Sir Ralph Richardson. ; 

Wild Horses—At the Aldwych. Traditional Brit- 
ish Travers farce, with Robertson Hare. 

Woman of No Importance—At the Savoy. Oscar 
Wilde’s drama, heavily doctored and lavishly 
mounted, with Clive Brook and Isabel Jeans, 
directed by Michael Benthall. : 

Young Elizabeth—At the Criterion. Jeanette 
Dowling and Francis Letton’s play about Eliza- 
beth I, with Mary Morris. 


Repertoire Companies 


Donald Wolfit Company—At the King’s Ham- 
mersmith. A Shakespeare and Euripides Season 
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Old Vic Theatre—Hugh Hunt's production of 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and 
palupeeee Henry VIII. 

Robert Atkins Company—At the Regent's Park 
Open Air Theatre. A Shakespeare season 


Opera and Ballet 
Covent Garden—Mixed Opera and Ballet. 
Sadler’s Wells—Ballet Jooss Season. 


Musicals 

Glorious Days—At the Palace. Anna Neagle’s 

_personal Cavalcade, with Peter Graves. 

Guys and Dolls—At the Coliseum. A U.S. musical 
with a British cast. 

High Spirits—An intimate revue by Peter Myers, 

lec Grahame and Climie, with Diana 
Churchill. 

London Laughs—At the Adelphi. A vaudeville 
show with radio stars. 

Love From ~ ray the Saville. A musical adap- 
tation of idy Long Legs, with Jean Carson. 

Over the Moon—A new Cicely Courtneidge revue 
directed by Jack Hulbert. 

Paint Your \ oT Her Majesty's. A. U.S 
musical, with y and Sally Ann Howes. 

Paris to Piccadilly—At the Prince of Wales. A 
London version of the Folies Bergére with 
broad comedy, spectacle and static nudes. 

Revudeville—At the Windmill. The 255th edition 
of London’s only—and very genteel and popular 

burlesque show. 

Ring Out the Bells—At the Victoria Palace. A 
slapstick revue, with the Crazy Gang. 

South Pacific—At the Drury Lane. A U.S. musi- 
cal that the British liked, with Julie Wilson, 

_ Wilbur Evans and Muriel Smith. 

Three Cheers—At the Casion. Emile Littler’s 
vaudeville-type revue, with Vic Oliver joking, 
conducting and playing the violin. 

Wonderful Time—At the Hippodrome. Another 
vaudeville show with radio favorites 


Paris 


Carambouille—At the Michel. Jean Guitton’s 

, Satirical comedy on the theme of honesty, with 
Samson Fainsilber, directed by Parysis. 

Carnaval A Perpetuité—At the Humour. A mod- 
ern version of Hamlet by, with and directed by 
Georges Beaume. 

Cocotier, Le—At the Gymnase. Jean Guitton’s 
new play, a macabre comedy about old _ age, 
wae Raymond Souplex, directed by Paule 

ille. 

Comme Tu Me Veux—At the Charles de Roche- 
fort. Raymond Géromére’s revival of Piran- 
dello’s drama questioning all levels of reality. 

Corruption au Palais de Justice—At the Potiniére. 
Italian author Ugo Betti’s play about justice, 
performed by the Yves Vilette company. 

Dialogues des Carmelites—At the Herbertot 
George Bernanos’ long-running religious drama, 
with Claude Thibaut, directed by Marcelle 
Tassencourt. 

Dorothée—At the Saint Georges. Jean Wall's 
adaptation of Somerset Maugham’s Jane, with 
Denise Grey, directed by Jean Wall. 

L’Enieme de la Chauve-Souris—At the Grand 
Guignol. Our old friend The Bat, played by 
Georges Vitaly’s company. 

Feu Monsieur Marcy—At the Porte Saint- 
Martin. Max Régnier’s and Raymond Vincy’s 
comedy about a ghost, with Jane Marken and 
Jean d’Yd, directed by Douking. 

Heéléne Ou la Joie de Vivre—At the Madeleine 
André Roussin’s adaptation of a John Erskine 
story, with Sophie Desmarets, directed by Louis 
Ducroux. 

L’Héritiére—At the Mathurins. Marcel Herrand’s 
production of the American play The Heiress, 
with Raymond Pelissier. 

L’Heure Eblouissante—At the Antoine. Anna Bo- 
nacci’s comedy about a light lady who gets a 
new background for herself, set in Victorian 
England, with Pierre Blanchar and Jeanne 
Moreau, directed by Fernand Ledoux. 

L ommes Ont Tous Les Droits—At the Mon- 
ceau. Rene Aubert’s marital comedy, directed 
by Raymond Maurel, who also plays the lead 

Hyménée—At | the Michodiére. A revival of 
“douard Bourdet’s drawing-room comedy, with 
Parisians’ favorite couple, Pierre Fresnay and 
Yvonne Printemps (this time in a wheelchair) 

Il Etait Une Gare—At the Renaissance. A new 
Jacques Deval comedy about a lovers’ meeting 
in a provincial railroad station, with Brigitte 
Auber, directed by Jean Darcante. 

Il Y A Longtemps que je T’ Aime—At the Edouard 
VIL A new Jacques Deval comedy to succeed 
shewtiy comedy Ombre Chere now playing 
there 

Jeanne D’Arc-—At the Atélier. jose Anouilh finds 
a new subject to express his philosophy, directed 
by André Barsacq. 

Jehanne—At the Caumartin. Michele Angot and 
Guy Haurey’s Joan of Arc story, with Daniele 
Delorme, directed by Yves Robert. 

vy Suis J’y Reste—At the Variétés. Raymond 

incy and Jean Valmy’s a triangle 
comedy, directed by Jacques Baumer. 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait—At the Nouveautés. 
Another André Roussin success, about a house- 
ful of pregnant women, with Gaby Morlay, 
directed by Louis Ducroux. 


(continued on page 91) 





DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front 
center orchestra seats of the following Broad- 
way shows: have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on a "best contribution" basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution. 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled. Please state number of 
tickets for the selected show and choice of 
dates. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


SAT 
MAT. MAT. EVE 


Beatrice Lillle...... $4.20 $4.20 $6.00 
Camino Real........ 3.60 4.20 4,80* 
Children’s Hour...... 3.60 3.60 4.80 
Cinerama .......... 1.50 2.40 2.80 
Crucible .. 3,60 3.60 4.80* 
Dial M for Murder... 3.60 4.20 4.80 
Fifth Season........ 3.60 3.60 4.80 
Fourposter ......... 3.60 3.60 4.80 
Guys and Dolls...... 3.60 3.60 6.60 
Hazel Flagg ........ 4.20 4.20 1.20 
King and | 4.20 4.20 1.20 
Love of Four Colonels 4.20 4.20 4.80* 
Midsummer ........ 3.60 3.60 4.80 
Misalliance ........ 240 2.40 4.80 
Moon is Blue........ 3.60 3.60 4.80 
My 3 Angels... . 3.60 3.60 4.80* 
On Borrowed Time... 3.60 3.60 4.80 
Picnic .. 3.60 3.60 4,80* 
Porgy and Bess. . 3.60 3.60 6.00 
Seven Year Itch . 3.60 3.60 4.80* 
South Pacific........ 3.60 4.20 6.00 
Time of the Cuckoo.. 3.60 3.60 4.80* 
Time Out for Ginger.. 3.00 3.00 4.80 
Wish You Were Here. 4.20 4.80 1.20 
Wonderful Town..... 4.20 4.20 1.20 


Metropolitan Opera seats also available 
*6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, 
Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and 
a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on un- 
filled orders. On written applications 
please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 
and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one for 
your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institutions 
of the nation. 


Dan Parker, Walter Winchell, 
President Treasurer 


Leo Lindy, Arthur Godfrey, 
Vice Pres. Secretary 








Fine Imported instruments 
An Excellent Gift 
RECORDER 
Family groups play this 
woodwind. We have the 
finest instruments — So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Sopranino in 
Baroque and Swiss fin- 
gerings. Prices from 
$8.50. Student so- 
pranos $4.00 up. 
Also the largest Re- 
corder Music Cata- 
log. 
Send for Catalog 53 
HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


NISSWA 
SUMMER THEATER 


Nisswa, Minnesota 


North Central Resort Area, 145 miles 
north of the Twin Cities 


JULY 3 to AUGUST 30 


Limited number of apprentices 
accepted 


Producer: Shirley Richardson 
Director: Arlene Beach 


WINTER ADDRESS: 
Box 533, Millbrook, New York 


OLD TOWN THEATRE 


Smithtown Branch, L. |. 


J. 8. MORENO, MGR. 
47 miles from Broadway 


APPRENTICES 
We are accepting a limited 
number of apprentices as a part 
of our resident company. 
Write for application 
461 W. 49th Street, NYC 
NO TUITION 





SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 








Slot we Ute hse 


The Diamond Horseshoe in the Home 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


ITH THE Metropolitan Opera 

Company now making its annual 
tour of the United States and Canada, 
continuing to the end of May, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that America 
has at last become honestly opera- 
minded. This was not always true. Even 
in the so-called golden age of great 
singers, our audience was not only lim- 
ited in numbers but definitely har <i- 
capped by ignorance, insincerity and 
snobbery. 

The star system prevailed, and even 
the handful of real opera lovers were 
more interested in the individual per- 
formers than in the works they inter- 
preted or the quality of the productions. 
A majority of the box holders came for 
social rather than musical reasons, to 
show off their clothes and jewels and to 
be seen doing the correct thing by their 
friends. 

Today things are different. People are 
listening to grand opera because they 
really like it. They are no longer depend- 
ent on one or two glamorous companies, 
emphasizing the snob appeal, but can 
hear excellent performances in their own 
communities, often put on by the “opera 
workshops” of the colleges and univer- 
sities. (Opera News recently listed an 
astonishing number of contemporary 
works as well as established classics 
adapted to such presentations.) The 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, supple- 
mented by some highly successful tele- 
casts, have reached an enormous audi- 
ence, which is growing steadily. 

Unquestionably, however, the most 
important factor in creating the new 
attitude toward opera has been the in- 
creasing availability of complete record- 
ings, particularly on Long Playing discs. 
One can now hear practically all of the 
standard operas on records, many of 
them in several different versions of 
equally impressive quality, plus a num- 
ber of works that are less likely to be 
heard in actual performance even in 


New York City. 


Great Voices of the Past... 


Heading the list of recent releases, at 
least in “name value,” is the RCA Vic- 
tor “Treasury of Immortal Perform- 
ances,” which is now strongly emphasiz- 
ing the operatic repertoire and reminding 
listeners of the great voices of the past 


with gratifying fidelity. Outstanding is 
the reissue of Richard Strauss’s Rosen- 
kavalier, with Lotte Lehman as _ the 
Marschallin and Elisabeth Schumann as 
Sophie. Both singers were supreme in 
these roles, and they are heard here in 
their prime. The Schumann top tones 
are a revelation, and Lehmann’s entire 
characterization is memorable. The stars 
are given admirable support by Richard 
Mayr, who created the part of the vul- 
gar Baron Ochs, and Maria Olszewska, a 
thoroughly satisfying Octavian. Robert 
Heger conducts the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra for this LP set. It is not the 
complete opera, but the essentials are all 
there, actually sounding better than in 
the old days of the 78's. 

There is an improvement over the 
originals also in the full length Masked 
Ball, Madam Butterfly and Pagliacci, all 
featuring Beniamino Gigli in the tenor 
roles. The first of these is a comparative 
novelty, previously heard in Europe but 
not in America, with Maria Caniglia, 
Fedora Barbieri and Gino Bechi co-star- 
ring and Tullio Serafin conducting the 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome Royal 
Opera. The Cio Cio San of the revived 
Butterfly is the famous Toti Dal Monte, 
who emphasizes the childish quality of 
the Japanese voice but scores drama- 
tically when real emotion is required. 

No “treasury” of opera would be com- 
plete without the fabulous Caruso, and 


Lotte Lehmann sings the Marschallin in 
£ 

Rosenkavalier in RCA Victor's “Treasury 

of Immortal Performances.” 


eee... wet 












he appears again in the RCA Victor list 
in an album of nine selections from 
Faust, assisted by such other stars of the 
‘golden age” as Geraldine Farrar, Mar- 
cel Journet, Antonio Scotti and Charles 
Gilibert. Finally, there is the Glynde- 
bourne Opera Company’s recording of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte under the direc- 
tion of the late Fritz Busch, probably the 
definitive version of that sparkling com- 
edy in the original Italian 


... And of the Present 


The Columbia recording of Mozart’s 
comic masterpiece is in the English trans- 
lation of Ruth and Thomas Martin, as 
sung at the Metropolitan, with Eleanor 
Steber, Blanche Thebom, Richard Tucker 
and Frank Guarrera of the original cast 
and Fritz Stiedry conducting. The same 
catalogue offers the Metropolitan produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus in 
the clever English version of Garson 
Kanin and Howard Dietz. The conductor 
is Eugene Ormandy, who presided at the 
premiére, and the members of the original 
cast include Ljuba Welitch, Richard 
Tucker and Charles Kullman, with Lily 
Pons adding her piquant accent to the 
coloratura role of the pert maid, Adele 


with the Metro- 
politan Opera Association has made pos- 


Columbia's contract 
sible the recording of a number of other 
standard works, including a Butterfly and 
a Hansel und Gretel, both conducted by 
Max Rudolf, a Faust under the 
fitting baton of Fausto Cleva. But there 
are also operatic novelties in the Colum- 
bia catalogue, headed by the controver- 
sial Wozzeck Lulu of Alban Berg 
An album featuring George London, the 
great bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 


and 


and 


Opera, has its elements of novelty also, 
although the significance of this distin- 
guished singing actor is now fully recog- 
nized both here and abroad. 

The of Cetra-Soria, recently 
consolidated with Capitol Records, rep- 


name 


resents a solid library of operatic mate- 
rial, both old and new. A recent release 
is Bellini’s La Sonnambula, once a popu- 
lar vehicle for coloratura sopranos but 
The 


discs, has 


now almost forgotten. 


three LP 


Pagliughi as its heroine, with 


Cetra-Soria 
version, on Lina 
Ferruccio 
Cesare 


lagliavini and 


Siepi in the 
Also off the 
is Cetra-Soria’s Gioconda, 
through the 
current Metropolitan revival. Here the 
outstanding Maria Callas, 


Poggi and 


masculine roles. 
track 


now gaining 


leading 
beaten 
new interest 
singers are 
Fedora Barbieri, 
Giulio Neri 


Gianni 


Recordings from Abroad 


Urania’s new Mefistofele (Boito’s ver- 
sion of the Faust story) has the same 


basso, Neri, in 


the title role, and he 
sings it magnificently, in the tradition of 
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A Columbia album features George Lon- 
don in scenes from Russian and French 
operas. 


the great Chaliapin himself. Vox goes 
back to Gluck for a Parisian recording 
of Iphigenia in Tauris, with the Amer- 
ican Patricia Neway as the heroine. 

Among the London records one can 
now find a complete Meistersinger, with 
Hilde Eva. (Why has she 
missed this role at the Metropolitan?) 
The same gifted singer is heard as Rosa- 
linda in the London Fledermaus and as 
Musetta in La Bohéme. 


Gueden as 


The more familiar operas have been 
recorded so many times that it is diffi- 
cult to make a choice. Cetra-Soria’s Il 
Trovatore is one of its best, but so is the 
RCA Victor version. Toscanini’s recorded 
of La Traviata and La 
both featuring Licia Albanese 
and Jan Peerce) are already established 
classics, to which RCA Victor has added 
the Glyndebourne Figaro and Don Gio- 


productions 


Bohéme 


vanni, plus authoritative interpretations 
of Carmen, Rigoletto, Tosca and Aida, 
all of which are matched in other lists. 


An interesting experiment is the new 
Remington series called ““Music Plus,” in 
which recorded comments, including the 
quotation of important themes, are added 
to the LP recordings of standard works. 
The initial series of twenty titles con- 
tains such operatic materials as an 
abridged Rigoletto, some Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts sung by Astrid Varnay and Paul 
Schoeffler, the orchestral suite from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or and the Rosen- 
kavalier waltzes. These modestly priced 
records should prove valuable in schools 
and well as 


clubs as in the homes of 


music lovers. 


Grand opera has definitely come into 
its own. A review of the operatic records 
now 


available (mostly in the practical 


Long Playing form) cannot possibly 
mention even the majority of the titles 
currently listed. The best way to check 
up on the situation is to step into a 


record shop and listen to some samples. 


















...-ATITS BEST! 
YOUR GAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


/SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year - Round Stock Company — 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
uous employment! Re- Opens Sept., 
1953. 

(2) A Stoff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers — Accredited by the State Dept 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 20 years of Success- 
full management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 





spring. Famous = stars. Degree credit. 
ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training - base for 


young actors (2,230 alumni) if costs less to 
attend than other groups. 
(Wonderful meals and 
room at sea~-shore only 
$18.00 per week) 

Write for Catalogue and 
@ 26-page book called 
“RESULTS” listing hun- 
dreds whom we have 
helped. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England Vacationland 
Gateway to Cape Cod 








LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 










Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest suc- 
cess. 


Distinguished Faculty of Pro- 
fessionals. Limited enrolment 
assures individual attention. 
Fully equipped Little Theatre 
and Radio Studios. Known for 
the success of its graduates. 
Est. 1904. Coeducational. 


Write for catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 






meet the sea. . 
SANTA BARBARA 


Complete 2-Year Course 
for ACTORS, TECHNICIANS, DESIGNERS 


Professional training for Stage, Films, 
NO Radio, and Television. 


With public appearances, piacement as- 
Two theatres for actual experi- 


Tultion | sistance. 
jence. College degree offered. 


WRITE DR. FRANK FOWLER, Director 


SCHOOL of THEATRE ARTS 


Santa Barbara Junior College, Dept. T-!, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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College of the Pacific 
California 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 


7 Weeks Summer Repertory 
in the historic 


« 


~ ~ . eae 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 8 

Full College Credit 


Four directors: 


© Anthony Reid 
Gene McCabe 


DeMarcus Brown 
Elroy Fulmer bd 


write now to 


DeMarcus Brown, Director 
College of the Pacific Theatre 


Stockton * California 


aephaaneimenempmcummmmnncomenee 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The TOWN & COUNTRY PLAY- 
ERS, director Mr. John Cameron, 
open |3 week summer season, May 
30, at Guthsville Hotel Playhouse, 
near Allentown, Pa. ... A resident 
Broadway company, the TOWN 
& COUNTRY PLAYERS have room 
for 4 talented drama students, 
apprentices. Interviews by Mr. 
Cameron in New York City, first 
2 weeks in May. For appointments, 
write Mr. John A. Eyed, 117 N. 
9 St., Allentown, Pa. 


APPRENTICES 
HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 


16 week professional stock 


apply now, limited registration 


MAY 18— SEPT. 14 
16th Yeor 


Equity Company and year ‘round 
fine arts school 


Write: Don Swann, Jr. 
Emerson's Farm, Lutherville, Md. 


G.I. APPROVED 


| 


offstage 


Wish Fulfillment 





The season’s most successful flop, 
Wish You Were Here, will celebrate 
its first anniversary in June, a mon- 
ument to the doctoring abilities of 
Joshua Logan and the horrors of 
breaking in a show in New York. 
After it opened last year, there were 
few so brashly optimistic as to think 
it could last through the summer. 
The show that was seen opening 
night probably wouldn’t have lasted 
until Labor Day. But Logan and 
( thirty- 
three pages of new dialogue) and 
restaged it so radically that what 
finally emerged was a_ practically 
new show which went on to rack up 


| 


Arthur Kober rewrote it 


continuingly pleasant grosses. 


with Wish You 
Patricia 


connected 
Here was 


an authority. 


To take these matters up in order, 
let us start with the darkly fetching 
Miss Marand two years ago, freshly 
and 
that 
some day she might play the lead 
in a musical show. After a summer 
of musical stock in Hyannis, Massa- 
chusetts, she landed a job as a nurse 
in South Pacific. She was busy min- 
istering to the theatrical needs of 
Seabees when Wish You Were Here, 


high school 
fond ambitions 


graduated from 
vibrant with 


One of the more surprised people 
Were 
Marand who 
plays Teddy Stern, half of the love 
interest. She was surprised to be in 
the show at all, surprised when it 
kept on running and surprised to 
find that she has become, as a result, 


Patricia Marand .. . 


surprised to find 
herself an authority. 


which was then in rehearsal, found 
itself in need of a new Teddy Stern. 
Oscar Hammerstein II recommended 
Miss Marand for the role. She 
claims she got it in her sleep. 

“T had to audition one night after 
a performance of South Pacific,” 
she recalls. “I started about mid- 
night, and I was half asleep, but I 
got the role. They gave me a script 
on Friday, June 13, and I played 
my first performance the next Mon- 
day.” 

A week later Wish You 
Here opened to critical yawns. 

“We all felt discouraged,” Miss 
Marand says. “But two days later 
they changed the love story, and for 
the next month things kept on being 
changed. By that time we could be- 
gin to feel that the audience was 
with us; we could feel that they 
were having a good time. Then we 
began to think the show might last. 
Now it looks like it will run forever.” 

It was shortly after the show 
started looking like it might last 
that Miss Marand became an au- 
thority. She began to get a steady 
stream of inquiries from stage-struck 
teen-agers who wanted to know 
what they should study, where to go 
to school, how to audition for jobs. 
For reasons unknown, most of these 
inquiries came from New Jersey. 

“These kids tell me they'll give up 
all their free time to study, but I 
don’t believe it,” Miss Marand says. 
“I don’t feel that I’m prepared to 
tell anybody what to do. I knew 
what I wanted, and I studied for it 


Were 
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But I haven't lived long enough to 
give people advice.” 


Love of Four Mediums 


A Quiz Kid may stop being a kid, 
but the quiz instinct apparently lin- 
gers on. Vanessa Brown, who once 
sat on that juvenile board of ex- 
perts, and now is playing opposite 
Tom Ewell in The Seven Year Itch 
after acting in the movies and on 
radio and television, finds that peo- 
ple are still asking her questions. 
They sidle up to her out of dark 
alleys and cracks in the wall and ask 
her huskily which medium she 
prefers. 

Naturally, as an old Quiz Kid, 
she not only has an answer—she has 
a whole set of answers. 

First she comes in with scatter- 
shot. She says she likes all four 
mediums because work in television, 
radio, movies and theatre develops 
proficiency and a proficient actor 
works more constantly, and an actor 
who works constantly eats in the 
same way. 

Having let the listener digest this, 
she takes more deliberate aim. She 
likes the theatre, she says, because it 
gives an actor more freedom than 
any other medium. It means less 
money, but it also means a co-oper- 
ative venture, with actor, director, 
stagehand and producer pulling to- 
gether, hoping for a hit. 

And the theatre gives an actor a 
chance to see America, she notes. 

“The road—one-night stands, ho- 
tels, interviews with ladies’ cultural 
societies and luncheons at chambers 
of commerce. The road is fun for a 


















































while—until dysentery sets in.” 

But one of the greatest joys of 
the theatre to Miss Brown is “the 
chance to shout and rant and rave 
and reach the second balcony. None 
of the other mediums allow that 
much leeway.” 

Films, on the other hand, require 
the utmost simplicity of expression, 


she finds. They require an actor to | 


re-create peak emotion four, five or 
twenty times in a row for repeated 
takes of a scene. The movies offer 
an actor fame and money above any 
other medium, with the studio tak- 
ing the economic risk and the actor 
depending in great measure on his 
director. 

Live dramatic television, she 
thinks, is the substitute for the old 
stock companies. Hour-long video 
shows, put on in ten days, provide 


an ideal training ground for actors | 


and keep them working. In this 
sense, TV has taken over the func- 
tion filled a few years ago by radio. 


Big-time dramatic radio, she says, is | 
practically gone now, but she thinks | 


that radio will never die. 

So much for the Brown quiz. 
Personally, our favorite medium is 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s. 


The Three Sisters 


The Gabor sisters, who originally 
got into the public eye because there 
seemed to be an endless supply of 
them involved with an endless sup- 
ply of husbands, can lure more than 
men. They can even lure audiences 
which are presumably only partly 
male. Eva Gabor made her mark as 
an actress a few seasons ago in The 
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Magda Gabor says, “I don’t sink I can act”—but she made 
a pass at it in The Play's the Thing. 

















IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSI! 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


24th Season 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 
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Happy Time. Then Zsa Zsa Gabor 


took time out from baiting her cur- 


| rent husband, George Sanders, to 
enliven the film industry as the ma- 
| ture man’s Marilyn Monroe. And 
| now Magda Gabor, the third, last 

and oldest of the sisters, has turned 
| actress, too. 


She made her debut early this 
year in Baltimore in The Women, 
then moved on to Memphis and At- 
lantic City in The Play's the Thing. 

“I don’t sink I can act,” Magda 
revealed in Memphis, “but I know 
wan sing—lI feel it. I do sings and I 
feel zem.” 

Feeling her way along in the the- 
atre, Magda has now lined up sum- 


| mer-theatre appearances which in- 


clude the Bucks County Playhouse 
and the Provincetown Playhouse. 
Next September she will have her 
own television show on the Dumont 
network. Meanwhile, Eva, who first 
drew attention to the notion that a 
Gabor might be able to act, has be- 
come a disc jockey in New York. 
This is a challenge which Magda 
may not be able to disregard. She 
might become the first disc jockey 
who feels records instead of playing 
them. 


Bright Road for Dorothy 


It was just about a year ago that 
a singer named Dorothy Dandridge 
moved into New York’s La Vie en 
Rose for a two-week stay and found 
such an enthusiastic audience for 
her vocalized sex appeal that she 
stayed for fourteen weeks. Recently, 
she played a return engagement at 
the club, and there was some alarm 
among the first-nighters when they 
found that she didn’t seem to be 
quite as sexy as they remembered 
her. They were right. She wasn’t. 
And it was quite intentional. 

“An audience that just likes the 
sexy side of you will go after a 
while,” Miss )andridge told us 
when we asked about this phenome- 
non. “And then where are you?” 

Because she is more than just a 
singer—she is an actress and dancer 
as well—she plans to bring more 
and more dramatics into her rou- 
tines, to do monologues, dancing, 
comedy. 

Her acting talents will be given 
wide display for the first time this 
spring when the M-G-M movie, 
Bright Road, is released. She played 
minor roles in several films before 
starting her night-club career, but in 
this story of a Negro school teacher 
and one of her smaller pupils, Miss 
Dandridge has her first lead. She is 
primarily interested in acting and 
started singing to make a living 
while waiting for acting jobs. 


» 


Dorothy Dandridge: “An audience that 
just likes the sexy side of you will go 
after a while.” 


, 


But Miss Dandridge is not one to 
be pigeonholed as either actress or 
singer. Simultaneously with the re- 
lease of Bright Road, M-G-M will 
also release Remains To Be Seen, 
the filmed version of the Howard 
Lindsay-Russel Crouse comedy in 
which she appears as Dorothy Dan- 
dridge, a singer. 


Theatre Gets Its Own Back 


Television, which has been ac- 
cused of contributing to the down- 
fall of the theatre as well as to all 
other entertainment media, is ac- 
tually making a very nice contribu- 
tion to the theatre in its own 
peculiar way. It is giving the 
theatres back to the theatre. 

Now that the video networks are 
acquiring their own studios in which 
to produce TV shows which are 
killing off the big radio shows, the 
theatres which the networks gobbled 
up in the thirties and forties to 
house their radio shows are no 
longer needed for that purpose not 
for the origination of television 
shows. 

Thus, even while financial inter- 
ests are preparing to tear down the 
historic Empire Theatre, the Van- 
derbilt, Avon and Longacre are 
being returned to the legitimate 
fold. The Vanderbilt is already in 
action, getting off to a notable start 
by housing the widely heralded Ger- 
aldine Page in Mid-Summer as its 
first stage attraction since 1939. The 
Avon hasn’t sheltered a play since 
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1937, and the Longacre went over 
to radio in 1944. 

The return of three theatres in 
one season is encouraging, and even 
more encouraging is the sudden 
spate of activity on the legislative 
front where efforts are being made 
to change New York City’s ancient 
building code to permit theatres to 
be built above or below the street 
level in commercial structures and 


to permit construction above the 
stage area. 


Problem Playwright 


American playwrights who com- 
plain of having trouble finding pro- 
ducers and audiences for their crea- 
tions might note the problems faced 
by as eminent a Mexican playwright 
as Rodolfo Usigli. His play, The 
Great Gesture, reputed to be the 
first serious attempt to write con- 
temporary tragedy for the Mexican 
stage, is now in the active reper- 
tory of Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow 
Theatre. 

The Great Gesture was originally 
written by Usigli in 1937 but, be- 
cause of the current political situa- 
tion in Mexico, it could not be 
produced then. In 1944 it was 
published as a book with the sub- 
title, “A Play for Demogogues in 
Three Acts with an Epilogue on the 
Hypocrisy of Mexicans, Twelve 
Notes and an Essay on the Time- 
liness of Dramatic Poetry.” This 
added material did not increase the 
play’s producibility, and it was not 
until 1947, with a change in the 
political air, that it was put on in 
Mexico City at the Palace of Fine 
Arts in the first official season of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, an organiza- 
tion partially government-supported 
and partially independent. 

However, the political air still had 
some of the old aroma, and Usigli’s 
play, originally booked for a three- 
week run, was closed after two 
weeks despite the fact that it was 
playing to full houses. Alfredo 
Gomez de la Vega, who had staged 
the play and played the lead in it, 
later produced it as an independent 
venture of his own in a repertory 
program. Usigli and Gomez de la 
Vega were amazed to find that while 
the other plays in the repertory did 
very well, The Great Gesture con- 
sistently played to empty houses. As 
a result, it was reluctantly dropped 
from the repertory. 

A short time later, Usigli found 
out why it had played to empty 
houses: The box-office men had told 
most prospective ticket buyers that 
the house was sold out for weeks in 
advance. Usigli could not under- 
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stand why his play should have been 
sabotaged in this fashion, and he 
was equally mystified when he 
learned that a delegation of labor 
men had gone to the mayor at the 
time of the play’s second opening to 
ask him to stop the production. 

“This made no sense to me,” 
Usigli commented recently, “because 
there is nothing in the play against 
workers or against labor.” 

It was not until 1948, during a 
visit to New York, that the play- 
wright found out why his play had 
faced empty seats. From an Amer- 
ican friend he learned that a day or 
two before the second opening of 
The Great Gesture, a Mexico City 
newspaper had published a cartoon 
lampooning a top Mexican labor 
leader and had borrowed the title 
of Usigli’s play for the cartoon. The 
labor leader, assuming the play at- 
tacked him, had first sent the dele- 
gation to the mayor and, when that 
failed, sent word down to the box- 
office men to give the play the cold 
shoulder. 

Usigli has written twenty-six plays 
but has not been represented in the 
United States before because of the 
problem of adequate translation. He 
speaks fluent English and is now 
undertaking to translate some of his 
plays himself. This may take a little 
while, however, because he is also at 
work on five plays simultaneously 
and, to earn a living, teaches at the 
National University of Mexico and 
writes for the movies. 


Revolution in Robin Hood Dell 


Philadelphia is taking a notable 
step this summer. The city will pre- 
sent its entire Robin Hood Dell 
summer concert series to the public 
without charging admission. Costs 
of the series will be divided between 
city tax funds and contributions by 
friends of the Dell. Programming 
will remain in the hands of the 
Dell’s board of directors. Tickets 
will be distributed by mail to any- 
one sending in a request along with 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

One of the merits of this manner 
of operation is that the Dell is able 
to pull off a financial wonder-of- 
wonders: it will reduce the budget 
and raise salaries at the same time. 
This is made possible because the 
usual expenses of advertising and 
ticket distribution have been elimi- 
nated. 

Frederic R. Mann, president of 
the Dell, says he is proud that Phila- 
delphia has become the first large 
city in the country to open an entire 
concert series of top quality to the 
public without charge. 
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Picnic may have become a big Broadway show at the expense of a small but superior play. 





(Janice Rule, Peggy Conklin, Kim Stanley, Ralph Meeker) 


George Jean Nathan's 


Director's Picnic 


-* or the drama’s favorite 
themes is the introduction of 
a stranger into either a placid or 
beset group of people and his influ- 
ence on them for good or ill. In the 
French plays the néwcomer is usu- 
ally a Duc so expert in the arts of 
amour and of such irresistible charm 
that by the time he takes his depar- 
ture from the Comtesse’s chateau at 
least six or seven husbands, all of 
them prosaic businessmen of ample 
girth, have been cuckolded, and one 
of the saucier serving maids is with 
child. In the Spanish, the intruder 
is in most cases a vigorous young 
peasant, frequently named Ruiz or 
Pedro, whose appearance in the erst- 
while tranquil village upsets matters 
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no end and whose appeal to the 
daughter of the well-to-do land- 
owner, affianced to an upright but 
chilly young farmer, is so powerful 
that one night under the stars she 
engages in an indiscretion with him 
that leads to a stiletto duel with the 
outraged fiancé in which the lover 
is killed, to his seductee’s uncon- 
trollable grief. In the English plays, 
the stranger, always spelled with a 
capital S, appears as a vaguely oc- 
cult figure (which means only that 
the lights are lowered before his en- 
trance and suddenly turned up into 
a dazzling brilliance when he comes 
on) in the bosom of an acrimonious 
and mean-spirited household and by 
the time he leaves has converted 
everyone, including the cook, to the 


Monthly Critical Review 


doctrine of Christianity and a whole- 
sale gentility. In the American 
drama the arrival most often has 
been of the female gender and has 
been presented either as a woman 
who has spent most of her life on 
the continent of Europe and hence 
is full of savoir-faire (A Strange 
Woman, Outrageous Fortune, etc.) 
and whose worldly wisdom improves 
the hitherto narrow viewpoint and 
narrower morals of the family upon 
which she has descended; or as a 
child of nature come from the trop- 
ics (Pagan Lady, etc.) whose inno- 
cent morality and carefree ways 
operate likewise upon a family, at 
first hostile to her, into whose circle 
she has been plunged, rather inex- 
plicably, as a guest 
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In William Inge’s new play, 
Picnic, we return to the male tonic 
and engage the appearance in a 
small Texas town and in the midst 
of a coterie of women, long without 
the satisfactions of masculine society, 
of a husky ne’er-do-well who, pur- 
suant to the chronic formula, grad- 
ually inculcates in them a sense of 
what they have been missing in life, 
overcomes the virginity of the cus- 
tomary romantic young daughter of 
one of the women, stirs up the re- 
pressed libidos of several others, both 
young and not so young, and leaves 
in his wake, if no illegitimate off- 
spring, at least a comprehensive 
wistfulness. What the play was like 
in its original form, I do not know; 
but judging things from Inge’s ante- 
cedent, highly meritorious Come 
Back, Little Sheba, it is a good guess 
that it was a much simpler, much 
less strained and altogether much 
more honest piece of work than 
what now meets the eye in the pro- 
duction presided over by Joshua 
Logan. 

That production, operating with 
a vengeance in behalf of the popu- 
lar box-office, is a tip-top one by 
Broadway standards, but is so over- 
elaborated one has a suspicion that 
what was very probably as relatively 
simple and affecting as something 
like ‘Home, Sweet Home” has been 
orchestrated Hollywood-wise for the 
Philharmonic Symphony orchestra 
reinforced by a Sousa band, the 
Seventh Regiment Fife and Drum 
corps, and the Andrews Sisters. 
While there periodically emerges 
from it clear evidence of Inge’s 
faithful observance of life, sharp 
appreciation of character and gift 
for beautifully accurate dialogue, 
there are many more times when 
the playwright seems to be shoved 
into the background by way of al- 
lowing the director to make a name 
for himself. It is possible, of course, 
that the play as Inge wrote it was 
not what I imagine it to have been 
and that it was necessary for Logan 
to work his will upon it as he has 
done. But everything points to the 
fact that it had a quality that was 
in great part edged out of it in the 
campaign to Broadwayize it into 
financial success. 

We read, for example, that poor 
Inge was bombarded by “hundreds 
of suggestions” from outside sources 
and was prevailed upon to incor- 
porate many of them into his script. 
We read further that scene after 
scene in that original script was sub- 
jected to criticism from volunteer 
analysts and that he was persuaded 
to give ear to the criticism. And we 
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read still further that at one point 
in the rehearsals he was so upset at 
what Logan had done that he put 
on his hat and went around the 
corner to commune with a sympa- 
thetic bartender. And we are suffi- 
ciently convinced, in view of all of 
this, that the man who wrote the 
unstrained, unforced and indepen- 
dently honest Come Back, Little 
Sheba is not the man who wrote 
Picnic (its original title was the 
more simply suggestive Front Porch) 
as we have now got it on the stage 


‘of the Music Box. What we have 


got is a big Broadway show at the 
expense of a small but doubtless 
considerably superior play. 

From Jo Mielziner’s setting of two 
houses with a yard between to the 
acting company, everything about 
the Broadway show is admirable. 
The company, indeed, couldn’t be 
better. As the stranger who causes 
all the trouble, Ralph Meeker is 
remarkably good, and not far behind 
him are Arthur O’Connell as the 
milky shopkeeper caught in the sex 
web of his spinning; Eileen Heckart 
as the old-maid schoolteacher caught 
in the same web; Paul Newman as 
the college friend the intruder be- 
trays; Janice Rule as the girl at an- 
atomical issue; Kim Stanley as her 
ugly duckling, lovelorn sister; and the 
rest including Ruth McDevitt, Peggy 
Conklin, Reta Shaw and Elizabeth 
Wilson. It is a field day, in short, for 
everyone but the playwright, whose 
pole-vaulting stick has been lost in 
the shuffle. 


The Musical Stage 


Until Wonderful Town appeared, 
the American pride in its musical 
shows lately suffered such a deflat- 
ing as resembled an appendectomy 
performed upon a cheese soufflé. 
One of the exhibits contributing to 
the reduction of the chest. expansion 
was Hazel Flagg, which was still run- 
ning at the time of going to press 
and hence seemed to indicate that 
Barnum was right, and the other 
was Maggie, which was forced to 
close after only five performances 
and indicated the contrary. The first 
was derived by Ben Hecht from a 
movie he wrote back in 1937, which 
was derived in turn from a story by 
James Street, which in double turn 
was derived from Mr. Street’s 
seeming theory that the idea of a 
young woman swindling tender- 
hearted people into a belief that she 
was dying was a particularly hilari- 
ous one. Mr. Hecht, in order to 
make things appear a bit high-toned, 
introduced a note of what Broad- 
way, like Hollywood, elects to call 





“satire,” which in this instance took 
such forms as allowing that a weekly 
magazine could triple its circulation 
and advertising revenue, even as late 
as the 1930’s, by describing New 
York’s reaction to a girl who had 
only three weeks more to live and 
that consequently, as was somehow 
airily waved aside by Mr. Hecht, 
could not possibly in view of its 
time and printing schedule cover 
more than a week, or at the very 
outside two weeks, of the story. 

Mr. Hecht in the earlier years of 
his career was one of the wittiest 
and brightest writers of novels, short 
stories and plays in this country, but 
something began happening to him 
some time ago. Just what it was, 
unless it was Hollywood, I do not 
know, but whatever it was it seemed 
to poison his talents. Surely the 
Hecht of those earlier years, the 
humorous and cynical Hecht of nov- 
els like Erik Dorn and plays like The 
Egotist and The Front Page, was far 
from the Hecht of today who can 
write a preface to a play like F. 
Hugh Herbert’s The Moon Is Blue 
in which he seriously compares the 
author’s humor with the best of 
Shaw’s and the author himself with 
Moliére, and who further seems to 
believe that Shaw’s wit has suc- 
ceeded with audiences “only after 
time had removed its timeliness.” 

The show, which reached its high- 
est favor with an audience in Jack 
Whiting’s singing of a travesty 
George M. Cohan number called 
“Every Street’s a Boulevard in Old 
New York,” which gives you an ad- 
ditional idea of the general “satiri- 
cal” content, was the kind that 
rushed the chorus onto the stage 
whenever things began to sag, which 
was often, and had it merchant the 
customary tempestuous dancing to 
an explosion of the orchestra brass 
What the program announced as 
music was the product of Jule Styne, 
the lyrics for which were discredited 
to Bob Hilliard. The title singing, 
dancing and speaking role was han- 
dled by Helen Gallagher who did 
sufficiently well by it but who was 
kept on the stage so over-much 
throughout the evening that the 
management could have picked up 
an extra tidy dollar by renting out 
her dressing-room to a bookie. 

Maggie on the other hand was 
almost equally as poor on the same 
hand. Though it abstained from 
“satire,” its notion that Barrie's 
What Every Woman Knows, on 
which it was based, might provide 
apt material for a musical show 
constituted satirical criticism not 
only of Hugh Thomas, who was re- 
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sponsible for the book, but of the 
Messrs. Gilbert and Fearnley, who 
produced it. It is conceivable that 
if they had cast a good comedian in 
the role of the humorless John 
Shand instead of a straight singing 
actor like Keith Andes and had put 
some comedienne like Mary Martin 
into the role of Maggie Wylie in- 
stead of the more or less straight 
Betty Paul, whom they went to all 
the trouble of importing from Eng- 
land, things might have been more 
acceptable. But, as they stood, the 
Barrie story only got in the show’s 
way and the blocking was mate- 
rially assisted by William Roy’s 
tunes and lyrics; by introducing into 
the proceedings some excessively 
arch and offensively vulgar antics, 
including sex cracks and a shimmy- 
ing of the anatomy, on the part of 
Odette Myrtil, that music show relic 
of the distant past; and by some of 
the most unexhilerating dance num- 
bers, including a dream ballet in 
which several dancers represented 
the principals in the plot and an 
item in which three hoofers ran 


around the stage wielding butterfly 
nets and cracking one another over 
the head with them, that have been 
seen on the New York stage since 
R. H. Burnside had the elephants 
doing a polka in one of the old 
Hippodrome shows. 


Wonderful Town is a different 
story. Based by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov on their amusing 
farce-comedy, My Sister Eileen, 
which was derived from Ruth Mc- 
Kenney’s musicalized by 
Leonard Bernstein, choreographed 
by Donald Saddler, decorated by 
Raoul Pene du Bois, directed by 
George Abbott, and played by a 
troupe headed by the movie girl, 
Rosalind Russell, and the television 
girl, Edith Adams, the show from 
start to finish is an electric delight, 
fresh, humorous, tuneful, good- 
looking, and at moments even rather 
exciting. The story of the two sisters. 
one the practical sort, the other 
blonde whistle-bait, who come to 
New York looking for careers and 
land in a Greenwich Village cellar 
room previously occupied by a lady 
of joy, is for the greater part per- 
fectly suited to the musical form 
and, where here and there small 
changes were necessary, the authors 
have not only happily maneuvered 
them but have actually improved 
upon the original. And Bernstein, 
abjuring the kind of stuff that de- 
presses the average music show with 
its hackneyed din, has contributed 
songs both witty and tender, with 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 


storiés, 
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Green that are not only independ- 
ently alive but that beautifully 
further the story and stage action. 
It is, in short, a show to see. 


After Bette Davis, the thought of 
another inexperienced screen star 
disporting herself on the song and 
dance stage was not too encourag- 
ing, but Miss Russell has met the 
challenge quite sprucely. It isn’t that 
she is gifted in vocal melody or in 
graceful agility of foot, but she some- 
how nevertheless enjoys the gift of 
making you think she is better than 
she is, and in addition has marks of 
a very tasty comedienne. Miss Adams 
is a delight, and no mistake about it. 
She acts the role of the dumb 
but prehensile blonde sister to the 
queen’s taste, sings nicely enough, 
and if her dancing maybe isn’t any- 
thing to arouse the envy of Alicia 
Markova or Bobby Clark it is still 
good enough for the purpose. And 
the rest of the company, which in- 
cludes George Gaynes, Dort Clark, 
Jordan Bentley, Henry Lascoe and 
Cris Alexander, not to mention an 
anonymous chorus virgin to whom 
in other and better days the town’s 
beaux would have tendered nightly 
champagne suppers either downstairs 
at Delmonico’s or upstairs at Sher- 
ry’s, is just what it should be. 


The Eternal Shaw 


Bernard Shaw’s Misalliance, which 
has long been considered unplayable, 
or at least risky to try to play, was 
revived by the City Center Company 
and of course proved to be so hand- 
somely playable and such a success 
that it was moved to Broadway for 
an engagement in the Barrymore 
Theatre, where it delighted still 
more of the people who had never 
heard that Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell 
sequence from Man and Superman 
was also unplayable. It begins to 
look, indeed, as if it would not be a 
bad idea to stop playing the play- 
able plays, which so often bore the 
life out of an audience, and start 
playing the various unplayable ones 
that might enchant it. I don’t of 
course mean King Lear, which even 
some of the highest authorities have 
insisted is unactable but which has 
been acted to the sufficient satisfac- 
tion of audiences here and abroad 
for years, but rather such other wor- 
thy plays as have been sleeping on 
the library shelves because no pro- 
ducer has bothered to wake them 
up and put them on their way. 

Misalliance, though one of its au- 
thor’s lesser works, has proved itself 
to have more wit, more humor, 

(continued on page 88) 





Misalliance probably proves that there are more good things in playwrights’ 
trunks and drawers than are dreamt of in our producers’ philosophy. 


(Roddy McDowall, Tamara Geva, Williar. Redfield) 
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THE SHOW STOPPER 


“Conquering New York" 


is the name of one of the songs sung by Rosalind 


Russell in Wonderful Town—and the actress, in a 
figurative sense, is doing exactly that. The musical 
version of My Sister Hileen opened at the Winter 
Garden on February 25 and immediately established 
itself as a hit. Miss Russell, like other film stars who 
have tried their luck on Broadway, had reason to be 
wary of her reception. But not for long: she stopped 
the show on the first night with a song called “One 
Hundred Easy Ways” and another called “Swing!” 
With these and other numbers, she has been stopping 


the show nightly ever since 


Bob Golby 
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seven year itch 


1952 


Walter Huston, a highly knowledgeable man-about- 
theatre, once admitted that he had learned more from 
the failures he hed been in than from the successes. 
For the better part of his two decades in the theatre, 
Tom Ewell, currently glorying in the success of The 
Seven Year Itch, had no alternative but te learn from 
failures. In his first fourteen years on Broadway, 
Ewell had substantial parts in numerous plays, and 
every one of them was a flop. 


His dismal chain was broken in 1947 when he got 
his first taste of a long run in John Loves Mary. But 
although this gained him critical acclaim and led to 
several movies, he became a casting enigma on Broad- 
way. How often does a play call for a character who 
loeks like a rejected elf? Between John Loves Mary 
and the current Seven Year Itch, Ewell made only one 
other appearance in the theatre—in a revue, Small 
Wonder. 


As a leading authority on theatrical failure, Ewell 
takes a philosophic view of it. 


“The only thing you can do," he says, “is to try to 
do the best you can with what you've got. The world 
of the theatre is not a steady climb. When you hit, 
people forget your failures. Remember Oscar Ham- 
merstein's twelve years of flops. And only four years 
ago people were saying Shirley Booth was washed up. 
Success and failure go hand in hand. If you're afraid 
of failure, you'll never get anywhere in show business." 


After twenty years of battering by the theatrical 
fates, Ewell still finds some fascination in the lack of 
control that an actor has over his own destiny. 


“You can go a long time,” he says, “and unless 
some guy writes the words, unless some guy directs 
you to bring out these words, you're lost. You have 


to wait for the verious factors to be put together. 
It's such a thin line that divides success from failure. 
You can be the white-haired boy one day and sunk in 
the depths a few months later. That's the magic of 
theatre: Laurette Taylor, after all those years, shining 
forth in The Glass Menagerie or Ethel Barrymore 
straggling through two awful decades before The 
Corn Is Green. 


“Personally, | go with Moss Hart: | like the taste of 
success better than | do the smell of failure. Some 
people go around saying that success blunts you. If 
that's true, then | want to be blunted." 


Ewell originally presented himself for a Broadway 
blunting in 1932, convinced that he was very well 
equipped for any acting jcbs which might be offered 
him. After all, he had worked for two years in a stock 
company in Medison, Wisconsin, while he was going 
te college, end he had played almost every con- 
ceivable type of character role. 


“| wes known for my exotic make-ups," Ewell re- 
calls. "Il thought acting wes all putting on beards and 
putty noses. | spent every cent | made on Max Factor.” 


For two years after his arrival in New York, Ewell's 
versatility was ignored by Broadway producers. Meen- 
while he washed dishes in Bickford's, shilled for auc- 
tions and entered on a career as a salesman in Macy's 
basement, which was to continue off and on for eight 
years. In 1934 his southern accent (Ewell is a native 
of Owensboro, Kentucky) got him on a New York 
stage for the first time in They Shall Not Die, a play 
about the Scottsboro case. When They Shall Net Die 
crossed up its title by folding after sixty-two per- 
formances, Ewell had his first flop under his belt. 
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STAGE DOOR 

Ewell’s 
drought, he went through one fan- 
tastic the 


During fourteen - year 


period in mid-thirties 


when he worked for three 


years 
straight without a break. He ap- 
peared in seven shows, closing in 
one on Saturday night and going 
the 
Monday. He even appeared briefly in 
Door 


Road, but managed to preserve his 


into rehearsal in next one on 


two hits, Stage and Tobacco 
growing professional reputation as 
an adornment of failures by leaving 
them to go into flops. He wound up 
this glorious period of employment 
with seventy-two weeks on the road 


in Brother Rat. 


BROTHER RAT 
“My 


tween 


wife thinks every actor be- 


twenty - five and 


forty - five 
worked in Brether Rat,” Ewell says. 


“Everyone we meet, I was with him 
in Brother Rat.” 


tour with a young, relatively 


Ewell recalls this 
inex- 
perienced cast, most of them mak- 
thei 


ing first long tour across the 


country, as a theatrical idyll. 
sin 


been in where there was no dishar- 


was the only show I’ve ever 
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Luces Pritchard 


mony, no scandal, no gossip, no 
The did 
things together—we con- 


certs on Sundays en masse, in San 


whole 


backbiting. cast 


went to 


Francisco we all took up golf, 
and when we had a layover in 
Seattle, we all went to British 
Columbia.” 

When Brother Rat had run 
its lengthy course, Ewell acci- 
dentally took a trip around 
the world. What he intended 
to do was rent a beach house 
in Bermuda and write a play. 

“I'd never written anything 
before,” Ewell candidly admits 
in explaining this project. “But 
I'd never been to Bermuda be- 
fore, either.” 

He went to a New York real 

office handled Ber- 
muda properties but found it was 
His eye 
caught by a sign on the door of the 


estate which 


closed for lunch. 


was 
next office advertising Tramp Trips. 
the until the 
real estaters came back, he went in 


To while away time 


to find out what Tramp Trips were. 
He came out signed up for a trek 
around the world, starting in two 
half 


days and 


lasting six and a 


months. On this trip he not only 


wrote two plays but also made up a 
list of all the people in New York 
that he liked and sent them exotic 
postcards, 
“The one 
liked best,” 


relish, 


Kermit 
Ewell 


some 


Bloomgarden 
remembers with 
girls 


“was Balinese 


with those big brown eyes.” 


THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


Bloomgarden remembered those 
big brown eyes so happily that when 
Ewell ran into 


back to New 


him after he 


York, 


got 


Bloomgarden 


suggested that the quondam post- 
card author come up and see Her- 
man Shumlin who was casting a 
play by Thornton Wilder. Wilder, 
who was in Shumlin’s office when 
Ewell walked in, raised an excited 
eye and exclaimed, “He’s the man 
to play the part.” 

The the lead in The 
Merchant of Yonkers, the first and 
only lead Ewell had until The Seven 
Year Itch. Although he does not 
feel completely responsible for the 
lack of success of The Merchant of 
Yonkers, Ewell now believes that he 
may have let Wilder, Shumlin and 
particularly Bloomgarden down. 


part was 


“My performance didn’t live up 
to the postcards,” he says. 


LIBERTY JONES 


It was probably in the Ewell tra- 
dition that the one Wilder play he 
has been in was the playwright’s 
single flop between two great suc- 
cesses, Our Town and The Skin of 
Our Teeth. Ewell found himself in 
a similar situation with another top 
playwright—Philip Barry. After The 
Philadelphia Story, Barry departed 
from his usual sophisticated style 
and wrote a box-office dud called 
Liberty Jones. This the 
Barry play Eweli has been in. 


was only 


Jetween these two ventures, Ewell 


made his first 


movie. His entrance 


into films was 


matter of 
his 


road 


more a 
demand for 
the 


Largo 


than of 
talents. He 


necessity 
had been in 
Ke y 


tour in 


company of which 


wound up its 
Ewell 
promised him a job in a picture 
that 


California 


ran into a friend there who 


was about to go into pro- 


duction 








—— 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


“I got an apartment and a twen- 
ty-five foot telephone extension,” 
Ewell says, “and I waited. I waited 
two or three weeks, but this guy 
never called. Finally I called him 
and he said, oh, the part had been 
cut out. So there I was, stranded 
and broke. Garson Kanin, who had 
worked with me at Macy’s, was at 
RKO, so I went to see him and | 
said, “Gar, I need some money.” 
He staried to dig into his pocket, 
but I said, “No, Gar, I want a job.” 
He called over Bob Ardrey who was 
writing the script of They Knew 
What They Wanted and told him 
the situation. “The easiest thing to 
do,’ Ardrey said, ‘is to write him a 
part in the picture.’ Karl Malden 
had already been cast for a small 
part, so Ardrey made me his side- 
kick. I got six weeks work and made 
enough money to get out of Holl!y- 


wood.” 


The lure of the Coast had cast 
its spell, however. At least the lure 
of California unemployment insur- 
ance had, and after Liberty Jones 
closed Ewell found himself suffi- 
ciently unemployed to collect insur- 
ance for the time he worked in 
They Knew What They Wanted, if 
he happened to be in California. 
So, with Philip Coolidge, he moved 
into a California bungalow called 
Holly Nook to live on his insurance. 
In their six months of residence 
there, Ewell worked four days in a 
Republic western, and Coolidge got 
one week of stock in Santa Barbara. 
The rest of the time they sat on the 
porch of Holly Nook talking about 
all the untalented people they had 
known in New York who were now 
working in California. One day they 
were going over this list with the 
help of a fifth of gin. As the bottle 
emptied, their list of untalented 
friends lengthened and their lack of 
talent became more and more pro- 
nounced 


“There’s really nothing wrong 


with any of our friends,” Coolidge 
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finally remarked as he flipped the 
empty bottle off the porch of Holly 
Nook, “that a good job for us 
couldn’t fix.” 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 

Seeing little possibility of improv- 
ing his attitude toward his erstwhile 
friends in California, Ewell returned 





to New York for a role in Family 


Portrait, an experience which he 
found exhilarating both because it 
starred his favorite actress, Judith 
Anderson, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity to work with Margaret Web- 
ster. In this play, a fable based on 
the New Testament, Ewell had a 
straight role, but he found himself 
playing it for laughs. 

“I was always trying too hard in 
those days, working to make some- 
thing of every moment,” Ewell says 
“I knew I couldn’t make people feel 
anything with the kind of roles | 
was getting, so I’d try for laughs. | 
kept striving so hard to make every- 
thing count that I’d lose sight of the 
overall impression. Jed Harris once 
told me, ‘You remind me of a guy 
standing in a bare room with no 
clothes on and determined to hang 


himself.’ ” 


NICE GOING 
The germ of Ewell’s present su 

cess was planted in a 1939 musical 
called Nice Going which was a hor- 
rible failure despite the fact that it 
boasted the talents of Mary Martin, 
sert Wheeler, Anthony Ross, Pert 
Kelton and Lee Dixon in addition 
to Ewell. This musical version of 
Sailor Beware opened and closed in 
Boston, but it lasted long enough for 
Dick Berger, manager of Laurence 





Schwab who produced the musical, 
to lay an appreciative eye on Ewell. 
Berger recommended Ewell to 
Oscar Hammerstein II for a role in 
a show Hammerstein had just writ- 
ten, Sunny River, which was des- 
tined to be one more in the long 
succession ol unhappy expel iene cs 
Hammerstein suffered before he 


teamed up with Richard Rodgers 


SUNNY RIVER 


When Sunny River opened in 
New Haven, Ewell gave a fine 
performance to an audience which 
included Hammerstein’s future part- 
ner, Rodgers. By the time Sunny 
River reached New York, Ewell’s 
performance had, in his opinion, 
deteriorated, and neither he nor 
Sunny River stayed around long 
The critics took care of Sunny 
River, and the navy picked up 
Ewell and kept him occupied for 
the next four and a half years. By 
the time he got back to Broadway, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein had 
teamed up, not only as the most 
fabulous composer-librettist combi- 
nation of the period, but also as 
producers. When they were about to 
produce John Loves Mary, they 
both harked back to Ewell’s New 
Haven performance in Sunny River 


and sent for him. 


Ewell, meanwhile, was unaware 
that the fates were tying up his 
loose ends. After his discharge from 
the navy, he couldn’t find a job in 
the theatre. He was working nights 
in a drugstore when a friend sug- 
gested that Ewell go to a drama 
coach who had helped him. 

“I'd never gone to coaches be- 
fore,’ Ewell says. “I thought they 
were a waste of time and effort. 
I’m afraid of people who can talk 
about acting too much, people who 
can theorize about theatre. They 
invariably give bad _ performances 
and don’t direct well. But at this 
point, I was blue and felt I was 
getting nowhere; so I decided I had 


nothing to lose by trying this coach.” 





- 


Paul Himmel 


JOHN LOVES MARY 


Ewell started working with the 
coach, Paul Gordon, two afternoons 
a week in 1946, and when a part 
finally turned up for Ewell the fol- 
lowing year they worked together 
on the role until the show went into 
rehearsal. 

“An actor should never work with 
a coach into 
rehearsal,” Ewell warns. “It’s com- 
pletely unfair to the director. But 
I’m convinced of the importance of 
coaching now. Gordon worked mir- 
acles with me in improving my re- 
laxation and concentration. Without 
his help, I couldn’t have developed 


whatever I have.” 


after a show goes 


Ewell’s first show after he started 
John 
Loves Mary, his first notable con- 
tact with a hit. This success, fol- 
lowed by a fling at being a comic 


working with Gordon was 


as opposed to being an actor) in 
Small Wonder, 
Hollywood’s interest. 


the revue, roused 


ADAM'S RIB 


He made a trip to the Coast to 


in Adam’s Rib with Kath- 


appeal 


arine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy 
and immediately returned to New 
York. A call from Hollywood lured 
him back to the Coast to make Mr. 
Music with Bing Crosby, but as soon 
as this chore was finished he hot- 
footed it East. 


“I never stay out there longer 
than I have to,” Ewell says. “I love 
pictures, but I’ve been conditioned 
by my early insecurity there. Besides, 
most of my close friends are in the 
theatre. I keep hoping there might 
be a part in the theatre for me, and 
unless you’re in New York you don’t 
get parts. I figure it’s better to be 
where the milking is going on.” 


UP FRONT 


When he wasn’t standing hope- 
fully—and fruitlessly—in line at the 
milking barn, Ewell kept going west 
to make films. He worked in a Lana 
Turner picture, a Tyrone Power 


epic and two comedies based on Bill 
Mauldin’s cartoon characters, Willie 
and Joe. Ewell, an admirer of 
Mauldin, felt that the first of these, 
Up Front, was good when it stayed 
close to Mauldin’s conception. But 
he couldn’t find any of Mauldin in 
the sequel, Back at the Front. “I 
did that picture just for the money,” 
he admits 


SMALL WONDER 


The Seven Itch 
outgrowth of Small Wonder. George 
Axelrod, author of the Jtch, wrote 
two sketches for Small Wonder and 
recommended Ewell for the lead in 


Year is a direct 


Itch. Ewell, for his part, was forced 
Small 


the first time in his 


to learn to soliloquize in 
Wonder. For 


career he had to walk around a 
stage and talk without any props. 
Ewell 


says, “I couldn’t have done all the 


The 


“Without that experience,” 


soliloquizing I do in 


Year Itch.” 


Sez en 


SEVEN YEAR ITCH 


Ewell tends to view his role in the 
Itch as the pinnacle of his career, 
past and present. 

“I’ve never read a part that gives 
an actor an opportunity for such 
variety,” he says. “The part is well 
motivated, thought out, rounded. It 
has wonderful and true 
comedy, comedy on different levels 
and in different styles. I have to 
overplay at times and underplay at 
times. I don’t know any other play 
which blends the two.” 


comedy 


His wife deplores a habit he has 
fallen into of saying publicly that 
he’ll never have as good a 
again. 


role 


“I'd given up hope for success 
like this,” Ewell explains. “I'd be- 
come adjusted to the idea that I’d 
always play supporting parts. I love 
to think that I'll play another lead- 
ing role. But first somebody’s got to 
write it. And meanwhile I have to 
make a living.” 
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are 


Old 


by John Gassner 


R. HOFFMAN’S article, “The American Thea- 
tre Is Un-American,” in the March issue 
pleased me on two counts: as usual, I find 

myself more stimulated by the “new criticism,” even 
when I disagree with it, than by the “old criticism,” 
even when I agree with it; Mr. Hoffman’s reply to 
my strictures on the former is vibrant and provoca- 
tive. It also goes far to substantiate the basis of these 
strictures, for Mr. Hoffman establishes beyond any 
doubt that the new dramatic critics for whom he 
speaks look down at the American and look up to 
the European theatre. (I take it that the reader 
knows that we are both talking about the stage and 
the drama after the first World War. If Mr. Hoff- 
man were talking about the period between 1880 
and 1920 or about the past few years, there would 
be little basis for disagreement between us.) He has 
even narrowed the issue by lumping the American, 
Irish, and English theatre together in his condemna- 
tion and by selecting solely the Continental Euro- 
pean theatre for admiration. According to him, we 
are so bad and Continental Europe is so unmistak- 
ably superior in matters dramatic and theatrical that 
we ought to go to school there. 

I may say at once that if, as Mr. Hoffman objects, 
the “new critics” do not actually resemble “Mr. 
Gassner’s ‘fastidious,’ super-aesthetical bogeyman,” 
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Sketches by Howard Low 


they are not trying very hard to escape the descrip- 
tion. Mr. Hoffman himself is promoting that im- 
pression when he goes out of his way to charge 
Judith Anderson and Howard Bay with “stale phoni- 
ness,” (I must wonder how much of their work Mr. 
Hoffman could have seen). He seems so intent on 
casting the American theatre into outer darkness 
that he even allocates to it the sins of the English 
playwrights, T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry, and 
the faults of actors and directors trained in England, 
such as Maurice Evans and Margaret Webster. He is 
so eager, indeed, to slay the star-spangled dragon 
that he takes on a couple of other monsters, the Irish 
drama since 1920 and the British theatre ‘full of the 
elegant decay and turbulent hamminess of Cecil 
Beaton, Christopher Fry and Laurence Olivier.” 
Finally, he presumes to know—although I don’t 
understand how he or anyone else can know—that 
American audiences “would not know how to re- 
spond” unless they were fed, among other things, 
“corny jokes,” ballet in a trite 
“little man.” 


musical and a pathetic 
Like Henry VIII, Lord Essex, Ephraim 
Cabot, Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirk, Hannibal, 
Clark Storey, Abe Lincoln, Stanley Kowalski, Joe 
Keller, Lieutenant Roberts, Kurt Miller, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Sheridan Whiteside, 
Harry Brock and Clarence Day, Sr., Mr. Hoffman? 
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So eager, too, is Mr. Hoffman to send us to Con- 
tinental Europe for training that he forgets that it 
has not been the Europe where “Mr. Gassner’s con- 
temporaries learned their trade” for a quarter of a 
century; that he discovers virtues in the German 
expressionists which the best German critics, Ihering 
and Kerr, could not discover in them; that he over- 
looks the fact that the French theatre left Paul 
Claudel’s plays virtually unproduced for decades. 


But Broadway is, of course, dastardly in the opinion 


of some “new critics” for not producing a play by 
William Carlos Williams or e. e. cummings’ him.) 

“Have we an innovator of stage technique to com- 
pare with Berthold Brecht?” Yes, we have, Mr. 
Hoffman, and his name is Eugene O’Neill. Both men 
took their cue from older techniques (not that this 
is necessarily a fault) and admitted doing so. “Have 
we a company to compare with Barrault’s?” No, we 
haven't. We haven’t any permanent company at all 
nowadays, and if Mr. Hoffman had scored this fact 
against us he would have been entirely correct. But 
we had one, the Group Theatre, for nearly a decade 

and if he wants to know under what difficult con- 
ditions, let him consult Harold Clurman. 

In pursuing his argument against the American 
theatre, Mr. Hoffman could not allow me to say 
that our drama has been favorably received in 
Europe. But in order to refute my claim, he has 
chosen to focus on the past few years. The record 
shows that plays by Eugene O'Neill, Elmer Rice, 
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Maxwell Anderson and even Sophie Treadwell were 
produced frequently and successfully throughout 
Germany and Scandinavia in the twenties and early 
thirties. I also had England in mind when I wrote 
that some of our playwrights were well received 
abroad, but since he has thrown the English theatre 
out of court, my argument on that score would not 
impress him. No, I was not relying on either postwar 
German university student productions of Thornton 
Wilder’s slight one-acter, The Happy Journey, or the 
reception of the current Broadway production of 
Porgy and Bess in Berlin. Nor on “the long Paris 
run” of Annie du Far West, which was a movie and 
not a play when I was in Paris in 1950. 

I prefer the evidence of Professor Horst Frenz of 
Indiana University who summed up O’Neill’s inter- 
national success as follows: “His plays have been 
produced in almost every important city of the world 
and have made a deep impression upon theatre 
audiences, critics, and even publishers.” And O'Neill 
received the Nobel Prize, also given to Bernard Shaw 
and William Faulkner of whom I assume Mr. Hoff- 
man approves. To argue that, “the phoney regenera- 
tion of Death of a Salesman endears it to German 
audiences” is no more an argument against Miller’s 
play than is the argument against Porgy and Bess 
on the grounds that Germans were patronizing to- 
ward its Negro characters. If, since writing his 
article, Mr. Hoffman has read of Paris’ enthusiasm 
for Porey and Bess, he cannot attribute that city’s 
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approval to racist condescension. There is surely 
something suspicious about the argument that when- 
ever an American play fails abroad it fails deservedly, 
but whenever an American play succeeds abroad it 
succeeds undeservedly or only under doubtful cir- 
cumstances. 

‘Isn’t Jean-Paul Sartre a more provocative thinker 
and better craftsman than Miller?” asks Mr. Hoff- 
man. Yes, he is a better “thinker.” After all, he is a 
professional philosopher, although what philosophers 
think of him is not too hard to imagine. But what 
makes him a better playwright—or, at least, “better 
craftsman”? Wherein lies the superior craftsmanship 
of No Exit, The Respectful Prostitute and The Flies? 
Mr. Hoffman, who claims that he doesn’t find it 
necessary to “deflate O’Neill” by citing August 
Strindberg, also invokes Jean Cocteau, who ie 
claims, “uses the tragic mechanism more powerfully 
in The Infernal Machine than O'Neill does any- 
..’ Than in Desire Under the Elms and 
Mourning Becomes Electra? 


where. 


“Can we match Lorca, Claudel, Montherlant and 
even Rolland and Aymé?” Why should we match 
the first three? Their talent is too indigenous to 
Latin culture to be used as a criterion by American 
playwrights. As for Rolland and Aymé, Mr. Hoffman 
is welcome to their plays so far as I am concerned. 
All but one of Rolland’s plays, by the way, were 
written before 1914, and my comparison of American 
and European drama refers to the period after the 
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first World War. Aymé’s comedy, Clerambard, 
charmed me, but I doubt that a play based on little 
more than a clever notion should give our play- 
wrights any inferiority complex. “Have we kept up 
with Shaw’s Saint Joan?” The modern American 
theatre I have defended was from five to seven years 
old when Saint Joan was written; Shaw had been 
writing plays for over thirty years. And how many 
playwrights of Shaw’s caliber did the entire Western 
world produce in the twentieth century—and in the 
two centuries before it? 

Is Jean Giraudoux “more imaginative than Wil- 
liams”? Certainly. Was he a better playwright? Per- 
haps—although we have very little basis for making 
a comparison since there is a marked difference in 
their substance and aims. And on the basis of how 
many of Giraudoux’ plays is Mr. Hoffman willing to 
stake out a claim for him as a playwright of real 
significance? I wonder whether Mr. Hoffman does 
not- take too much stock in mere cleverness as a 
substitute for felt experience. I concede that Luigi 
Pirandello and Brecht deserve admiration, and I 
have given them a good deal of praise myself. But 
that’s one playwright apiece for two countries—and 
both Pirandello and Brecht could be whittled down 
to size if their total output were considered with 
half. the fastidiousness that “new critics” apply to 
O'Neill. 

Since Mr. Hoffman goes out of his way to pro- 
claim a disciple’s faith in Eric Bentley, he may be 

(continued on page 89) 
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LATFORM-STAGE or proscenium-arch, 

radio, IT'V, or motion picture—no matter 

what medium you employ, the problems 

of effectively presenting an established 
masterpiece to contemporary audiences remain essen- 
tially the same. Time, by itself, has little to do with 
the case. A three-century-old classic, artfully rein- 
carnated, may establish a more vital and immediate 
communication with today’s public than a modern 
play revived within its author’s lifetime. Shakespeare 
seems closer to us than O'Neill. 

There are two things the producers of a revival 
must achieve, over and above the normal require- 
ments of an effective dramatic presentation: first, 
they must cut away the traditional fustian which, 
visually no less than verbally, tends to collect around 
the body of a famous work; second, they must, with- 
out distorting it, adapt the text and intention of the 
original dramatist to the technical resources and the 
psychological climate of their own time. The success 
of a revival depends largely upon the degree to which 
the work in question proves itself adaptable to these 
changing conditions. 

For Shakespeare the present time is particularly 
propitious. Seemingly indestructible though his texts 
may be, the truth is that for hundreds of years his 
plays were performed under theatrical conventions 
totally alien and generally hostile to his own. It is 
only in the last fifty odd years, with the theatrical use 
of the electric lighting and under the indirect influ- 
ence of the other newer electronic media, that we 
have succeeded in recapturing some of the swift, 
fluid wonder of the Elizabethan stage. 

Of a'l Shakespeare’s plays, Julius Caesar benefits 
from one further, specific circumstance—the auto- 
matic empathy it evokes in modern audiences, to 
whom gang war among the great is a habitual sub- 
ject of melodrama and to whom the tragic conflict 
between personal ambition and democratic integrity 
is painfully and dramatically familiar. 

When Mercury Theatre put on its modern-clothes, 
bare-stage Caesar in 1937 (a production which used 
movie technique), the late John Anderson wrote: 

“Julius Caesar has about it the immediate ring 
of today’s headlines, and the majestic voice of the 
drama’s greatest mouthpiece. One man_ brooding 
against Caesar’s ambition finds another man to share 
his thought. The two become four, then six and 
eight, until they stand around a single man to strike 
him down to save their liberties. Then one man 
emerges to stand alone against them and the mob 
rises and they answer for what they did singly... . 

“Shakespeare’s language presents no incongruity. 
It is simply released to work its supreme magic in 
terms of theatre, as if this method had renewed its 
vouchers of immortality, as if, in fact, a great poet 
had risen in our midst only yesterday, a poet who 
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The producer of Julius Caesar argues that 


Shakespeare was close both to the needs of 


the camera and to the spirit of modern times 


by John Houseman 


Designed by Wynn Associates 


understands the movies, as profoundly as he does the 
human heart.” 

For audiences whose daily news diet was being 
poisoned by the unchecked growth of Fascist and 
Nazi power, Orson Welles prepared a script that 
was as sharp and violent as his production. Since it 
was clearly impossible to bring the pomp of the 
Roman state, the city mob’s massive violence or, 
above all, the changing tide of battle onto his small 
stage, they were handled impressionistically. Out of 
darkness into the crude electric glare of innumerable 
projectors, dark uniformed figures appeared in con- 
flict and vanished with stylized and shocking sud- 
denness. Like all the best of Welles’s work, it was 
magically and brilliantly theatrical. 

Now, fifteen years later, I find myself, in a differ- 
ent association, faced with an even greater chal- 
lenge—that of helping to transfer Julius Caesar to 
the screen. 
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Producer Houseman was surprised to find 
the camera could follow Shakespeare's 
stage directions more closely than the 
modern stage. 


When Shakespeare wrote, 
‘.. . how many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown?” 


he was, as we have seen, prophesying most accu- 
rately. It remained for us, now, to reproduce his 
“lofty scene” with all of its content and excitement, 
no longer on one small stage, but in hundreds of 
theatres the country over, in terms that are moving 
and comprehensible, not only to some tens of thou- 
sands of experienced New York playgoers, but to 
movie audiences of millions from coast to coast. 

In preparing this project we started with two 
assets: the psychological climate for such a drama 
remains propitious, and, in this new medium, we 
had no fustian to strip away, no accreted tradition 
of Shakespearean movie-acting to inhibit us. 

This left us free to attack our main artistic prob- 
lem—that of translating Shakespeare’s bloody and 
turbulent melodrama into a medium where both mass 
effects and personal conflict can be more closely 
observed and more fully developed than under the 
constant and unchanging focus of a playhouse stage. 
Yet, while exploiting the camera’s brooding mobility, 
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O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 


we had to be careful never to substitute effect for 
tension; not to sacrifice—as some Shakespearean 
movies have—the dramatic unity of the work as a 
whole. 

For these reasons v.e were particularly fortunate 
in having as our director and collaborator a man 
well known for his experience and skill in the writing 
and staging of intelligent talking pictures. As our 
work progressed it was Joe Mankiewicz, the movie 
maker, who proved to be the conservative among us. 
He it was who held us most severely to a direct and 
smooth transition from playscript to screenplay; he 
who insisted, and then went on to demonstrate, that 
the diverse and special resources of the movie 
medium should be used not, to supercharge or distort 
but to render Shakespeare’s political thriller faith- 
fully and imaginatively for the screen. When we had 
finished, we found, to our surprise, that we had 
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adhered more closely not only to Shakespeare’s text 
but also to Shakespeare’s stage directions than would 
have been possible or desirable on a modern stage. 

From the start we set ourselves one basic rule: 
that at no point must the words or the action of the 
drama be swamped by “‘production”—either by spec- 
tacular mass or by irrelevant detail. For this reason, 
in spite of the studio’s offer of Technicolor, we chose 
to film Julius Caesar in the familiar and concentrated 
dramatic tones of black and white. 

Our costumes, while authentic in style, are simple 
and functional. Formal or informal, civilian or mili- 
tary, we tried to give the impression at all times that 
our actors were men wearing clothes, not characters 
wearing costumes. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that 


we are underlings. (John Gielgud and James Mason.) 


Our sets are architectural: some small, some mas- 
sive, but all, we trust, dramatically effectual. Our 
main stage, the Roman forum with the “pulpit” and 
the long, steep flight of steps leading up to the 
pillared porch of the Capitol where Caesar is mur- 
dered, has the line and scope of great stage design. 
For years we have all been admiring Gordon Craig’s 
magnificent theatrical conceptions while regretfully 
realizing that their proportions could never be satis- 
factorily contained within the restricted frame of our 
modern proscenium arches. In the motion picture 
Julius Caesar, however, we have to a great extent 
been able to satisfy our hunger for heroic setting. 
And through the magic power of lens and micro- 
phone, registering every syllable and every facial 
expression, no matter how whispered the voice or 
how intimate the secret thought, the actors and their 
conflicts are never dwarfed by their surroundings. 
Rather, they gain from the set’s great size and their 
own changing and controlled dramatic relation to it. 

In sharp contrast to the official magnificence of 
the Capitol is the sweaty congestion of our Roman 
slums. Here, as in the later military scenes, it was 
action, not spectacle, we were after, dramatic reality 
rather than archeological realism. (Not that we 
weren't pleased the afternoon Vittorio de Sica 
came onto our set and, walking up our dark and 
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crooked street, asked if we had not copied it irom 
an existing alley in present-day provincial Ferrara 
rather than from ancient Rome. 

No aspect of our production has raised as many 
questioning eyebrows as our casting. The choice ot 
Marlon Brando as Marc Antony led some skeptics 
to quip that “Friends, Romans, Countrymen” might 
become “Kowalski Variations on a Speech by Shake- 
speare.” A few feet of film will silence, once for all, 
any remaining doubts as to the quality of Brando’s 
diction. Beyond that, there is no question in my mind 
that in natural equipment, temperament and appli- 
cation he is one of the very great actors of our time. 

For the rest of the cast, Joseph Mankiewicz, Dore 
Schary and I feel we have fulfilled our original 
hope—to obtain the best available classic talent on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

The Cassius of the Stratford Festival, that undis- 
puted master of English dramatic verse, John Giel- 
gud, is our Cassius. For our hero, the noble Brutus, 
we had never thought of but one man. James Mason, 
after years of motion picture stardom, is repeating in 
our picture a part he played at the Gate Theatre in 
Dublin sixteen years ago. Louis Calhern is, we think, 
a more human and disturbing Caesar than many of 
the pompous and hollow dictators of past produc- 
tions. Douglas Watson, who two seasons ago played 
Romeo on Broadway, is the young Octavius Caesar. 
Greer Garson, our Calpurnia, and Deborah Kerr, 
Brutus’ wife Portia, are both actresses trained in the 
classic tradition. 

With such a mixture of talent and temperament 
we were warned to expect trouble. There was none. 
Whatever the cause—the pleasure of speaking noble 
and well-rehearsed lines on a movie set, Joe Man- 
kiewicz’s expert and sensitive direction or the pure 
excitement of the drama itself—the agreeable truth 
is that we could not have had a happier or more 
absorbed company. When an actor was not on call, 
the chances were that one might find him on the set 
or out on a broiling location, intently watching the 
performances of his colleagues. When Marlon Brando 
finished Antony’s speech in the forum, nine hundred 


extras burst into applause—and John Gielgud was 
leading them. 


John Houseman has a long list 
of Broadway and Hollywood 
productions to his record. 
Among the former are Orson 
Welles’ Julius Caesar, Shoe- 
maker's Holiday, The Cradle 
Will Rock, Native Son, and the 
more recent King Lear; among 
the later, The Bad and the Beau- 
tiful, They Live by Night, Letter 
from an Unknown Woman and 
the new Julius Caesar. 














FROM A VACUUM TUBE 


O WHOM does the television dramatist address 
himself when he sits down at his typewriter? 
There must be some sort of audience in his 

mind as he launches into the enormously difficult 

process of communication; but to whom is he talk- 
ing? Is it one person, whom he imagines sitting 
solitary and attentive in front of his screen, one 
lonely viewer? Or perhaps the statistical Smith 
family, with its 2.2 children, and on whom the 

Joneses have dropped in for the evening? Or—far 

more challenging—is he preparing to move a care- 

fully considered idea into the heads of a whole 
myriad, the mass audience mensurable only by 

Trendices? This reflection has fascinated me, as I 

have sat watching some of the hour-long entertain- 

ments contrived for me by “Studio One” and by 

“Robert Montgomery Presents”; and I have decided 

the answer is none of these. For when the television 

dramatist summons up all his considerable craftsman- 
ship, all his guile and wit and conscience in order to 
talk to us, he can surely find more to say than the 
parcel of trivialities and banalities which has become 
our fare. After all, he has respect for our intelli- 
gence. No, no; he cannot be talking to us at all. But 
then to whom? I believe I have the answer. I be- 
lieve that he is speculatively addressing himself solely 
to the man he hopes will buy his script. The uneasy 
feeling is growing on me that what we viewers are 
stuck with is not what a given writer would like to 
tell us so much as a sixty-minute peek at what he 
hopes some advertiser would not object to telling us. 

Communication, arduous enough under the best 

circumstances, can only be hopelessly compromised 

by such a handicap. We may be permitted to doubt 
that any striking, provocative or original thought 
will ever survive so tortured a collaboration. 


is not prepared to collaborate, to trim his notions 
to mesh with those of director, actors, designer, tech- 


nicians and producer; clearly, this has been done 


with success in the theatre for centuries. But th 


modern mass audience involves the collaboration of 
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Clearly, no writer can hope to be a dramatist who 






by Douglas Mackenzie 


all these and, in addition, of some others, and it is 
these “some others” who have unwittingly conspired 
to cheat the mass audience of masterpieces, fobbing 
them off instead with, at best, entertainments. Mo- 
tion picture production requires the collaboration of 
real estate owners. Radio and television get, if they 
do not require, the active collaboration of the manu- 
facturers of commodities and their advertising agents. 
Even if such collaborators were competent to assist 
at the birth pangs of a masterpiece, they have no 
wish to. It is not their concern. Drama, issuing from 


the vacuum tube, languishes. 


Indeed, how could it be otherwise? The producer, 
glancing apprehensively over his shoulder at the 
manufacturer and the advertising agent, becomes 


timorous; ideas, always prickly things, become sus- 


pect; even originality becomes somehow dangerous. 
Thus, in the space of a random three weeks, “Studio 
One” and “Robert Montgomery Presents” offered 
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YES] NO |mavee 


We viewers are stuck with not what a writer would like to 
tell us so much as what he hopes some advertiser would not 


object to telling us. 


adaptations of a Saturday Evening Post short story, 
an English whodunit, a Conrad novel, a Pamela 
Frankau novel, a Grace Boynton novel and—yjust 
one work written especially for television. The short 
story had enough substance to make a quite pleasant 
half-hour’s entertainment on, say, “Suspense”; in- 
flated to fill sixty minutes, it expired of a severe case 
of bloat. The whodunit was improbable, tedious and 
trifling; nor was Agnes Eckhardt, the adapter, suc- 
cessful at making us care for either the good people 
or the bad. What was done to Conrad’s The Shadow 
Line was shameful, ludicrous and preposterous. The 
adapters of the other two novels coped, variously, 
with that old problem: whether simply to retell the 
incidents of the narrative, and the hell with the nov- 
elist’s view of life, or attempt to do justice to the 
view of life by contriving a story necessarily different 
because of its being wrenched from pages to screen. 
This choice almost always is an impossible one. Only 
the original play, by Stanley Niss (on “Studio One”) 
evoked an atmosphere of genuine credibility, with 
characters who had interest. And his script, The 
Mark of Cain, let us down with a dreadful bump in 
the last ten minutes, with its hasty efforts to make 
peaches-and-cream out of what had been till then 
a satisfactorily tart dish of persimmons. 


What the American Tobacco Company and 
Robert Montgomery did to The Shadow Line merits 
some rueful scrutiny. This novel (it was called a 
short story in the list of credits appended to the 
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television program) has for an epigraph a line from 
Baudelaire : 
D’autre fois, calme plat, grand miroir 
De mon désespoir 

which hints at its theme; so does its title. A man 
signs on as captain of a sailing-ship, his first com- 
mand. He goes through a searching ordeal, as a 
result of which he passes the “shadow line” of his 
generation: he is no longer a youth; that is past; 
he is a mature man. His trial involves no violent 
upheaval of nature; none of the officers or men is 
opposed to him as antagonist. His problems come 
about because of a dead calm in nature and because 
of sickness in man. He alone of the entire ship’s 
complement is not felled by fever—he and the cook, 
Ransome, who has a heart condition. Nor is there 
any quinine in the ship’s store, for it was stolen by 
the previous captain. The chief mate, Mr. Burns, is 
convinced the ship sails under a curse laid on her by 
this former captain, and this obsession works to some 
extent in the young captain’s mind. But in sum the 
story is—as in many of Conrad’s novels—that of a 
man caught in the grip of circumstances which de- 
mand of him that he discover the reality about him- 
self. It is, as the captain himself remarks, the story 
of an “episode which had been maturing and tem- 
pering my character—though I did not know it.” 
At the end, after the ordeal is over, after he has 
brought his ship into port as the culmination of 
seventeen days on deck, without sleep for the last 
forty hours of the trip, he tells an acquaintance: 
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“I feel old. . . . All of you on shore look to me just 
a lot of skittish youngsters that have never known 
a care in the world.” And his acquaintance nods 
sympathetically and murmurs, “. . . a man should 
stand up to his bad luck, to his mistakes, to his con- 
science and all that sort of thing. Why—what else 
would you have to fight against? A man has 
got to learn everything—and that’s what so many 
of them youngsters don’t understand.” 

Now, ironically, this is just the sort of story that 
television is gaited to handle well; that is to say, it 
has intimacy, a small focus, and intensity of interest 
in one character. No spectacles intrude, nothing that 
the camera cannot translate into the living-room with 
simplicity. Techniques abound for articulating both 
the story and the novelist’s view of life. It happens 
that here, for once, the adapter was up against no 
particular difficulty in deciding how to solve the 
problem of dramatizing a novel. There is not, in the 
story, such an abundance of incidents that some 
must be cut; the characters are few and clearly 
drawn; what Conrad wanted to say comes through 
with his usual lucidity. There could have been only 
one question, one doubt in the mind of the ‘adapter 
or his producer): is the story worth telling, and is 
the novelist’s view of life worth representing? And if 
the answer to this question was “No,” then the solu- 
tion patently must have been to look elsewhere for 
material. But another solution was found, and it is 
instructive, in a morbid way. 

What they did was this: They invented two wholly 
new characters, giving them names which Conrad 
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had used. Burns, the chief mate, was transformed 
into a hulking, scheming, villainous chief mutineer. 
Ransome, who in the book was heroic in his devo- 
tion to duty and described by Conrad as “thoroughly 
sailor-like . . . with intelligent, quiet eyes, a well-bred 
face . . . the disciplined independence of his manner 
made up an attractive personality. . . . It was a 
pleasure to look at him. The man positively had 
grace . . . his pleasant, quiet voice and . . . faint, 
slightly wistful smile,” was metamorphosed into an 
evil, cackling grin, leering and plotting against the 
young captain at every turn. The captain himself 
was turned into what Conrad would have dismissed 
as a “cub.” A loyal mate was slugged with a belaying- 
pin. The captain had to quell a sort of sixth-grade 
mutiny with two pistols. Ludicrously, because time 
was running out on the producer, this brummagen 
situation was resolved by having Burns undergo a 
sudden and incredible change of heart; he assembled 
the tiny crew and addressed them in terms which 
a high-school coach would have scorned to use as a 
pep talk between the halves of a football game. He 
became, in effect, one part Captain Bligh and one 
part Elsie Dinsmore. “I don’t want to go with blood 
on my soul, men,” he quavered, as he urged them 
to call off the mutiny and follow their good, their 


(continued on page 92) 









What was done to Joseph Conrad's The Shadow 
Line is instructive, in a morbid way. 
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by Kermit Bloomgarden 


— ORIGINAL production of The Children’s Hour, 
set up at Maxine Elliot’s Theatre in November 
of 1934, ran for some eighty-six weeks. It was Lillian 
Hellman’s first produced play, and so enthusiastic 
was its critical reception that overnight she rocketed 
to a top place among American dramatists. The late 
Burns Mantle showered The Children’s Hour with 
four stars, the ultimate in praise, and the Herald 
Tribune’s great stylist, Percy Hammond, wrote: “It 
will make your eyes start from their sockets as its 
agitating tale is unfolded with honest audacity and 
craftsmanship.” Echoing these two were George Jean 
Nathan, Robert Benchley, Gilbert Gabriel and magis- 
trates of lesser note. 

Yet for all the play’s success, for all the warmth 
of its critical greeting, its production and long en- 
gagement were attended by many crises. Most of 
them I participated in when I became producer 
Herman Shumlin’s general manager, shortly after 
the play opened. In casting the play, Shumlin 
and Miss Hellman suffered many rebuffs. A score of 
actresses turned down bids to play the slandered 
teachers, among them Katherine Alexander, Alice 
Brady, Margalo Gilmore, Kay Johnson, Beth Merrill 
and Sally Bates. 

There was a reason for their skittishness. Eight 
years earlier, the cast of The Captive had been 
arrested at the Empire, eased into a patrol car and 
lined up at a police station. The central theme of 
The Captive concerned the abnormal affection of 
two women for each other. Self-righteous hypocrites 
and headline-hunting politicians had argued that 
the play would corrupt the pure in heart and clam- 
ored for official action. The Captive was withdrawn 
at the height of its run. 

In The Children’s Hour a girl’s school is laid 
waste when a malevolent child whispers the lie that 
her two teachers are inordinately fond of each other. 
With the memory of the fate of the cast of The 
Captive fresh in their memories, actresses had an 
understandable reluctance to taunt the meddlers and 
the prudes and the police. Insofar as New York was 
concerned, their fears were groundless. 

But two other great cultural centers in our democ- 
racy frowned upon it. The mayor of Boston, elated 
at having outlawed Eugene O’Neill’s Strange .Inter- 
lude and Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates, turned 
thumbs down on The Children’s Hour, over the pro- 
tests of hundreds of playgoers. Not to be outdone by 
his New England opposite, the mayor of Chicago, 
cued by his corporation counsel, branded The Chil- 
dren’s Hour objectionable. The Boston ban, quite a 
few mayors later, still stands. 

In London, the Lord Chamberlain, while con- 
ceding that it was an extraordinarily fine play, ruled 
against its public showing. But the London reviewers 
applauded it to a man when it was put on at a 
subscription theatre in the British capital. 

Even before the play ran afoul of Boston and 
Chicago officialdom, The Children’s Hour was in- 
strumental in the formation of the New York Critics’ 
Circle. When the Pulitzer judges met in the Spring 
of 1935 to vote their award for the best American 
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play of the 1934-35 season, they created a riot when 
they named The Old Maid. An unofficial poll of the 
active critics in New York showed The Children’s 
Hour their favorite for the citation. The indignation 
of the critics knew no bounds when they learned that 
the committee which had been named by Columbia 
University’s trustees to screen candidates for the 
laurel had deemed but three worthy—not one of 
which three received so much as one of the critic’s 
votes. The culprits? William Lyon Phelps, Stark 
Young and John Erskine. Phelps had refused to sit 
through a performance of Miss Hellman’s play, and 
it was binding on the three jurors that they recom- 
mend no play to which any one of them objected. 

Ever since I started to produce plays on my own 
in 1945 I’ve been haunted with the desire to revive 
The Children’s Hour. Its implications are more 
pertinent today—when the technique of the lie and t 
the smear has flowered so frighteningly—than when 
the play was first produced. 

This production of The Children’s Hour also offers 
sharp comment on the changes in the economy of the 
theatre in the eighteen years since the play was first 
presented here. Shumlin was able to put it on in 
handsome fashion for $15,000. The cost of repro- 
ducing the play in 1952 was $45,000. In 1934 the 
management profited when the _ play’s business 
reached $7,000 a week. At the Coronet the play is 
subject to eviction any week in which the box-office 
trade drops below $14,000. But in that interval 
admission prices for best seats had risen but thirty- 
three per cent. This trend, if prolonged, can all but 
wipe out the theatre 







































Kermit Bloomgarden has produced, among other 
plays, Heavenly Express, Deep Are the Roots, Death 
of a Salesman, Another Part of the Forest and—most 
revently—The Children’s Hour. 
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Children's 
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a drama in three acts 






by Lillian Heliman 





The Children's Hour was first produced by 
Herman Shumlin at Maxine Elliot’s Theatre, 
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ACT ONE 
Living room of the Wright-Dobie School. 
Late afternoon in April 





ACT TWO 
SCENE 1. Living room at Mrs. Tilford’s. A few 
hours later. 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE: A room in the Wright-Dobie 
School for girls, a converted farmhouse 
eighteen miles from the town of Lancet. 
It is a comfortable, unpretentious room 
used as an afternoon study-room and at 
all other times as the living room. 
Downstage right is a large window 
through which we see a stone wall 
covered with ivy. Up stage of the win- 
dow is a large wooden pilaster support- 
ing the ceiling beam which runs the 
length of the room. On the pilaster are 
two small carriage prints. Up stage of 
the pilaster, a built-in bookcase filled 
with books. The bottom shelf is also 
used to keep pads, pencils, ink, sta- 
tionery, etc. Stage right in the up stage 
wall, another bookcase filled with books 
and bric-a-brac. 


Center stage there is a large door 
leading to a hallway which leads right 
to the outside door and left to other 
roms of the house. In the hall is a 
staircase going off left. There is a chair 
right of the stairs against the wall. 
Left of the door, in the up stage wall 
of the room, is another built-in book- 
case similarly filled. On the lower 
shelf of this bookcase is a telephone. 
On the wall to the left of the bookcase 
is a bulletin board, below it a cabinet, 
on which are four books and a clock. 
There is a wastebasket right of the 
cabinet. 


Down right, in front of the window, 
is a small oblong table with a table 
lamp and ash tray. Down right of the 
table, a Hitchcock chair. Up left of the 
table, a green upholstered chair. Right 
center, a large soja with small round 
pillows at either end. Beside the left 
end of the sofa, a small pie-crust table 
on which is a large ash tray and a small 
china kitten. 


Left center there is an oblong desk 
with a drawer that faces up stage. 
On the desk: inkstand with pen, a bot- 
tle of ink, ash tray, pads, pencils, etc. 
In the drawer of the desk: Examination 
papers, pads, pencils, cigarettes, and 


matches. Right of the desk, a Hitch- 
cock chair. Up stage of the desk, a 
wooden armchair with upholstered seat. 
Left of the desk, an upholstered chair 
with low arms. Down left, below the 
pilaster, is a round checkerboard table 
and Windsor chair. On the table, a 
green shade student lamp. Downstage 
left, a large, ornate Franklin stove, be- 
side which, downstage, is an iron coal 
or wood scuttle. Two converted oil 
lamps hang from the ceiling beam, right 
and left of center. 


It is early in an afternoon in April. 
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AT RISE: MRS. LILY MORTAR is sitting in 
the chair left of the desk, with her head 
back and her eyes closed, holding a 
book in her lap. sue is a florid woman 
of forty-five with obviously touched-up 
hair. Her clothes are too fancy for 
a classroom. 


Eight girls, from twelve to fourteen 
years old, are informally grouped on 
chairs and sofa. JANET is seated in the 
chair down right of the D.R. table. 
She is sewing on an apron. HELEN is 
seated in the chair up left of the D.R. 
table, sewing flowers on a red band 
which is intended for a hat. THey both 
have sewing baskets beside them. Eve- 
LYN, kneeling on a pillow beside the 
right end of sofa, is using her scissors 
to trim the hair of Rosalie, who is 
sitting on the floor in front of her. 
ROSALIE is holding a hand mirror in 
which she, nervously, follows the trim- 
ming of her hair. 


Lois, frantically studying for a Latin 
exam, is seated on the right end of the 
sofa. CATHERINE is seated beside her, 
reading. LESLIE, who is writing in a note- 
book, is sitting on the floor leaning 
against the left end of the sofa. sue is 
facing left. All the girls have school 
books, notebooks, pencils, candy, etc., 
beside them. 


The eighth girl, peccy roGERs, is sitting 
on the left arm of the sofa. sHE is read- 
ing aloud from a book. 


SHE is bored and reads in a sing-song, 
tired voice. 


peccy: (Reading as the curtain rises) 
I hear him mock the luck of Caesar, 
which the gods give men to excuse 
their after wrath: 


(The curtain is up, as:) 

Husband, I come. Now to that name 
my courage prove my title. I am fire, 
and air; my other elements I give to 
baser life. So, have you done? Come 
then, and take the least warmth of my 
lips. Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, 
long farewell. (peGcy pokes CATHERINE) 
I kiss you here. 


(ROSALIE passes some candy to LOIS) 


CATHERINE: Skip it. 
peccy: Iras? Lois, where are you? You 
die here. 


Lois: (Monotonously) Ferebam, fere- 
bas, ferebat—(Looks up from Latin 
book) All right. I’m dead. I'd like to 
die till after the exam was over and 
then go swimming. Ferebamus, fereba- 
tis, fere, fere— 


(HELEN puts the red band on which she 
has been sewing a flower, on Rosalie’s 
head) 

Ferebant. 


CATHERINE: (To LOIS) 


MRS. MORTAR: (Opens her eyes) Evelyn, 
what are you doing? 


EVELYN: Uh, nothing, Mrs. Mortar. 
MRS. MORTAR: You're certainly doing 
something. It’s very unfortunate that 
you girls cannot sit quietly with your 
sewing and drink in the immortal 
words of the immortal bard. There will 
never be another. (EVELYN has taken 
the band from Rosalie’s head and puts 
it on her own) What’s that thing? Who 
is sewing on that? 


EVELYN: It’s a hat for church. You said 
I couldn’t wear that handkerchief again. 


MRS. MORTAR: 
church. Not 
school. 


You can’t wear that to 
when I chaperone the 


HELEN: (Takes the band from EVELYN 
and puts it on the down right table) 
Might as well throw it away. 


MRS. MORTAR: Throw it away. If ever 
you had known the pangs of adversity, 
as I have known them— (Vaguely) Do 
something else with it. Women must 
learn these tricks. (To peccy and caATH- 
ERINE) Continue, please. 


peccy: Er. The stroke of death is as 
a lover’s pinch, which hurts, and is 
desir’d. 


(The up center door has slowly opened 
and mary starts to sneak into the room. 
CATHERINE sees her and motions her 
away. MARY slowly and silently exits, 
closing the door) 


Lois: (Unexpectedly, dreamy) I know. 
(Then sHE goes back to mumbling the 
Latin, embarrassed) 


PEGGY: Dost thou lie still? If thus thou 
vanishest, thou tell’st the world it is 
not worth leave taking. 


(ROSALIE passes candy to HELEN) 


CATHERINE: Dissolve thick cloud, and 
rain; that I may say the gods them- 
selves do weep. 


peccy: This proves me base: If she first 
meet the curled Antony. 


(Simultaneously) 
Lois. (To CATHERINE) Will you help me 
with this after class is over? 


(Simultaneously) 


CATHERINE: I helped you with it last 
week. What’s the matter with you? 
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MRS. MORTAR: (Rapping on the table) 
We cannot have this. How many peo- 
ple in this room are talking— 






HELEN: Mrs. Mortar, we have exams to- 
morrow. We have to— 

MRS. MORTAR: (Rises) I cannot allow 
you to use the sewing and elocution 
hour to learn what you should have 
been learning the entire past term. 


peccy: (Trying to save things, turns to 
Mrs. Mortar) | Excuse me. (Quickly 
reads again) He’ll make demand of her, 
and spend that kiss which is my heaven 
to have. Come, thou mortal wretch 


MRS. MORTAR: 
sofa. 


(Crosses to left end of 
To peccy) You're talking to an 
asp. You're going to die. Try to feel, 
try. Try again. I'll give you the cue. 
ROSALIE: What’s a cue? 

MRS. MORTAR: A cue is a line given the 
actor or actress to remind them of their 


next speech. 


CATHERINE: To remind him or her. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Motions CATHERINE to be 
quiet. Speaks to peGcy, tapping her on 
the chest) Why thy sharp teeth this 
knot intrinsicate. 


CATHERINE: Did he not mean intrinsic? 


MRS. MORTAR: (Glowers at her) Be still. 
Of life at once untie; poor venomous 
fool, be angry and dispatch. Peace, 
peace, dost thou not see my baby at 
my breast— 


CATHERINE: (Happily) Mrs. Mortar, you 
skipped two lines. Because I would 


have said, O eastern star, but I couldn’t 
say it because you— 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses back to chair 
left of desk. Sits) I never missed a 
line in my life. Never. 


CATHERINE: (Rises. Crosses toward mrs. 
MORTAR to show her the book) Yes, 
ma’am. Look. 


(MRS. MORTAR holds up her hand to stop 
CATHERINE ) 


Lois: Utor, fruor, fungor, potior and 


vascor take the dative. 


CATHERINE: 
the sofa. 


(Returns to her place on 
Kicks tots. Sits) Take the 
ablative, stupid. 


peccy: (To CATHERINE) You're always 
correcting somebody. 


LOIS: 


Utor, fruor, fungor, potiar and— 
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MRS. MORTAR: 
cannot allow you to interrupt us this 





(Raps on table) Lois, I 


way. 
Lois: I’m sorry. 
ROSALIE: Were you ever in the movies, 


Mrs. Mortar? 


MRS. MORTAR: I had my offers. It’s a 
shallow art. Not for me. (SHE goes back 
to her book) 


ROSALIE: (EVELYN has suddenly snipped 
another piece. ROSALIE looks in mirror) 
Stop it. That’s enough. Oh, look what 
you've done! (Turns to EVELYN) You 
know what I just think. I think you 
did it on purpose. That’s what I just 
think. (Turns down stage) But it won’t 


work. I’ve got my strapless dress. So 
there. 
EVELYN: That J] want to see. You in 


a strapless dress. 

(The cirts start to giggle) 
ROSALIE: I say you did it on purpose. 
Because he’s coming to my house. 


EVELYN: 
cause 


He’s coming to your house be- 
he’s your cousin, that’s what. 
A strapless dress— 

(ALL laugh) 


MS. MORTAR: 
noise and 


(Becomes aware of the 
raps on the table again) 
I want this noise to cease. And I want 
that silly talk to stop. It is natural that 
young women should think of young 


men. But it is not natural until it is 
proper. 
ROSALIE: Mrs. Mortar, was Mr. Mortar 


very handsome? 


MRS. MORTAR: He was an executive. 











(MARY TILFORD comes in the L. door 
clutching a slightly faded bunch of wild 
flowers. The door opens far enough to 
let her squeeze cautiously in. SHE is 
fourteen, neither pretty nor ugly. SHE 
is an undistinquished-looking girl, ex- 
cept for the sullenly dissatisfied expres- 
sion on her face. sHEe leaves the door 
open and crosses above the down left 
table to L. of Mrs. Mortar) 


MRS. MORTAR: Well, young lady, where 
have you been? You were supposed to 
read Antony. Where have you been? 
MARY: (Smiling) I took a walk. 

MRS. MORTAR: Without asking my per- 
mission. The result is that I had to read 
Antony, and I have enough to do. 
You've been most discourteous. (To 


class) And courtesy is breeding and 





breeding is most to be desired in wo- 
man. It’s what every man wants in 
woman. 


ROSALIE: May I have permission to 
write that down, Mrs. Mortar? 

EVELYN: We wrote it down last week. 
MRS. MORTAR: (To MARY) Mary, I am 


waiting for your explanation. Or I shall 
most certainly report— 


MARY: (Quickly) I am sorry, Mrs. 
Mortar. I went to get you these flowers. 
I thought you would like them and I 
didn’t know it would take so long to 
pick them. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Flattered) Well, well. 
MARY: You were telling us last week 
how much you liked flowers, and I 
thought that I would bring you some 
and— 


MRS. MORTAR: That was very sweet of 
you, Mary. (To the class) I always like 
thoughtfulness. But you must not allow 
anything to interfere with your classes. 
(To mary) Now run along, dear, and 
get a vase and some water to put my 
flowers in. 


(MARY turns, sticks out her tongue at 
the class, and exits left. The cass starts 
to laugh. mrs. MORTAR looks up, sharply) 


PEGGY: (Quickly reads) Oh Antony. 
Nay, I will take thee too. What, should 
' stay? 


MRS. MORTAR: You may put that book 
away, Peggy. I am sure your family 
need never worry about your going on 
the stage. 


PEGGY: I don’t want to go on the stage. 
I want to be a veterinarian. 





MRS. MORTAR: Well, I certainly hope you 
won't read to the animals. 


(The laughter of the class pleases her. 
The cirts are making a great show of 
doing nothing. ROSALIE passes some 
candy to EVELYN. MRS. MORTAR puts her 
head back, closes her eyes) 


CATHERINE: How much longer, O Cata- 
line, are you going to abuse our pa- 
tience? (To tors) Now translate it, and 
for goodness’ sakes try to get it right 
this time. 


(SHE and LOIS are murmuring when 
KAREN WRIGHT enters through up center 
door. sHE leaves the door open. KAREN 
is an attractive woman of twenty-eight, 
casually pleasant in manner, without 
sacrifice of warmth or dignity. sHE 


smiles at the girls, goes to above the 
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desk. With her entrance there is an 
immediate change in the manner of the 
GIRLS: THEY are fond of her and they 
respect her. sHE gives MORTAR, whose 
quotation has reached her, an annoyed 
look. sHe is carrying some notebooks 
and papers which she places on the 
desk) 


MRS. MORTAR: (For no reason) As sweet 
as balm, as soft as air, O Antony— 


JANET: Good afternoon, Miss Wright. 
LOIs: Quo usque tandem abutere. 
KAREN: (Automatically) Abutere. 
(Opens drawer in desk) 


ROSALIE: (Rises. Crosses to right of 
KAREN) Look at my hair, Miss Wright. 
Look at it. Look what Evelyn did— 


KAREN: (Smiling) She didn’t do good. 


EVELYN: (Giggling) I didn't mean to do 
it that bad, Miss Wright, but Rosalie’s 
got funny hair. I saw a picture in the 
paper, and I was trying to do it that 
way. 


ROSALIE: (Feels her hair, looks patheti- 
cally at KAREN) Oh, what shall I do, 
Miss Wright? (Gesturing) It’s long 
here, and it’s short here and— 


KAREN: Come up to my room later and 
I'll see if I can fix it for you. 


(ROSALIE crosses D.S. to R. of sofa, grabs 
pillow from under eve.yn, places it on 


the floor in front of R. end of sofa ond 
sits on it) 


MRS. MORTAR: And hereafter we'll have 
no more haircutting. 


KAREN: Helen, did you look for your 
bracelet? 


HELEN: I've looked everywhere. I can’t 
find it. 


KAREN: Have a good look. It must be 
in your room somewhere. 


(maRY comes in from left, with her 
flowers in a vase. When SHE sees KAREN, 
she loses some of her assurance. KAREN 
looks at the flowers in surprise) 


mary: (Crosses R. below desk to the 
D.R. table, places the vase on the table) 
Good afternoon, Miss Wright. (Looks 
at KAREN, who is staring hard at the 
flowers) 


KAREN: Hello, Mary. 
MRS. MORTAR: (Fluttering) Peggy has 


been reading Cleopatra for us. 
(PEGGY sighs) 
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KAREN: (Smiling) 
leopatra. 


Peggy doesn’t like 


MRS. MORTAR: I don’t think she quite 
appreciates it, hut— 


KAREN: Well, I didn’t either. (To mary, 
who has moved up to R. of sofa) 
Where'd you get those flowers, Mary? 


mRS. MORTAR: She picked them for me. 
(Hurriedly) It made her a little late to 
class, but she heard me say I loved 
flowers, and she went to get them for 
me. (With a sigh) The first wild flow- 
ers of the season. 


KAREN: But not the very first, are they, 
Mary? 


(ALL the girls are watching) 
MARY: I don’t know. 


KAREN: Where did you get them? 


maRY: Near Conway’s cornfield, I think. 


KAREN: It wasn’t necessary to go so far. 
There was a bunch exactly like this in 
the garbage can this morning. 


ROSALIE: Oh! 
(The cirts giggle) 


MRS. MORTAR: (After a second, rises) 
Oh, I can’t believe it! What a nasty 
thing to do! Garbage can flowers! 
(Crosses R. above sofa to above R. end 
of sofa. To mary) And I suppose you 
have just as fine an excuse for being 
an hour late to breakfast this morning, 
and last week— (To KAREN) I haven't 


wanted to tell you these things before, 
but— 


KAREN: (Hurriedly, as the school bell 
rings off stage) There’s the bell. 


(ALL the girls rise, gathering up their 
books, sewing baskets, etc., and exit 
through the up center door. JANET, 
HELEN and EVELYN cross up behind the 
sofa. ROSALIE, PEGGY, LESLIE and LOIS 
cross up L. of the sofa. Mary, attempt- 
ing a quick unobtrusive exit, pushes 
CATHERINE in front of her, toward the 
left door. ROSALIE, PEGGY and EVELYN go 
up the stairs. The other girls go L. 
down the hall.) 


Lois: (The last one, walking toward 
U.C. door) Ad, ab, ante, in de inter, 
con, post, prae— 


KAREN: Wait a minute, Mary. 


Lois: (Looks up at KAREN) I can’t seem 
to remember the rest. 


(Reluctantly mary stops below chair L. 
of desk CATHERINE crosses above D. L. 
table, exits left) 


KAREN: Prae, pro, sub, super. Don't 
worry, Lois. You'll come out all right. 


(Lois smiles, exits through the center 
door and goes off left, calling to Cath- 
erine. KAREN picks up two books from 
the floor in front of the down right end 
of the sofa and puts them on the down 
right table, takes pillow from floor right 
of sofa, puts it on sofa, takes vase of 
flowers from down right table to desk 
as SHE talks) 


Mary, I’ve had the feeling—and I don't 
think I’m wrong—that the girls here 
were happy; that they liked Miss Dobie 
and me, that they liked the school. 


MARY: Miss Wright, I have to get my 
Latin book. 


(MRS. MORTAR comes down right of the 
sofa, sits right end of sofa) 


KAREN: I thought it was true until you 
came here a year ago. But I don’t think 
you've been happy here. I’ve wanted to 
talk with you many times before but 
I was hoping that you’d come to me. 
(Looks at Mary, waits for an answer, 
gets none, shakes her head) What is the 
matter, Mary? 


MARY: Nothing, Miss Wright. 
KAREN: (In front of desk) There must 
be something wrong or you wouldn't 


make up these stories so often. Why, 


for example, do you find it necessary 
to lie to us so much? 


MARY: I’m not lying. I went out walk- 
ing and I saw the flowers and they 


looked pretty and I didn’t know it was 
so late. 


KAREN: (Impatiently) Stop it, Mary! 
I’m not interested in hearing that fool- 
ish story again. I know you got the 
flowers out of the garbage can. What 
I do want to know is why you feel you 
have to lie out of it. 


MARY: (Beginning to whimper) I did 
pick the flowers near Conway’s. You 
never believe me. You believe every- 
body but me. It’s always like that. 
Everything I say you fuss at me about. 
Everything I do is wrong. 


KAREN: You know that isn’t true. (SHE 
sits in the chair left of the desk and 
holds mary’s hands) Mary, let’s try to 
understand each other. If you feel that 
you have to take a walk, or that you 
just can’t come to class, or that you'd 
like to go to the village by yourself, 
come and tell me—I’ll try and under- 
stand. (mary slowly removes her hands 
from Karen’s) I don’t say that I'll al- 
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ways agree that you should do exactly 
what you want to do. But I’ve had 
feelings like that, too— everybody has 
—and I won’t be unreasonable about 
yours. But this way, this kind of lying 
you do, makes everything wrong. 


MARY: ( Looking steadily at KAREN) I 
got the flowers near Conway’s cornfield. 


KAREN: (Looks at mary, sighs, rises and 
moves up stage around right end of 
desk and stands behind desk for a mo- 
ment) Well, there doesn’t seem to be 
any other way with you; you'll have 
to be punished. Take your recreation 
periods alone for the next two weeks. 
No horse-back riding and no hockey. 
Don’t leave the school grounds for any 
reason whatsoever. Is that clear? 


mary: (Carefully) Saturday, too? 
KAREN: Yes. 


MARY: But you said I could go to the 
boat-races. 


KAREN: I’m sorry, but you can’t go. 





mMaRY: I'll tell my grandmother. I'll tell 
her how everybody treats me here and 
the way I get punished for every little 
thing I do. I'll tell her, Pl— 


MRS. MORTAR: (Rises) Why, I'd slap her 
hands! 


KAREN: (Ignoring Mrs. Mortar’s speech. 
To mary) Go upstairs, Mary. 
MARY: I don’t feel well. 


KAREN: (Sits in chair up stage of desk. 
Wearily) Go upstairs now. 


MARY: I've got a pain. I've had it all 
morning. It hurts right here. (Pointing 
vaguely in the direction of her heart) 
Really it does. 


KAREN: Ask Miss Dobie to give you 
some hot water and bicarbonate of soda. 


MARY: It’s a bad pain. I’ve never had 
it before. 
KAREN: (Takes papers from desk, puts 


them in drawer) Go upstairs, Mary. 


maRY: My heart! It’s my heart! It’s 
stopping or something. I can’t breathe. 
(sue takes a long breath and falls awk- 
wardly to the floor, her head upstage) 


KAREN: (Sighs, shakes her head. To Mrs. 
Mortar) Ask Martha to phone Joe. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses up stage, right of 
desk. Looks at mary) Do you think—? 
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Heart trouble is very serious in a child. 
(Exits up center. Goes off left) 


KAREN: (Kneels 
Mary, get up. 


besides her) Mary. 


(KAREN crosses to L. of Mary, picks her 
up from the floor and carries her off 
left. After a moment MARTHA DOBIE en- 
ters through the center door from off 
left. sHE is about the same age as KAREN. 
SHE is a nervous, high-strung woman. 
sHE pushes the door shut behind her 
and puts the two books she is carrying 
in the bottom shelf of the stage right 
bookcase, gets a pencil from a box as 
KAREN enters from left) 


KAREN: (Crossing to left of desk) Did 
you get Joe? 


MARTHA: (Crossing to center, nodding) 
What happened to her? She was per- 
fectly well a few hours ago. 


KAREN: She still is. I told her she 
couldn’t go to the boat-races and she 
decided to have a heart attack. (Takes 
vase and flowers to cabinet up left) 


MARTHA: Where is she? (MARTHA crosses 
to right of desk) 


KAREN: In there. Mortar’s with her. 


MARTHA: (Takes exam papers from 
drawer of desk) Anything really wrong 
with her? 


KAREN: I doubt it. (Throws flowers into 
waste basket right of cabinet, comes 
back and sits down up stage of desk 
and begins to mark papers) Isn't it 
wonderful what kids can think up? 
Her latest trick was kidding your aunt 
out of a lesson with those faded flowers 
we threw out. Then she threatened to 
go to her grandmother with some tale 
about being mistreated. 


MARTHA: (Sits in chair right of desk) 
And, please God, Grandma would be- 


lieve her and take her away from here. 


(KAREN gets cigarettes from desk draw- 
er, offers one to MARTHA) 


KAREN: No. But we ought to do some- 
thing. 


MARTHA: (Takes cigarette) How about 
having a talk with Mrs. Tilford? 


KAREN: (Smiling) You want to do it? 
MARTHA: (Shakes her head) No. 
KAREN: I hate to do it. She’s been so 


nice to us. (Lights martHa’s cigarette) 
Anyway, it wouldn’t do any good. She’s 



















































































































































































too crazy about Mary to see her clearly 
—and the kid knows it. 























MARTHA: (KAREN lights her own ciga- 
rette) How about asking Joe to say 
something to her. She'd listen to him. 
We don’t get anywhere with Mary, and 
we might as well admit it. She’s had 
more attention than any three kids put 
together. I am so bored with hearing 
myself say, “Mary, can I help you?” 
“Mary, are you worried about some- 
thing—” Something goes on in that kid, 
and we don’t know anymore about it 
than we knew the first day she came. 
She causes trouble here. She’s bad for 
the other girls. I don’t know how or 
why, but it’s wrong, and we must do 
something about it. 













































































KAREN: I know. All right. We'll ask Joe 
what he thinks. Be nice if she didn’t 
come back next term. (Laughs) And be 
very nice if our other nuisance didn’t 
come back either. 





























MARTHA: (Laughs) My aunt the actress? 
What’s she been up to now? 
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KAREN: The usual foolishness. Last 
night at dinner she gave a full hour’s 
lecture on the benefits of playing Cleo- 
patra during a hurricane—that hap- 
pened, she said, in Butte, Montana, on 
the night that a man in a box fell in 
love with her—he threw her a string 
of pearls 


MARTHA: I know the hurricane story. 
And sometimes the pearls are flowers 
and sometimes the man in the box is 
a duke, and once he was a king. I know 
all the stories. 


KAREN: You must have had a gay child- 
hood. 


MARTHA: (Bitterly) Oh, I did. I did, in- 
deed. How I used to hate all that— 


KAREN: Couldn’t we get rid of her soon, 
Martha? I don’t want to make it hard 


on you, but she really ought not to be 
here. 


MARTHA: (After a moment) I know. 


KAREN: We can scrape up enough 
money to send her away. Let’s do it. 


MARTHA: (Affectionately pats her arm) 
You've been very patient about it. I’m 
sorry and I'll talk to her today. And 
I'll see to it that she goes soon. 


KAREN: (Looks at her watch) Did you 
get Joe himself on the phone? 


MARTHA: He was already on his way 
Isn’t he always on his way over here? 
(Corrects examination papers thru next 
speeches) 


KAREN: Well, I am going to marry him. 
I’m glad he wants to see me. 


MARTHA: (Slowly) You haven't talked 
about marriage for a long time—I mean, 


have you and Joe decided on— 


KAREN: Yes. We'll get married as soon 
as the term is over. We'll be out of 
debt by then and the school will be 
paying for itself. And Joe’s found a 
house. We'll all go and look at it to- 
morrow— 


MARTHA: So soon? Then we won't be 
taking our vacation together? 


KAREN: Of course we will. The three 
of us. 


MARTHA: I had taken for granted, I 


guess, that we were going to the lake, 
like we always do, just you and I. 


KAREN: Now there'll be three of us. 
That'll be fun, too. 


MARTHA: Why haven't you told me this 
before? 
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KAREN: I’m not telling you anything we 
haven't talked about often. 


MARTHA: You never told me that it was 


to be so soon. You never told me about 
a house or— 


KAREN: We only decided the other night. 
(Laughs) It’s a big day for the school. 
I guess we’re good teachers. Rosalie has 
finally put an “1” in could. 


MARTHA: (Rises, crosses R. below sofa, 
to below R. end of sofa. In a dull, bit- 
ter tone) You really are going to leave, 
aren't you? 


KAREN: I’m not going to leave, and you 
know it. Why do you say things like 
that? We agreed a long time ago that 
my marriage wasn’t going to make any 
difference to the school. 


MARTHA: But it will. You know it will. 
It can’t help it. 


KAREN: That’s nonsense. 
want me to give up here. 


Joe doesn’t 


MARTHA: (Moves up to R. end of sofa) 
I don’t understand you. It’s been so 
damned hard building this thing up, 
slaving and going without things to 
make ends meet—think of having a 
winter coat without holes in the lining 
again—and now when we’re getting on 
our feet, you’re all ready to let it go 
to hell. 
KAREN: My marriage is not going to 
interfere with my work here. You're 
making something out of nothing. 


MARTHA: (Sits on R. arm of sofa) It’s 
going to be hard going on alone after- 
wards. 


KAREN: (Puts pencil down, rises. Gently) 
You haven't listened to a word I’ve 
said. You are not going on alone. You 
talk as if you had never taken the 
marriage very seriously. 


MARTHA: I don’t mean that, but it’s so— 


(Door up center opens and DOCTOR 
JOSEPH CARDIN comes in. HE is a large, 
pleasant-looking, carelessly dressed man 
of about thirty-five. He carries a doc- 
tor’s bag, closes the door behind him.) 


CARDIN: (Goes to KAREN. 
Hello, darling. Hi, Martha. 


Kisses her) 


MARTHA: Hello, Joe. 


KAREN: We tried to get you on the 
phone. Come in and look at your little 
cousin. 


carpiIn: (Laughs) I don’t like to look at 
her much. What’s the matter now? I 


stopped at Vernie’s on my way over. 
Helped him with the new bull. Easier 
to deliver a baby-—— 


KAREN: Come and see her. She says she 
has a pain in her heart. (Crosses left 
above desk. Exits left, leaving door 
open) 


caRDIN: (Crossing L. above desk) Our 
little Mary pops up in every day’s dis- 
patches. 


MARTHA: (Impatiently) Go and see her. 
Heart attacks are nothing to play with. 
(Rises. Moves to down right table) 


caRDIN: (Looks at her) Never played 
with one in my life. (Exits left) 


(MARTHA sits in chair up left of down 
right table) 


(MRS. MORTAR enters left, closing the 
door, crosses above D. L. table to be- 
low desk) 


MRS. MORTAR: I was asked to leave the 
room. (MARTHA pays no attention) It 
seems that I’m not wanted in the room 
during the examination. It was a de- 
liberate snub. 


MARTHA: 
think so. 


(Over her shoulder) I don’t 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses to below right 
end of sofa) I say it was a deliberate 
snub. Isn’t it natural that the child 
should have me with her? Isn't it 
natural that an older woman should 
be present at a physical examination? 
(No answer) Very well, if you are so 
thick-skinned that you don’t resent 
these things— (Sits right end of sofa) 


MARTHA: What are you talking about? 
Why, in the name of heaven, should 
you be with her? 


MRS. MORTAR: I have been to good doc- 
tors in my better days. I say it’s 
customary to have an older woman 
present. 


MARTHA: (Laughs) Tell that to Joe. 
Maybe he’ll give you a job as duenna 
for his office. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Reminiscently) It was I 
who saved Delia Lampert’s life the time 
she had that heart attack in Buffalo, 
right on the stage without losing a line. 
Poor Delia! She married Robert Laf- 
fonne in London after he found there 
was no soap with me. Not nine months 
later he left her and ran away with 
Eve Cloun, who had made a great hit 
playing the Infant Phenomenon when 
she was 47, the British don’t care about 
age. Delia’s heart attack came after- 
wards— 
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MARTHA: (Sharply) Yes. If you've seen 
one heart attack, you’ve seen them all 


MRS. MORTAR: So you don’t resent your 
aunt being snubbed and humiliated? 


MARTHA: Oh, Aunt Lily! 


MRS. MORTAR: Karen is rude to me, and 
you know it. 


MARTHA: (Turns to Mrs. Mortar) I know 
that she is very kind to you, and 
what’s even harder—very patient. 


MRS. MORTAR: Patient with me? I have 
worked my fingers to the bone to help 
you both— 


MARTHA: (Turns to papers) Don’t tell 
yourself that too often, Aunt Lily; 
you'll come to believe it. 


MRS. MORTAR: I know it‘s true. Where 
could you have gotten a woman of my 
reputation to give these children voice 
lessons, elocution lessons? Patient with 
me? Here I’ve donated my services— 


MARTHA: You are being paid. 


MRS. MORTAR: That small thing? I used 
to earn twice that for one performance. 


MARTHA: No wonder the theatre’s in 
trouble. It was very extravagant of 
them to pay you so much. (Suddenly 
tired of the whole thing) You’ve never 
been happy here, Aunt Lily. 


MRS MORTAR: Satisfied enough, I guess, 
for a poor relation. 


MARTHA: You don’t like the school or 
the farm or— 


MRS MORTAR: I told you at the beginning 
you shouldn’t have bought a place like 
this. Burying yourself on a farm! 
Meeting no men! You'll regret it. 


(MARTHA rises, taking papers with her. 
SHE crosses above sofa to L. of Mrs. 
Mortar) 


MARTHA: We like it here. (After a mo- 
ment, leans over sofa to Mrs. Mortar) 
Aunt Lily, you’ve talked about London 
for a long time. Would you like to go 
over? 


MRS. MORTAR: (With a sigh) It’s been 
twenty years. I shall never live to see 
it again. 


MARTHA: You can go any time you like. 
We can spare the money now, and it 
will do you a lot of good. You pick out 
the boat and I'll get the passage. (SHE 
has been talking rapidly, anxious to end 
the whole thing. Crosses left to above 
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desk) Now that’s all fixed. You'll have 
a grand time seeing all your old friends, 
and if you live sensibly I ought to be 
able to let you have enough to get 
along on. (SHE puts the papers in the 
desk drawer) 


MRS. MORTAR: (Slowly) Do you want me 
to leave? 


MARTHA: (Gently) Aunt Lily, you’ve 
wanted to go ever since I can remem- 
ber. 


MRS. MORTAR: You're trying to get rid 
of me. 


MARTHA: That’s it. We don't want you 
around when we dig up the buried 
treasure. 


MRS. MORTAR: So? You're turning me 
out? At my age! Nice, grateful girl 
you are. 


MARTHA: (Angrily, crosses to below left 
end of sofa) How can anybody deal 
with you? You're going where you 
want to go, and we'll be better off 
alone. That suits everybody. You com- 
plain about the farm, you complain 
about the school, you complain about 
Karen, and now you have what you 
want and you’re still looking for some- 
thing to complain about. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Rises. With dignity) 
Please do not raise your voice. 


MARTHA: Be glad I don’t do worse. 


MRS. MORTAR: I’m not going to England. 
I refuse to-let you ship me off any 
place you like. I shall go back to the 
stage. I'll write to my agents tomorrow, 
and just as soon as they have some- 
thing for me I'll be out of here. 


(Moves away right) 


MARTHA: The truth is I’d like you to 
leave soon. We can’t live together, and 
it doesn’t make any difference whose 
fault it is. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Turns to Martha) You 
wish me to go tonight? 


MARTHA: Oh, stop it, Aunt Lily. (Moves 
up center) Go as soon as you’ve found 
a place you like. I'll put the money in 
the bank for you tomorrow. 


MRS. MORTAR: You think I'd take your 
money? I'd rather scrub floors first. 


MARTHA: You'll change your mind after 
the first floor. (Crosses to below desk) 
I've done the best I could by you for 
years, Aunt Lily. Your coming here 





wasn’t ever thought of as a permanent 
arrangement. You knew that. You'll 
be happier 


MRS. MORTAR: (Laughs knowingly. Moves 
up to R. of sofa) I should have known 
by this time that the wise thing is to 
stay out of your way when he’s in the 
house. 


MARTHA: What are you talking about 
now? 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses D.R.) Never 
mind. I should have known better. 
You always take your spite out on me. 


MARTHA: Spite? (Crosses up R. of desk 
to above desk. Impatiently) Oh, don’t 
let’s have any more of this today. I’m 
tired. I’ve been working since six 
o'clock this morning. 


MRS. MORTAR: Any day that he’s in the 
house is a bad day. 


MARTHA: (Crosses to center) When 
who is in the house? 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses up to R. of sofa) 
Don't think you're fooling me, young 
lady. I wasn’t born yesterday. And 
I didn’t meet you last month. 


MARTHA: (Crosses right to above center 
of sofa) I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. But I do know that the 
amount of disconnected nonsense in 
your head tires me, and always has. 
Now go take your nap. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses to Martha) I 
know what I know. Every time that 
man comes into this house, you’re in 
a bad humor. (Crosses left up stage of 
Martha to above chair right of desk) 
It seems like you just can’t stand the 
idea of them being together. God 
knows what you'll do when they get 
married. You’re jealous, that’s what 
it is. 


MARTHA: (Her voice is tense and the 
previous attitude of good-natured irri- 
tation is gone; turns to Mrs. Mortar) 
I’m very fond of Joe, and you know it 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crossing to center) I 
don’t know who you're fond of. I've 
never understood you. (MARTHA moves 
away upstage) You'd better get a beau 
of your own. That’s what you reed 
Every woman, no matter what she says, 
is jealous when another woman gets 
a husband. You'd just better set your 
cap for what comes along now 


MARTHA: (Comes back to above left end 


of sofa. Very sharply) Aunt Lily, 
please stop that talk. I had too much of 
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it for too many years. 
anymore. 


I can’t take 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses to Martha) 
You've always had a jealous and pos- 
sesive nature. Even as a child. (MARTHA 
turns away) If you had a friend, .you 
always got mad if she liked anybody 
else. That’s what’s happening now 
And it’s unnatural. Just as unnatural 
as it can be. I say you need a man of 
your own, and— 


MARTHA: (Turns to Mrs. Mortar) The 
sooner you get out of here, the better. 
You are making me sick and I won't 
stand for you any longer. I want you 
to leave. And now. I don’t wish any 
delay about it— 


(At this point there is a sound outside 
the center door. MARTHA breaks off, 
angry and ashamed. MRS. MORTAR 
crosses L. to above chair R. of desk. 
After a moment, MARTHA crosses to the 
door and opens it. EVELYN and PEGGY 
are to be seen on the staircase. PEGGY 
is picking up some books she has 
dropped. For a second MARTHA stands 
still as THEY stop and look at her. Then, 
afraid that her anger with her aunt 
will color anything she might say to 
the children, sHe crosses to above L. 


end of sofa and stands with her back 
to them) 


MARTHA: What were you doing outside 
the door? 


(EVELYN and PEGGY come into the room) 


EVELYN: (Left center. Hurriedly) We 
were going upstairs, Miss Dobie. 


peccy: (Right center) We came down 
to see how Mary was. 


MARTHA: And you stopped long enough 
to see how we were. Did you deliber- 
ately listen? 


peccy: We didn’t mean to. We heard 
voices and we couldn't help 


MRS. MORTAR: (Fake social tone) Eaves- 
dropping is something ladies just don’t 
do. 


MARTHA: (Turning to face the children) 
Go upstairs now. We'll talk about this 
later. (Slowly shuts door as THEY begin 
to climb the stairs) 


MRS. MORTAR: You mean to say you're 
not going to do anything about that? 


MARTHA: (Thoughtfully) You should 
not be around children. 


MRS. MORTAR: What exactly does that 
mean? 
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MARTHA: (Crosses down to left end of 
sofa) This is their home, and things 
shouldn’t be said in it that they can’t 
hear. When you're at your best, you're 
not for tender ears. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses to center) So 
now it’s my fault, is it? You'd better 
start looking at yourself, and not bother 
so much with me— (The left door 
opens and CARDIN comes in, crossing to 


left of desk) Good day, Joseph. 


(MRS. MORTAR, head in air, gives MARTHA 
a malicious half-smile and makes what 
she thinks is a majestic exit up center 
closing the door) 


MARTHA: How is Mary? 


CARDIN: (Puts his bag on the desk and 
puts away his stethoscope) What's the 


matter with the Duchess. (Nods at 
door center) 


MARTHA: Rehearsing an exit in case she 
finds the right play. What about Mary? 


caRDIN: Nothing. 
MARTHA: (Sighs) I thought so. 


CARDIN: (Laughs) Just a little some- 
thing she thought up. Heart trouble 
sounds important, and I guess she’d 
heard somewhere that fainting scares 
people. 


MARTHA: (Crosses left, leans against 
down stage side of desk) But it’s such 
a silly thing to do. She knew we'd 
have you in. (Sighs) Maybe she’s not 
at bright as we think she is. Any 
idiots in your family, Joe? 
breeding? 


Any in- 


CARDIN: (Sits in chair left of desk) 
Don’t blame her on me. It’s another 
side of the family. (Laughs) I don't 
want any part of her. 


MARTHA: Look, Joe, have you any idea 
what is the matter with Mary? I mean, 
has she always been like this? 

carpIN: She’s always been a _ honey. 
And her grandmother's spoiling hasn’t 
helped any either. Her. father was 
Aunt Amelia’s favorite son. God knows 
why, but— 


MARTHA: We're reaching the end of our 
rope with her. This kind of thing can’t 
go on. 


CARDIN: (Looking at her) Aren't you 
taking it too eriously? (HE lights a 
cigarette ) 


MARTHA: (After a second) I guess I am. 
But you stay around kids long enough 


and you won't know what to take seri- 
ously, either. But I do think somebody 
ought to talk to Mrs. Tilford about her. 


caRDIN: (Laughs) You wouldn’t be 
meaning me now, would you? 


MARTHA: Well, she is your aunt and 
Karen and I were talking about it this 
afternoon and— 


CARDIN: I’m marrying Karen but I am 
not going to write Mary Tilford in the 
contract. Incidentally, Karen tell you 
we’re thinking of the old King house 
that’s up for sale? 


MARTHA: (Sharply) She told me. Inci- 
dentally. 


CARDIN: What's the matter, Martha? 
MARTHA: Nothing. 


carDIN: (His face is grave, his voice 
gentle) Yes, there is. For a long time 
you and I have had something to talk 
about. Every time I speak of marrying 
Karen— (MARTHA turns away slightly. 
HE rises and goes to her) Look here, 
I'm very fond of you and I’ve always 
thought you liked me. (Turns her 
to him) Don’t worry about the school. 
I don’t want her to leave here; it isn’t 
going to be like that. She'll still be 
with you here— 


MARTHA: (Pushes his hands away) 
Damn you. Leave me alone. Stop con- 
soling me or patronizing me or feeling 
sorry for me or whatever you're doing. 
Leave me alone— (SHE puts her face in 
her hands. caRDIN watches her in si- 
lence, then goes to the down left table 
and puts out his cigarette. When sHE 
takes her hands from her face, she 
holds them out to him and crosses to 
him. Contritely) Joe, please, I’m sorry. 
I don’t know what’s got into me. I’m 
turning into a nasty, bitter— 


CARDIN: (Takes her hands in one of his, 
patting them with his other hand) 
You're not turning into anything except 
the nice woman you are. 

(HE puts an arm around her, and sHE 
leans her head against his lapel. THEY 


are standing like that when KAREN 
comes in left) 


MARTHA: (To KAREN, as SHE wipes her 
eyes) Your friend's got a nice shoulder 
to weep on. (Crosses right to above left 
end of sofa) 


KAREN: (Has crossed to the right of 
Cardin and puts her arms around him) 
He’s an admirable man in every way. 
Well, the angel child is now looking 


very hurt and putting her clothes back 
on. 
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MARTHA: Her influence is abroad even wind could've knocked it 
while she’s unconscious. Her room- 
mates were busy listening at the door 
while Aunt Lily and I were yelling at 


each other. 


was sick they'd be put to bed and pet- else. The 
ted. You're always mean to me. I get 
blamed and punished for everything 
(To Cardin) I do, Cousin Joe. All the 
time for everything. 


over 


EVELYN: Yeh. She's going to believe 


that one 





MARY: Oh, stop worrying about it. I'll 








KAREN: We'll have to move those girls 
away from one another. Away from 
Mary 


(The school bell rings from the rear of 
the house) 


MARTHA: That’s my class. I'll send 
Peggy and Evelyn down. Better put 
them in another room. 


KAREN: Yes, I will. (MARTHA exits center 
leaving the door open. SHE goes up 
stairs. KAREN goes toward left door. 
CARDIN sits in down left chair) Mary! 
Mary! 


opens door, comes in, stands 
above chair L. of desk buttoning the 
neck of her dress. KAREN moves R. 
above desk to above chair L. of desk) 


(MARY 
. 


CARDIN: (To Mary) How’s it feel to be 
back from the grave? Meet any inter- 
esting people? 


MARY: My heart hurts. 


caRDIN: (Laughing) You like that story, 
don’t you? 








MARY: It’s my heart, and it hurts. I 
want to see my grandmother. 
to— 


I want 
(EVELYN and pEGGY timidly come down 
the stairs and enter center) 


KAREN: Come in, girls, I want to talk 
to you. 






peccy: (Left center) We’re awfully sor- 
ry, really. We just didn’t think and— 





KAREN: I’m sorry too, Peggy. (Thought- 
fully) You and Evelyn never used to 
do things like this. We'll have to sepa- 
rate you three. 


EVELYN: (Above L. end of sofa) Ah, 
Miss Wright, we’ve been together al- 
most a year. 


KAREN: It was *vidently too long. 
Peggy, you will move into Lois’ room, 
and Lois will move in with Evelyn. 
Mary will go in with Rosalie. 


MARY: Rosalie hates me. 


KAREN: That’s a silly thing to say. I 
can’t imagine Rosalie hating anyone. 


MARY 
cause I had a pain. 


(Starting to cry) And it’s all be- 
If anybody else 
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(mMaRY by now is crying violently and 
as KAREN half moves toward her, CARDIN, 
who has been frowning, picks MARY up 
and puts her down on the sofa. EVELYN 
moves right above sofa. PEGGY moves 
up to bookcase L. of C. door) 


CARDIN: (Sits beside Mary on the sofa) 
You've been unpleasant enough to Miss 
Wright. Lie here until you’ve stopped 
working yourself in‘o a fit. Come over 
to the office one day. I'll show you how 
to do a good faint. (Crosses to desk, 
picks up his bag, smiles at Karen) 
She’s not going to hurt herself crying. 


(Crosses upstage between sofa and 
desk. HE reaches over, pats MARY'S 
head) Take good care of yourself 


(Exits center) 


KAREN: I'll walk to the car with you. 
(To Girls) Go up now and move your 
things. Tell Lois to get her stuff ready. 
(SHE exits center. A second after THEY 
leave, MARY springs up and throws a 
cushion from the sofa at the door) 


EVELYN: (Closing door) Don’t do that. 
She’ll hear you. 


(PEGGY picks up cushion, puts it back 
on sofa) 


MARY: Who cares if she does? And she 
can hear that, too. (Takes a small 
China kitchen ornament from table and 
throws it on the floor. EVELYN and PEGGY 
gasp, and mary’s bravado disappears 
for a moment. SHE rises) 


EVELYN: (Frightened) 
you going to do? 


Now what are 


PEGGY: 
pieces. 


(Stooping down to pick up the 
EVELYN helps her) You'll get 
the devil now. Dr. Cardin gave it to 


Miss Wright. It was a lover’s gift. 
There’s nothing like a lover’s gift. 
(THEY put the pieces on the desk. 
PEGGY sits in the chair right of the desk. 
EVELYN gets some scotch tape from the 
lower shelf of the stage left bookcase, 
comes to up stage of the desk. Together 
they try to fix the kitten) 


MARY: Oh, leave it alone. She'll never 
know we did it. 


peccy: We didn’t do it. You did it. 


MARY: And what will you do if I say 
we did do it? (Laughs. Sits on sofa 
and balances the cushion on her head) 
Never mind, I'll think of something 


EVELYN 


EVELYN: 





get out of it. (Puts pillow down) 


Did you really have a pain? 


MARY: I fainted, dida’t I? 
peccy: I wish I could faint. Is it hard? 
I've never even worn glasses, or braces, 


and I've got my own tonsils. 


maRY: A lot it'll get you to faint. 


What did Miss Wright do to 
you when the class left? 


MARY: Told me I couldn’t go to the 
boat-races. 


EVELYN: 
upstage of desk) Gosh. 


(Sits on right down of chair 


peccy: But we'll tell you everything 
that happens and we'll give you all the 
souvenirs and things. 


MARY: I won't let you go if I can’t go 
But I'll find some way to go. What was 
she talking about when she moved 
you. What were you doing? 


peccy: We came down to see what was 
happening to you, but the doors were 
closed and we could hear Miss Dobie 
and Mortar having an awful row. Then 
Miss Dobie opens the door and there 
we were. 


MARY: And a lot of crawling and cry- 
ing you both did too, I bet. 


EVELYN: We were sort of sorry about 
listening. I guess it wasn’t— 


maRY: Ah, you’re always sorry about 
everything. What were they saying? 


peccy: What was who saying? 

MARY: Dobie and Mortar, silly. 

peccy: (Evasively) Just talking, I guess. 
EVELYN: Fighting. 

MARY: About what? 


EVELYN: Well, they were talking about 
Mortar going away to England a: d— 


peccy: (To Evelyn) You know, it really 
wasn’t very nice to’ve listened, and I 
think maybe it’s worse to tell. 


MARY: (Rises, crosses upstage between 
sofa and desk to right of Evelyn) You 
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do, do you? You just don’t tell me and 
see what happens. 


(PEGGY sighs) 


EVELYN: Mortar got awful sore at that 
and said théy just wanted to get rid 
of her, and then they started talking 
about Dr. Cardin. 


MARY: What about him? 


Ppeccy: We'd better get started moving; 
Miss Wright will be hack first thing we 
know. 
MARY: (Fiercely) Shut up! 
Evelyn) Go on, Evelyn. 


(Pokes 


EVELYN: They're going to be married. 
The two of them. 


MARY: (Crosses R. to above R. end of 
sofa) Everybody knows that. 


PEGGY: But everybody doesn’t know 
that Miss Dobie doesn’t want them to 
get married. How do you like that? 


(The center door opens and ROSALIE 
WELLS sticks her head in) 


ROSALIE: I have.a class soon. If you're 
going to move things— 


MARY: Close that door, you idiot. 
(ROSALIE closes door, stands near it) 
What do you want? 


ROSALIE: (Crosses to Mary) I’m trying 
to teli you. If you’re going to move 
your things—not that I want you in 
with me, the devil knows—you’d better 
start right now. Miss Wright’s coming 
in a minute. 


MARY: (Sits back of sofa) Who cares 
if she is? 


ROSALIE: I’m just telling you for your 
own good, the devil knows. 


peccy: (Starts to get up) We’re coming. 
MARY: No. Let Rosalie move our things. 
ROSALIE: You crazy? (Voice mounts) 


peccy: (Rises, crosses left below desk. 
Nervously) It’s all right. Evelyn and 
I'll get your things. Come on, Evelyn. 


MARY: Trying to get out of telling me, 
huh? Well, you won't get out of it that 


way. Sit down and stop being such 
a sissy. (PEGGY crosses up left of desk, 
sits on left arm of chair upstage of 
desk) Rosalie, tell you what, you go 
on up and move my things and don’t 
say a word about our being down here. 


ROSALIE: And who was your French 
maid yesterday, Mary Tilford? And 
who will wait upon you in the insane 
asylum. 


MARY: (Laughing) You'll do for today. 
(Picks up from sofa, hits 
ROSALIE with it. ROSALIE backs away) 


cushion 


ROSALIE: You crazy? 


mary: And the next time we go into 
town, I'll let you wear my gold beads 
and my pearl pin. You'll like that, 
won’t you, Rosalie? 


ROSALIE: (Draws back, moves her hands 
nervously) I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, the devil knows. 


MARY: Oh, I’m not talking about any- 
thing in particular. You just run along 
now and remind me the next time to 
lend you—lend you—my beads and pin. 


ROSALIE: (Stares at her a moment. 
Slowly crosses toward Mary) All right, 
I'll do it this time, but just ’cause I got 
a good disposition. But don’t think 
you're going to boss me around, Mary 
Tilford. 


MARY: 
goes to center door, opens it. 


(Smiling) No, indeed. (ROSALIE 
MARY 
follows her) And get the things done 
neatly, Rosalie. Don’t muss my white 
blouse. (ROSALIE exits slamming the 
door, as Mary laughs, opens the door 
and calls after her) My tennis shoes 
need cleaning. 


EVELYN: Now what do you think of 
that? What made her so agreeable? 


mary: (Closes the door, crosses down- 
stage, sits in chair, right of desk) Oh, 
a little secret we got. Go on, now, what 
else did she say? 


peccy: Well, Mortar said that Dobie 
was jealous of them, and that she was 
like that when she was a little girl, and 
that she’d better get herself a beau of 
her own because it was unnatural, and 
that she never wanted anybody to like 
Miss Wright, and that was unnatural. 
Boy! Did Miss Dobie get sore at that! 


EVELYN: Then we didn’t hear any more. 
Peggy dropped some books. 


MARY: 
jealous? 


What'd she mean Dobie was 
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Ppeccy: What’s unnatural? 
EVELYN: Un for not. Not natural. 


Peccy: It’s funny, because everybody 
gets married. 


MARY: A lot of people don’t—they’re too 
ugly. 


peccy: (Claps her hand to her mouth) 
Oh, my God! Rosalie’ll find that copy 
of Mademoiselle de Maupin. She’ll blab 
like the dickens. 


mary: Ah, she won't say a word. 


EVELYN: (Leans toward Mary) Who 
gets the book when we move? 


MARY: You can have it. That’s what I 
was doing this morning—finishing it. 
There’s one part in it— 


PEGGY: What part? (Mary laughs) 


EVELYN: Well, what was it? 
MARY: Wait until you read it. 


EVELYN: Did you understand it? I don’t 
always— 


pecGy: It’s a shame about being moved. 
I don’t want to go in with Helen: she’s 
John’s cousin, you know, and I don’t 
want to talk about the whole thing. 


EVELYN: What whole thing. 
only met him once. 


You've 


MARY: It was a dirty trick making us 
move. She just wants to see how much 
fun she can take away from me. She 
hates me. 


peccy: No, she doesn’t, Mary. She 


treats you just like the rest of us— 
almost better. 
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mMaRY: That’s right, stick up for your 
crush. Take her side against mine. 


PEGGY: I didn’t mean it that way. 


EVELYN: (Looks at her watch. Rises) 
We'd better get upstairs. 


MARY: I’m not going. 
PEGGY: Rosalie isn’t so bad. 


EVELYN: What you going to do about 
the kitten. 


MARY: I don’t care about Rosalie and 
I don’t care about the kitten. (Mary 
grabs what is left of the kitten. pEeccy 
and EVELYN take it away from her) I'm 
not going to be here. 


peccy: Not going to be here! 
EVELYN: What do you mean? 
maRY: (Calmly) I’m going home. 
peccy: Oh, Mary— 

EVELYN: You can’t do that. 


MaRY: Oh, can’t I? You just watch. 
I'm not staying here. (Rises, slowly 
crosses left below desk to up left of 
chair lejt of desk) I’m going home and 
tell Grandma I’m not staying any more. 
(Smiles to herself) I'll tell her I’m not 
happy. They’re scared of Grandma- 
she helped ’em when they first started, 
you know—and when she tells ’em 
something, believe me, they'll sit up 
and listen. They can’t get away with 
treating me like this, and they don’t 
have to think they can. 


peccy: (Appalled) You just going to 
walk out like that? 


EVELYN: What you going to tell your 
grandmother? 


maRY: Oh, who cares? [I'll think of 
something to tell her. I can always do 
it better on the spur of the moment. 


PEGGY: 
back. 


(Rises) She'll send you right 


MARY: (Crosses to down left table, 
fingers lamp) You let me worry about 
that. Grandma’s very fond of me, on 
account my father was her favorite son. 
My father killed himself, but Grandma 
won't admit it. I can manage her all 
right. 


peccy: I don’t think you ought to go, 
really, Mary. It’s just going to make 
an awful lot of trouble. 


EVELYN: What’s going to happen about 
the kitten. 


MARY: Say I did it—it doesn’t make 
a bit of difference any more to me. 
(Crosses back to up left of chair left 
of desk) Now listen, you two got to 
help. They won’t miss me before din- 
ner if you make Rosalie shut the door 
and keep it shut. Now, I'll go through 
the field to French's, and then I can 
get the bus to Homestead. 


EVELYN: How you going to get to the 
streetcar? 


MARY: Taxi, idiot. 


peccy: How are you going to get out 
of here in the first place? 


MARY: (Slowly moving down stage) 
I'm going to walk out. I know where 
they keep the front door. Well, I'm go- 
ing right out the door. 


EVELYN: Gee, I wouldn’t have the nerve. 


MARY: Of course you wouldn’t. You'd 
let ’em do anything to you they want. 
Well, they can’t do it to me. (Turns to 
them) Who’s got any money? 





(peccy slowly crosses right above desk, 
comes down stage between sofa and 
desk to below left end of sofa) 

EVELYN: (Moves to above chair R. of 
desk) Not me. Not a cent. Not a cent. 


MARY: I've got to have a dollar for the 
taxi and a dime for the bus. 


EveLyN: And where you going to find 
it? 


peccy: (Below left end of sofa) See? 
Why don’t you just wait until you get 
your allowance on Monday, and then 
you can go any place you want. Maybe 
by that time 


MARY: I’m going today. Now. 


EVELYN: You can’t walk to Lancet. 


MARY: (Slowly crosses right below desk 
to center. To Peggy) You've got money 
You've got three dollars and twenty- 
five cents. Go get it for me. 


Peccy: (Moves away right below sofa) 
No! No! I won't get it for you. 


EVELYN: (Crosses to center) You can’t 
have that money, Mary— 


MARY: (Advances to below left end of 
sofa) Get it for me. 


peccy: (Cringes, her voice is scared) 
I won't. I just won't. Mamma doesn’t 
send me much allowance—not half as 
much as the rest of you get—I saved 
this so long—you took it from me last 
time 


EVELYN: (Comes down left of Mary) 
Ah, she wants that dress so bad. 


peccy: I'll tell you a secret. I'd never 
even go to the movies if Miss Wright 
and Miss Dobie didn’t give me money. 
I never have anything the rest of you 
get all the time. It took me so long to 
save that and I— 


MARY 
money 


Go upstairs and get me the 


peccy: (Hysterically, away 
from her) I won't. I won't. I won't. 


backing 


(mary makes a sudden move to her, 
grabs her left arm, and jerks it back, 
hard and expertly. peccy screams softly 
EVELYN tries to take Mary’s arm away. 
Without releasing her hold on Peggy, 
MARY slaps EVELYN’S face. EVELYN backs 
away, begins to cry) 

MARY: Just say when 
enough. 


you've had 
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peccy: (Softly, stiflingly) All 
I'll get it 


all right 


MARY: (Smiles, nods her head, releases 
peccy, softly) Go on, go on. 


(PEGGY, crying and rubbing her arm, 
slowly crosses up center toward the 
door as the Curtain Falls) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene 1 


SCENE: Living room at MRS. TILFORD’s It 
is a formal room, without being cold or 
elegant. The furniture is old, but ex- 
cellent. 


On the stage right wall are two sconces, 
between which stands a highboy. On 
each side of the highboy is a Chippen- 
dale chair. In the up right corner of 
the room is a tall wooden pedestal on 
which is a silver champagne bucket with 
flowers. Stage right, against the up- 
stage wall is a large sideboard. On the 
sideboard: on each end a large glass 
hurricane lamp with candle; in the 
center a large china bowl with flowers; 
right of the china bowl, a bowl of fruit 
and a dish of nuts and chocolate; left 
of china bowl, a small silver tray with 
three highball glasses, two bottles of 
liquor and a pitcher of water. 


Hanging on the wall over the side- 
board is a large oval oil painting of a 
Venetian Scene. To the left of the side- 
board is a wide arch with gold drapes. 
On either side of the arch, hung one 
above the other, are three glass silhou- 
ettes. Left of the arch, is a small half- 
round console table flanked by two 
Chippendale chairs. 


On the table: a telephone and a large 
silver lamp. Up stage of the arch, a hall 
which leads, left, to the front door, and, 
right, into the house. 


A chandelier hangs in the center of 
the hall. Against the back wall of the 
hall is another half-round console table 
on which is a large tea bor. On the 
wall over the table is an oil painting. 


To the right of the table, a side chair. 
Right center of the room is a love seat 
with small pillows at each end. Down 
right of the love seat, an ottoman with 
a swivel seat. Left of the love seat is 
a small table and a wooden armchair. 
Left center, an identical love seat and 
pillows, with a coffee table in front of 
it. There are cigarette bores and ash 
trays on both tables. There are en- 
trances down right and down left just 
above the portal line. 


AT RISE: Stage is empty. 
heard in the hall 


VOICES are 


AGATHA: (Off-stage left) What are you 
doing here? Well, come on in—don’t 
stand there gaping at me. Have they 
given you a holiday or did you just 
decide you'd get a better dinner here? 
(MARY enters through arch, followed by 
AGATHA. AGATHA is a sharp-faced maid, 
no longer young, with a querulous 
voice) Can’t you even say hello? 


MARY: (Throws her coat on chair left 
of desk, lies on left love seat with her 
feet on the right end) Hello, Agatha. 
You didn’t give me a chance. Where’s 
Grandma? 


AGATHA: (Comes down to right of the 
left love seat, pushes Mary’s feet off) 
Why aren’t you in school? Look at 
your face and clothes. Where have 
you been? 


MARY: I got a little dirty coming home. 
I walked part of the way through the 
woods. 


AGATHA: Then why didn’t you wear 
your old brown coat? 


MaRY: Oh, stop asking me questions. 
Where’s Grandma? 


AGATHA: (Moves upstage of love seat) 
Where ought any clean person be at 
this time of day? She’s taking a bath. 


MARY: Is anybody coming for dinner? 


AGATHA: She didn’t say anything about 
you coming. 


MARY: 
know. 


How could she? 


She didn’t 


AGATHA: (Crosses to above right end of 
love seat, leans over it to Mary) Then 
what are you doing here? 


MARY: (Quickly sits on R. end of love 
seat) Leave me alone. I don’t feel well. 


AGATHA: Why don’t you feel well? Who 
ever heard of a person going for a 
walk in the woods when they didn’t 
feel well? 


mary: Oh, leave me alone. I came home 
because I was sick. 


AGATHA: You look all right. 


MARY: But I don’t feel all right. (Whin- 
ing) I can’t even come home without 
everybody nagging at me. 


AGATHA: Don't think you're fooling me, 
young lady. You might pull the wool 
over some people’s eyes, but—I bet 
you've been up to something again. 
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(Stares suspiciously at MARY, who says 
nothing) Well, you wait right here till 
I tell your grandmother. And if you 
feel so sick, you certainly don’t want 
any dinner. A good‘dose of rhubarb 
and soda will fix you up. (Exits through 
arch, goes off right) 


(maRY makes a face in the direction 
AGATHA has gone and stops sniffling. 
SHE looks nervously around the room, 
then rises, rubs her shoes against her 
legs to clean them and crosses up to 
sideboard. sHE quickly eats some grapes, 
then tries to rub some of the dirt from 
her face) 


(MRS. TILFORD, followed by AGATHA, en- 
ters through the arch from off right. 
MRS. TILFORD is a large, dignified woman 
in her sixties, with a pleasant strong 
face) 


AGATHA: (Off-stage to Mrs. Tilford, as 
sHE follows her into the room) Why 
didn’t you put some cold water on 
your chest? Do you want to catch your 
death of cold at your age? Did you 
have to hurry so? (SHE crosses to above 
the left end of left love seat) 


MARY: Grandma! 


MRS. TILFORD: (Up center) Mary, what 
are you doing home? (mary rushes to 
her and buries her head in Mrs. Til- 
ford’s dress, crying. MRS. TILroRD lets 
her cry for a moment while sHEe pats 
her head and puts an arm around her) 
Never mind, dear; now stop crying and 
tell me what is the matter. 


MARY: (Gradually stops crying, fond- 
ling Mrs. Tilford’s hand, playing on the 
older woman’s affection for her) It’s 
so good to see you, Grandma. You 
didn’t come to visit me all last week. 


MRS. TILFORD: I couldn’t, dear. But I 
was coming tomorrow. 


MARY: I missed you so. (Smiling up at 
Mrs. Tilford) I was awful homesick. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Leads maRY down cen- 
ter) I’m glad that’s all it was. I-was 
frightened when Agatha said you were 
not well. 


AGATHA: Did I say that? I said she only 
came home for Wednesday night fudge 
cake. (MARY crosses below Mrs. Tilford 
to in front of L. love seat) 


MRS. TILFORD: But how did you get 
here? Did Miss Karen drive you over? 


MARY: I— I walked most of the way, 
and then a lady gave me a ride and— 
(Looks timidly at MRS. TILFORD) 
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AGATHA: Did she have to walk through 
the woods in her very best coat? 


MRS. TILFORD: Mary! Do you mean you 
left without permission? 


MARY: (Nervously) I ran away, Grand- 
ma. They didn’t know— 


MRS. TILFORD: That was a very bad 
thing to do, and they'll be worried. 
Agatha, phone Miss Wright and tell 
her Mary is here. John will drive her 
back before dinner. 


MARY: (As AGATHA starts toward tele- 
phone) No. Grandma, don’t do that. 
Please don’t do that. Please let me 
Stay. 


MRS. TILFORD: But, darling, you can’t 
leave school any time you please. 


mary: Oh, please, Grandma, don’t send 
me back right away. You don’t know 
how they'll punish me. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Sits on right end of L. 
love seat) I don’t think they'll be that 
angry. Come, you're acting like a fool- 
ish little girl. 


MARY: (Hysterically, as SHE sees AGATHA 
about to pick up the telephone) Grand- 
ma! Please! I can’t go back! I can’t! 
They'll kill me! They will, Grandma! 
They'll kill me! 


(MRS. TILFORD and AGATHA stare at MARY 
in amazement. sHE sits besides Mrs. 
Tilford, puts her arm through hers, 
leans against her and sobs) 


MRS. TILFORD: (Motioning with a hand 
for AGATHA to leave the room) Never 
mind phoning now, Agatha. 


AGATHA: If you're going to let her 
(MRS. TILFORD repeats the gesture 
AGATHA picks up Mary’s coat and exits 
down left, with offended dignity) 


MRS. TILFORD: Stop crying, Mary 
mMaRY: It’s so nice here, Grandma. 


MRS. TILFORD: I’m glad you like being 
home with me, but at your age you 
can hardly— (More seriously) What 
made you talk that way about Miss 
Wright and Miss Dobie. You can’t say 
such things about people, Mary. You 
know very well they wouldn’t hurt you 
for anything. 


MARY: Oh, but they would. They— I- 
(Breaks off, looks around as if hunting 
for a clue to her next word; then 
dramatically) I fainted today. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Alarmed) Fainted? 









MARY: Yes, I did. My heart—I had a 
pain in my heart. I couldn’t help hav- 
ing a pain in my heart, and when I 
fainted right in class, they called Cous- 
in Joe and he said I didn’t. He said 
it was maybe only that I ate my break- 
fast too fast and Miss Wright blamed 
me for it. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Relieved) If Joseph said 
it wasn’t serious, it wasn’t. 


MARY: But I did have a pain in my 
heart—honest. 


MRS. TILFORD: Have you still got it? 


MARY: I guess | haven’t got it much any 
more, but I feel a little weak, and I 
was scared of Miss Wright being so 
mean to me just because I was sick. 


MRS. TILFORD: Scared of Karen? Non- 
sense. It’s perfectly possible that you 
had a pain, but if you had really been 
sick Joseph would certainly have 
known it. It’s not nice to frighten peo- 
ple by pretending to be more sick than 
you are. 


MARY. I didn’t want to be sick, but I'm 
always getting punished for everything. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Gently) You mustn't 
imagine things like that, child, or you'll 
grow up to be a very unhappy woman. 
I'm not going to scold you any more 
for coming home this time, though I 
suppose I should. Run along upstairs 
and wash your face and change your 
dress, and after dinner John will drive 
you back. Run along 


MARY: (Rises. Happily) I can stay for 
dinner? 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes. 


MARY: (Slowly crosses upstage, left of 
the love seat) Maybe I could stay till 
the first of the week. Saturday's your 
birthday and I could be here with you. 


MRS. TILFORD: We won't celebrate my 
birthday, dear. We'll wait for yours. 
You'll go back to school after dinner. 
MARY: But (sHE hesitates, then goes 
to the back of the love seat and puts 
her arms around the older woman's 
neck. Sojtly) How much do you love 
me? 


MRS, TILFORD: (Smiling) As much as all 
the words in all the books in all the 
world. 


MARY: Remember when I was little and 
you used to tell me that right before 
I went to sleep? And it was a rule 
nobody could say another single word 
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after you finished? You used to say: 
“Wor-rr-ld,” and then I had to shut 
my eyes tight. I miss you an awful lot, 
Grandma 


MRS. TILFORD: And I miss you, but I’m 
afraid my Latin is rusty—you’'ll do 
better in school 

MARY: (Moves to above left end of love 
seat) But couldn't I stay out the rest 
of this term? After the summer maybe 
I won't mind it so much. I'll study 
hard, honest, by myself, and— 


MRS. TILFORD: Don't be silly, Mary. Back 
you go tonight. Let’s not have any 
more talk about it now, and let’s have 


no more running away from school 
ever. 
MARY: (Slowly) Then I really have to 
go back there tonight? 


MRS. TILFORD: Of course you do. 


MARY: (Comes down to below left end 
of love seat) You don’t love me. You 
don’t care whether they kill me or not. 


MRS. TILFORD: Mary. 


maRY: You don’t! You don’t! You don’t 
eare what happens to me. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Rises. Sternly) But I do 
care that you're talking this way. 


MARY: (Meekly) I’m sorry I said that, 
Grandma, I didn’t mean to hurt your 
(Crosses to Mrs. Tilford and 
puts her arms around her) Forgive me? 


feelings 


MRS. TILFORD: What made you talk like 
that? 


MARY: (In a whisper) I’m_ scared, 
Grandma, I’m scared. They'll do dread- 
ful things to me. 
MRS. TILFORD: Dreadful? Nonsense. 
They'll punish you for running away. 
You deserve to be punished. 


MARY: (Sits left end of love seat) It’s 
not that. It’s not anything I do. It 
never is. They— they punish me, any- 
how, just like they got something 
against me. I’m afraid of them, Grand- 
ma, and that’s the truth. 


MRS. TILFORD; (Sits besides her) I’ve 
never heard such nonsense. What have 
they ever done to you that is so ter- 
rible? 


mary: A lot of things—all the time. 
Miss Wright says I can’t go to the boat- 
races and— (Realizing the inadequacy 
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of this reply, sue breaks off, hesitates, 
hunting for a more telling reply, and 
finally stammers) It’s—it’s after what 


happened today. 


MRS. TILFORD: You mean something else 
besides your naughtiness in pretending 
to faint and then running away? 


maRY: I did faint. I didn’t pretend. 
They just said that to make me feel 
bad. Anyway, it wasn’t anything that 
I did. 


MRS. TILFORD: What was it, then? 
MARY: I can’t tell you. 
MRS. TILFORD: Why? 


MARY: (Sulkily) Because you're just 
going to take their part. 


MRS. TILFORD: (A little annoyed) Very 
well. Now run upstairs and get ready 
for dinner. 


MARY: It was—It was all about Miss 
Dobie and Mrs. Mortar. They were 
talking awful things, and Peggy and 
Evelyn heard them and Miss Dobie 
found out, and then they made us move 
our rooms. 


MRS. TILFORD: What has that to do with 
you? I don’t understand what you're 
talking about. 


MARY: They made us move our rooms. 
They said we couldn't be together any 
more. And they have a good reason. 
They’re afraid to have us near them, 
that’s what it is, and they’re taking it 
out on me. They’re scared of you. 


MRS. TILFORD: You're talking like a 
crazy girl. Why should they be scared 
of me? Am I such an unpleasant old 
lady? 


maRY: They’re afraid you'll find out. 
MRS. TILFORD: Find out what? 
MARY: (Vaguely) Things. 


MRS. TILFORD: You're talking gibberish. 
Now run along before I get angry. 


mary: All right. But there’re a lot of 
things. They have secrets, and they’re 
afraid I'll find out and tell you. 


MRS. TILFORD: There’s nothing wrong 
with people having secrets. 


MARY: But they’ve got. funny ones. 
Peggy and Evelyn heard Mrs. Mortar 
telling Miss Dobie that she was jealous 
of Miss Wright marrying Cousin Joe. 


MRS. TILFORD: You 
things like that. It 
and— 


shouldn't repeat 
means nothing 


MARY: She said it was unnatural for 
a girl to feel that way. (Rises and 
crosses up around L. end of love seat 
and R. to R. of love seat) That’s what 
she said, Grandma. (MRS. TILFORD turns 
her head) I’m just telling you what she 
said. She said there was something 
funny about it, and that Miss Dobie had 
always been like that, even when she 
was a little girl and that it was un- 
natural 


MRS. TILFORD: Stop using that silly word, 
Mary. 
MARY: (Vaguely realizing that sHE is 
on the right track, hurries on. SHE 
moves downstage to below the right 
love seat and sits on the left end) But 
that was the word she kept using, 
Grandma, and then Miss Dobie got 
mad and told Mrs. Mortar she’d have 
to get out of the house. 


MRS. TILFORD: That was probably not the 
reason at all. 


MARY: (Nodding vigorously) I bet it 
was, because honestly, Miss Dobie does 
get cranky and mean every time Cous- 
in Joe comes, and today I heard her 
say to him: “Damn you,” and then she 


vu 
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said she was just a jealous fool and he 
was to leave her alone and— 

MRS. TILFORD: (Rises) You have picked 
up some very fine words, haven’t you, 
Mary? 
MARY: That’s just what she said, 
Grandma, and one time Miss Dobie was 
crying in Miss Wright’s room, and Miss 
Wright was trying to stop her, and she 
said that all right, maybe she wouldn’t 
get married right away if— 


MRS TILFORD: (Crosses R. to R. of arm- 
chair) How do you know all this? 
MARY: We couldn’t help hearing be- 
cause they—I mean Miss Dobie—was 
talking awful loud, and their room is 
right next to ours. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Sits in armchair) Whose 
room? 


MARY: Miss Wright’s room, I mean, and 
you can just ask Peggy and Evelyn 
whether we didn’t hear. Almost al- 
ways Miss Dobie comes in after we go 
to bed and stays a long time. 
that’s 
us—of me 


I guess 
they want to get rid of 
because we hear things 
That’s why they’re making us move our 
room, and they punish me all the time 
for 


why 


MRS. TILFORD: For eavesdropping, I 
should think. (sHE has said this me- 
chanically. With nothing definite in her 
mind, SHE is making an effort to conceal 
the fact that Mary's description of the 
life at school has shocked her) Well, 
now I think we’ve had enough gossip 
Dinner’s almost ready. 


MARY: (Rises and crosses below Mrs 
Tilford to her L. Turns to her. Softly) 
I've heard other things, too. You’ve 
always said I should tell you things 
that worried me—Plenty of things I’ve 
heard worry me, Grandma. 

MRS. TILFORD: What things? 

MARY: Bad things 

MRS. TILFORD: Well, what were they? 


MARY: I can’t tell you. 


you're annoying 


Mary, 
If you have anything 
to say, then say it and stop acting silly. 


MRS. TILFORD: 


me very much. 


MARY: I mean I can’t say it out loud. 
MRS. TILFORD: There couldn’t possibly be 
anything you couldn't say out loud 
either tell 
you or be still. 


Now me what’s worrying 
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MARY: Well, a lot of things I don’t un- 
derstand. But 
times they fight and then they make 


it’s: awful, and some- 


up, and Miss Dobie cries and Miss 
Wright gets mad, and then they make 
up again, and there are funny noises 
and we get scared. 


MRS. TILFORD: Noises? I suppose you 
girls have a happy time imagining a 


murder. 


MARY: | And we've seen things, too. 
Funny: things. (Sees the impatience of 
her grandmother) I'd tell you, but I 
got to whisper it. 


MRS. TILFORD: 
it? 


Why must you whisper 


MARY: I don’t know. I just got to 
(Leans over the back of Mrs. Tilford’s 
At first 
the whisper is slow and hesitant, but 
it gradually itself up to fast, 
excited talking. In the middle of it, mrs. 
TILFORD stops her) 


chair and begins whispering. 


works 


MRS. TILFORD: What are 


you saying? (Without answering MARY 


(Trembling) 


goes back to the whispering until the 
older woman takes her by the shoul- 
ders and turns her around to stare in 
her face) I don’t believe you 
what you're saying, 
telling me the truth? 


know 
Mary! Are you 


(maRY whispers again briefly. After a 
moment MRS. TILFORD gets up and moves 
away right. sHE is no longer listening 
to MARY, who keeps up a running fire 
of conversation) 

maRY: Honest, honest. You just ask 
Peggy and Evelyn and—They know too. 
Just get them here and ask them. And 
maybe there’re other kids who know, 
but we’ve always been frightened and 
so we didn’t ask, and one night I was 
going to go and find out, but I got 
scared and we went to bed early so 
we wouldn’t hear, but sometimes I 
couldn’t help it, but we never talked 
about it much, because we thought 
they’d find out and—It’s in a lot of 
books—I mean—One of the girls at 


camp—I mean—Oh, Grandma, don’t 


make me go back to that awful place 






MRS. TILFORD: (Abstractedly) What? 





(Moves Grand- 
Don’t make me go back to 
that place. I just couldn’t stand it any 
more. Really, Grandma, I’m so un- 
happy there, and if only I could stay 
out the rest of the term, why, then 

I don’t understand, but— 


MARY: toward her 


mother) 


MRS. TILFORD: (Makes irritated gesture) 
Be still a minute. 


(After a moment, 


turns to Mary) Have you told me the 
truth? 


MARY: I 
father. 


swear on the grave of my 
Please don't send me back 
MRS. TILFORD 


(Looks at her) No, you 


won't have to go back. 
MARY: Honest? Oh! Oh, 
you're the nicest, loveliest grandma in 
all the world. You—you’re not mad 
at me? 


(Surprised) 


MRS. TILFORD: I’m not mad at you. Now 
go upstairs. 


(mary walks slowly up to the arch. SHE 
pauses there for a moment and looks 
back at her Grandmother, then goes off 
right. MRS TILFoRD stands for a long mo- 
ment; then very slowly walks up to the 
arch, pauses, and crosses to the phone. 
SHE dials a number) Is Miss Wright 

Is Miss Wright in? (Waits a second, hur- 
riedly puts down the receiver) Never 
(Thinks for a mo- 
ment, then dials another number) Dr 
Mrs. Tilford. (SHE re- 
mains absolutely motionless while she 


mind, never mind 
Cardin, please 


waits. When sue does speak, her voice 
is low and tense) Joseph? Joseph? Can 
you come to see me right away? Yes, 
I'm perfectly well. No, but its important, 
Joseph, very important. I must see you 
right away. I—I can’t tell you over the 
phone. Can’t you come sooner? It’s 
I said it’s 
not about Mary, Joseph; in one way 
it’s about Mary—(Suddenly quiet) But 


will the hospital take so long? 


not about Mary’s fainting 


Very 
well, Joseph, make it as soon as you 
can. (Hangs up the 
chair right of 


receiver, sits im 
table and for 

Then, taking 
a breath, sue dials another number) 
Mrs. Munn, please. This is Mrs. Tilford 
Miriam? This is Amelia _ Tilford 
Miriam, I need to see you immediately 


console 


a moment is undecided 


No, I am sorry to interrupt, but it must 
be now. Miriam! It has to do with the 


school—something very shocking I am 


afraid—something that has to with 
Evelyn and Mary—yYes, immediately, 
please—(sHe rises and slowly ezits 
through the arch, going off right as 


the CURTAIN FALLS) 









Scene 2 


SCENE: The same as Scene 1 


The cur- 


tain has been lowered to mark the 


passing of a few hours 


AT RISE: MARY is lying on the floor down- 
stage of the right love seat, playing with 
a jigsaw puzzle, and singing “Oh Dear 
What Can the Matter Be.” 


AGATHA ap- 
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pears from down left lugging blankets 
and pillows across the room. sHE stops 
left of the left love seat and gives MARY 
an annoyed look. 


AGATHA: And see to it that she doesn’t 
get the good blankets all dirty, and let 
her wear your green pyjamas. 


MARY: Who? 


AGATHA: Who? Don’t you ever keep 
your ears open? Rosalie Wells is com- 
ing over to spend the night with you. 
MARY: (Sits up) You mean she’s going 
to sleep here? 


AGATHA: You heard me. 
MARY: What for? 


AGATHA: Do I know all the crazy things 
that are happening around here? Your 
grandmother phoned Mrs. Wells all the 
way to New York, five dollars and 
eighty-five cents thrown out, and Mrs. 
Wells wanted to know if Rosalie could 
stay here until tomorrow. 


MARY: (Relieved) Oh. Couldn’t Evelyn 
Munn come instead? 


AGATHA: Sure. We'll have the whole 
town over to entertain you. 


MARY: I won't let Rosalie Wells wear 
my new pyjamas. 


(The front doorbell rings) 


AGATHA: (Exits through and goes off 
left) Don’t tell me what you won't do. 
You'll act like a lady for once in your 
life. (Off-stage) Come on in, Rosalie. 
Just go on in there and make yourself 
at home. Have you had your dinner? 


ROSALIE: (Enters, stands, left of arch) 


Good evening. Yes’m. 
AGATHA: (Who has followed her in) 
Take off your pretty coat. Have you 
had your bath? 


RosALiE: (Taking off her coat) Yes, 


ma’am. This morning 


aGaTHA: Well, you better have another 
one. (SHE takes Rosalie’s coat and exits 
through the arch, goes off R. mary, ly- 
ing in front of the love seat, is hidden 
from her. Gingerly, ROSALIE sits down 
on the chair left of arch.) 


MARY: (Loudly) Whoooooo. 
jumps up) Whoooooo 


(ROSALIE 
(ROSALIE, fright- 
ened, starts hurriedly for the door 
MARY sits up, laughs) You're a goose 
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ROSALIE: (Comes down to below left 


end of the left love seat. Belligerently) 
Oh, so it’s you. Well, who likes to hear 
funny noises at night? You could have 
been a werewolf. 


MARY: What would a werewolf do with 
you? 

ROSALIE: (Crossing right to the arm- 
chair) Just what he’d do with anybody 


else. (mary laughs) Isn’t it funny about 
school? 


MARY: What’s funny about it? 

ROSALIE: (Crosses upstage, inspects the 
sideboard) Don’t act like you can come 
home every night. 

MARY: Maybe I can from now on. (Rolls 
over on her back lururiously) Maybe 


I'm never going back. 


ROSALIE: Am I going back? I don’t want 
to stay home. 


MARY: What’li you give to know? 


ROSALIE: (Takes a grape) Nothing. I'll 
just ask my mother. 


MARY: Will you give a free T. L. if 
I tell you? 


ROSALIE: (Comes to behind right of love 
seat. Thinks for a moment) All right. 
Lois Fisher told Helen that you were 
very smart. 

MARY: That’s an old one. I won't take it. 
ROSALIE: You got to take it. 


MARY: Nope. 


ROSALIE: 
anyway. 


(Laughs) You don’t know 


MARY: I know what I heard, and I know 
Grandma phoned your mother in New 
York five dollars and eighty-five cents 
to come and get you right away. You're 
just going to spend the night here. I 
wish Evelyn could come instead of you. 


ROSALIE: (Comes down to right of the 
right love seat) But what’s happened? 
Peggy and Helen and Evelyn and Lois 
went home tonight, too. Do you think 
somebody’s got secret measles or some- 
thing? 


MARY: No 


ROSALIE: Do you know what it is? How'd 
you find out? (No answer) You're al- 
ways pretending you know everything. 
You're just faking. (Flounces away. 
Sits on the ottoman) Never mind, don’t 


bother telling me. I think curiosity is 
very unladylike, anyhow. I have no 
concern with your silly secrets, none at 
all. (sHE twirls around on the ottoman 


stops and after a long pause) What did 
you say? 


MARY: I didn’t say a thing. 
ROSALIE: Oh. (Twirls around again) 


MARY: (Laughs. Rises and puts the jig- 
saw puzzle in a drawer of the highboy) 
But now suppose I told you that I just 
may have said that you were in on it? 
ROSALIE: (Stops twirling) In on what? 
MARY: (Comes down to right of the 
right love seat) The secret. Suppose I 


told you that I may have said that you 
told me about it? 


ROSALIE: (Rises) Why, Mary Tilford! 


You can’t do a thing like that. I didn’t 
tell you about anything. (mary laughs) 


Did you tell your grandmother such a 
thing? 


MARY: Maybe 


ROSALIE: (Crosses to below right love 
seat, turns to Mary) Well, I'm going 
right up to your grandmother and tell 
I didn’t tell you anything—whatever it 
is. You're just trying to get me into 
trouble, like always, and I’m not going 
to let you. (Starts for arch) 

MARY: (Crosses to below armchair) 
Wait a minute, I'll come with you. 


ROSALIE: (Stops up left of armchair) 
What for? 


MARY: I want to tell her about Helen 
Burton’s bracelet. 


ROSALIE: (Slowly turns to Mary) What 
about it? 


MARY: Just that you stole it. 


ROSALIE: (Crosses to Mary) Shut up. 
I didn’t do any such thing. 


MARY: Yes, you did. 
ROSALIE: 


(Tearfully) You made it up 
You're always making things up. 


MARY: You can’t call me a liar, Rosalie 
Wells. That’s a kind of dare and I won't 
take a dare. (SHE starts for the arch. 
ROSALIE blocks her way) I guess, I'll go 
tell Grandma, anyway. Then she can 
call the police and they'll come for you 
and you'll get tried in court. (sHE slow- 
ly backs ROSALIE to behind the right end 


of the left love seat. While sue speaks, 
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she pulls Rosalie’s glasses down on her 
nose and pulls her hair) And you'll go 
to one of those prisons, and you'll get 
older and older, and when you're good 
and old they'll let you out, but your 
mother and father will be dead by then 
and you won't have any place to go and 
you'll beg on the streets 

ROSALIE: (Crying) I didn’t steal any- 
I borrowed the bracelet and I 
was going to put it back as soon as I'd 
worn it to the movies. I never meant 
to keep it. 


thing 


MARY: Nobody’ll believe that, least of 
all the police. You're just a common, 
ordinary thief. Stop that bawling. 
You'll have the whole house down here 
in a minute 


ROSALIE: You won't tell? Say you won't 
tell 


maRY: Am I a liar? 


ROSALIE: No. 


MARY: Then say: “I apologize on my 


hands and knees.” 


ROSALIE: I apologize on my hands and 
knees. Let’s play with the puzzle. 


MARY: Wait a minute. Say: “From now 
on, I, Rosalie Wells (Crosses her 
wrists in front of her) am the vassal 
of Mary Tilford and will do and say 
whatever she tells me under the sol- 
emn oath of a knight.” 

ROSALIE: (Crosses downstage to below 
the right end of the love seat) I won't 
say that. That’s the worst oath there 
is. (MaRY starts down right) Mary! 
Please don’t— (sHE quickly follows 
MARY and stops her below the right love 
seat) 


maRY: Will you swear it? 
ROSALIE: (Sniffling) But then you could 
tell me to do anything. 


MARY: (Starts to move right) Say it 
quick or I'll 

ROSALIE: (Hurriedly) From now on— 
(Slowly turns and crosses left to left 
love seat holding her wrists crossed in 
front of her) I, Rosalie Wells, am the 
vassal of Mary Tilford and will do and 
say whatever she tells me under the 
solemn oath of a knight. 


MARY: Don’t forget that. 
MRS. TILFoRD: (Enters from down right, 
crosses to Rosalie) Good evening, Rosa- 


lie, you're looking very well. 
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ROSALIE: Good evening, Mrs. Tilford 


MARY: She’s geting fatter every dav 
MRS. TILFORD: (Abstractedly) Then it’s 
very becoming. (Doorbell rings) That 
must be Joseph. Mary, take Rosalie in- 
to the library. There’s some fruit and 
milk on the table. Be sure you're both 
fast asleep by half-past ten 


(ROSALIE starts to erit right, sees MARY, 
stops and hesitates) 


MARY: Go on, Rosalie, (SHE pushes 


ROSALIE and waits until sHe reluctantly 
exits down right) Grandma 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes? 


MARY: (Crosses to her) Grandma, 
Cousin Joe'll say I’ve got to go back 
He'll say I really wasn’t 


ters and SHE runs off D. R.) 


(CARDIN en- 


CARDIN: Hello, Amelia. (Looks curiously 
at the fleeing Mary) 


MRS. TILFORD: Hello, Joseph. How are 
you? 


CaRDIN: Mary home? 
MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses up L. of arm- 
chair to sideboard) Whiskey? 


CARDIN: Please. (HER hands are shaking 
and sue spills the drink. HE goes to 
sideboard, takes it from her, pours him- 
self a drink) Headaches again? 


MRS. TILFORD: No. 


CARDIN: What’s the matter with your 
hands? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses down center, sits 
in armchair) Nothing. How have you 
been, Joseph? 


CARDIN: Fine. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Vaguely, sparring for 
time) I haven’t seen you the last few 
weeks. Agatha misses you for Sunday 
dinners. 


CARDIN: (Crosses down right. Sits on 
left end of right love seat) I’ve been 
busy. We're getting the results from 
the mating season right about now. 


MRS. TILFORD: Did I take you away from 
a patient? 


carRDIN: No. I was at the hospital. I told 
you that. 


MRS. TILFORD: How is the hospital. How’s 
it getting on? 


CARDIN: Just the same. Not enough 
money, badly equipped, 
growling at everybody else Amelia, 
you didn’t bring me here to talk about 
the hospital 
you? 


everybody 


What's the matter with 


MRS. TILFORD: I I have something to 


tell you 


CARDIN: Well, out with it. (Pause) Yes? 


MRS. TILFORD: It’s a very hard thing to 
say, Joseph 

CARDIN: Hard for you to say to me? 
(No answer) Don’t be worried about 
Mary. I guessed that she ran home to 
tell you about her faint. It was caused 
by nothing but bad temper and was 
clumsily managed, at that. Amelia, 
she’s a terribly spoilt 

MRS. TILFORD: I heard about the faint 
That's not what is worrying me 


CARDIN: You're in trouble, Amelia 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes. We all are in trouble 
Bad trouble 


CARDIN: We? Me, you mean? Nothing's 
the matter with me 


MRS. TILFORD 
Karen? 


When did you last see 


CARDIN: Today. This afternoon. 


MRS. TILFORD: Oh. Not 
o'clock? 


Since seven 


CARDIN: What's happened since seven 


o'clock? 


MRS. TILFORD: Joseph, you've been en- 
gaged to Karen for a long time. Are 
your plans any more definite than they 
were a year ago? 


CARDIN: You can buy the wedding pres- 
ent. And we'll be married in this room, 
the way you and I planned it long be- 
fore we knew the girl 


MRS. TILFORD: Why has Karen suddenly 
decided to make it definite? 

CARDIN: It’s always been definite. You 
know very well that up to the last year 
I've been paying back the money I 
borrowed for medical school and—You 
know all that. Now I'm all right, and 
the school is pretty well on its feet 


There’s even enough money to support 
Mrs. Mortar some other place and so 
Martha will be better off and 


MRS. TILFORD: I’ve already heard that 
they were putting Mrs. Mortar out 
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carpiIn: Putting her out? It’s about 
time. But the promise that a good niece 
will support you for the rest of your 


life is a mighty nice way of being put 
out. 


MRS. TILFORD: You don’t—Don’t you find 
it odd that they want so much to get 
rid of that silly woman. She’s harmless 
enough 


carDIN: (Smiles) You don’t know what 
you're talking about, Amelia. You've 
never been around her. Lily Mortar is 
not a harmless woman, although God 
knows she’s silly enough. She’s a nasty, 
tiresome, spoilt old bitch and if you're 
feeling sorry for her you're wasting 
your time. (MRS. TILFORD rises, moves 
left) Now, it’s noi like you to waste 
your time. Or to waste mine. What did 
you call me here for? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Turns to Cardin) You 
must not marry Karen. 


caRDIN: (Shocked, grins) Why must I 
not marry Karen? (Then very sharply, 
rises putting drink on table) What are 
you talking about? Why must I not 
marry Karen? 


MRS. TILFORD: Because there’s something 
wrong with Karen—something horrible. 
(Doorbell rings, loud, long) 


caRDIN: (Slowly, coldly) And there is 


something very wrong with you for 
thinking you can talk this way to me. 


MRS. TILFORD: I know what I am talking 
about 


KAREN: (Off-stage) Mrs. Tilford, Agatha. 
Is she in. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Breaks off as sHE hears 
voices off-stage) Who is that? 


AGATHA: (Off-stage) Yes’m. Come on in. 


MRS. TILFORD: I won't have her here. 


caRDIN: (Angrily) What are you talking 
about? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses in front of Car- 
din to below right end of love seat) 
I won't have her here. 


CARDIN: Then you don’t want me here 
either. (Moves to KAREN, who, with 
MARTHA, has rushed in. HE meets KAREN 
left of the armchair. MARTHA crosses 
right to above love seat) Darling, what 


is all this? What? 


KAREN: What happened, Joe? Is it a 
joke, Joe? 


marRTHA: (With great force to Mrs. Til- 
ford) We've come to find out what you 


are doing. 
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carpIn: What is it? 


KAREN: I don’t know. 
What did she do it for? 


I don’t know. 


caRDIN: What are you talking about? 
What do you mean? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Below right end of right 


love seat) You shouldn’t have come 
here. 


CARDIN: What is all this? What’s hap- 
pened? 

KAREN: I tried to reach you. I tried 
and tried. Hasn’t she told you? 


CARDIN: Nobody’s told me anything. I 
haven't heard anything but wild talk. 
What is it, Karen? (sHE starts to speak, 
then dumbly shakes her head) What's 
happened, Martha? 


MARTHA: (Violently) An insane asylum 
has been let loose. How do we know 
what's happened? 


CARDIN: What was it? 


KAREN: We didn’t know what it was. 
Nobody would talk to us, nobody would 
tell us anything. 


CARDIN: (With anger) Stop it. Tell me 
what’s happened. 

MARTHA: (Moves to above left end of 
love seat) See if you can make any 
sense out of it. At dinner-time, Mrs. 
Munn’s chauffeur arrived and said that 
Evelyn must be sent home right away. 
At half-past seven Mrs. Burton came 
to tell us that she wanted Helen’s things 
packed immediately and that she’d wait 
outside because she didn’t want to en- 
ter a place like ours. 
later the Wells’s 
Rosalie. 


Five minutes 
butler came for 


carRDIN: Why? Why? 


MARTHA: It was madhouse. People rush- 
ing in and out, the children being 
pushed into cars, Karen and I begging 


people to tell us, nobody answering 
us 


KAREN: (Quiet now, takes his hand) 
Mrs. Rogers finally told us. 


CARDIN: What? 


KAREN: That—that Martha and I have 
been—have been lovers. Mrs. Tilford 
told them. 

CARDIN: (For a moment stands staring 
at her incredulously. Then ue finally 
turns to MRS. TILFORD, stares at her a 
moment) Did you tell them that? 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes 


carpIn: Are you sick? Are you a sick 
woman? 


MRS. TILFORD: You know I’m not sick. 


CARDIN: (Snapping the words out) Then 
what did you do it for? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Slowly) Because it’s true. 


KAREN: (Incredulously. Crosses to be- 


low right love seat) You think it’s true, 
then? 


MARTHA: You crazy, crazy, crazy, old 
woman! 


KAREN: You mean you did say it? You 
knew what you were saying? You— 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses to Karen) Yes. 
I knew what I was saying. I don’t think 
you should have come here. 


MARTHA: (Crossing left to above left 
love seat) You damned, vicious— 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses to MARTHA. 
Quietly) I shall not call you names, 
and I will not allow you to call me 
names. You should not have come 
here. I don’t trust myself to talk about 
it with you now or ever. 


KAREN: What's she talking about, Joe? 
What’s she mean? Whai is she trying 
to do to us? What did she do it for? 


(CARDIN goes to KAREN and puts his 
arms around her) 


MARTHA: (Softly, as though to herself) 
We're being pushed around by a crazy 
woman. (Shakes herself slightly) That's 
an awful thing. And we're standing 
here—We’'re standing here taking it. 
Didn’t you know we'd come here? 
(Suddenly with violence) Were we 
supposed to lie down and smile while 
you took up a gun and looked around 
for people to kill? 


MRS. TILFORD: This can’t do any of us 
any good, Miss Dobie. 


MARTHA: “This can’t do any of us any 
good.” Listen, listen. You're not play- 
ing with paper dolls. We’re human be- 
ings, see? We're people. It’s our lives 
you're playing with. Our lives. That’s 
serious business for us. Can you under- 
stand that? 


MRS. TILFORD: (For the first time SHE 
speaks angrily) I can understand that, 
and I understand a lot more. You've 
been playing with a lot of children’s 
lives, and that’s why I stopped you. 
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(More calmly) I know how serious this 
is for you, how serious it is for all of 
us. 


CARDIN: (Bitterly) I don’t think you do 
know. I don’t think so. (CARDIN crosses 
right below KAREN to right end of love 
seat) 


MRS. TILFORD: I wanted to avoid this 
meeting because it can’t do any good. 
You came here to find out if I had 
made the charge. You’ve found out. 
Let’s end it there. I don’t want you in 
this house. (Turns to carptn) I’m sorry 
this had to be done to you, Joseph. 


CARDIN: Don’t talk to me like that, 
Amelia, please. 


MRS TILFORD: (Comes D.C.) Very well. 
There’s nothing I mean to do, nothing 
I want to do. There’s nothing anybody 
can do. 


caRDIN: (Carefully) You have done a 
terrible thing. 


MRS. TILFORD: I have done what I had 
to do. What they are may possibly be 
their own business. It becomes a great 
deal more than that when children are 
concerned in it. Children— 

KAREN: (Wildly) It’s not true. Not a 
word of it is true; can’t you understand 
that? 


(CARDIN sits on right end of love seat) 


MRS. TILFORD: There won’t be any pun- 
ishment for either of you. But there 
mustn’t be any punishment for me, 
either—and that’s what this meeting is. 
(Moves left, sits in left end of left love 
seat) This—this thing is your own. Go 
away with it. I don’t understand it and 
I don’t want any part of it. Take it out 
of here. 


MARTHA: (Slowly) So you think we 
should go away? 


MRS. TILFORD: I think that’s best for you. 


MARTHA: (Moves upstage) There must 
be something we can do to you, and, 
whatever it is, we must find it. 


MRS. TILFORD: That will be very unwise. 
CARDIN: Do you know what’s wise? 


(Violently) You are an irresponsible 
old woman, that’s all. 


KAREN: (Crosses to right of left love 
seat) It makes me dirty and sick to 
stand here and defend myself—and 
against what? Against a lie. A great, 
awful lie. 
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MRS. TILFORD: I’m sorry that I can’t be- 
lieve that. 


KAREN: There isn’t a single word of 
truth in anything you said. (Waits, 
then) Damn you. (KAREN crosses up 
right to sideboard) 

CARDIN: They’ve worked eight long 
years to save enough money to buy that 
farm, to start that school. They did 
without everything that young people 
ought to have. You wouldn’t know 
about that. That school meant things 
to them: self-respect, and bread and 
butter, and honest work. Do you know 
what it is to try so hard for anything? 
Well, now it’s gone. What the hell did 
you do it for? 


MRS. TILFORD: (Softly. Rises) It had to 
be done. 


CARDIN: (Rises) 
great thing. 


Righteousness is a 


MRS. TILFORD: (Gently) I know how you 
must feel about me. 


CARDIN: You don’t know anything about 
how I feel. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses to center) I’ve 
loved you as much as I loved my own 
boys. I wouldn’t have spared them; I 
couldn’t spare you. 


CARDIN: (Fiercely) I 
(Moves away U. R.) 


believe you. 


MARTHA: What is there to do to you? 
What can we do to you? There must 
be something—something that makes 
you feel the way we do tonight. (Comes 
down to L. of Mrs. Tilford) You don’t 
want any part of this, you said. But 
you'll get a part. More than you bar- 
gained for. (Suddenly) Are you willing 
to stand by everything you've said to- 
night? (KAREN comes down to above 
armchair) 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes. 


MARTHA: All right. That’s fine. But 
don’t get the idea we'll let you whisper 
this lie: you made it and you'll come 
out with it. Shriek it to your town of 
Lancet. We'll make you shriek it- 
and we'll make you do it in a court- 
room. Tomorrow, Mrs. Tilford, you will 
have a libel suit on your hands. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Turns to MARTHA) Miss 
Dobie, don’t do that. 


KAREN: It’s your turn to be frightened 


MRS. TILFORD: It is you I am thinking of 
I am frightened for you. It was wrong 


of you to brazen it out here tonight; 
it would be criminally foolish of you 
to brazen it out in public. That can 
bring you nothing put pain. I am an 
old woman, Miss Dobie, and I have seen 
too many people act in pride and anger. 
In the end they punish themselves. 


MARTHA: (With great anger) We'll take 
our own way. 


CARDIN: (Comes down to right at right 


love seat) So you took a child's word 
for it? 


MARTHA: (Looks at him, shakes her 
head) Yes. That’s what she did. 


KAREN: That is really where you got it? 
I can’t believe—it couldn’t be. Why, 
she’s a child. 


MARTHA: She’s not a child. 


KAREN: Oh, my God, it all fits so well 
now. That girl has hated us for a long 
time. We never knew why, we never 
could find out. There didn’t seem to 
be any reason— 


MARTHA: There wasn’t any reason. She 
hates everybody and everything. 


KAREN: Your Mary’s a strange girl. A 
dark girl. There’s something very aw- 
ful the matter with her. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses to below right 


love seat) I was waiting for you to say 
that, Miss Wright. 


KAREN: (Crosses down center, goes to 
Mrs. Tilford) I’m telling you the truth. 
We should have told it to you long ago. 
(Stops, crosses to MARTHA) It’s no use. 


CARDIN: Where is she? 

MRS. TILFORD: You cannot see her. 
CARDIN: Where is she? 

MRS. TILFORD: I won’t have that, Joseph. 
CARDIN: I’m going to talk to her. 


MRS. TILFORD: I won't have her go 
through with that again. (To KAREN and 
MARTHA) You came here demanding ex- 
planations. It was I who should have 
asked them from you. You attack me, 
you attack Mary. I’ve told you I didn’t 
mean you any harm. I still don’t. You 
claim that it isn’t true; it may be natu- 
ral that you should say that, but I 
know that it is true. No matter what 
you say, you know very well that I 
wouldn’t have acted until I was sure. 
All I wanted was to get those children 
away. That has been done. There will 
be nothing else. And there won’t be 
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any talk about it or about you—I’ll see 
to that. You have been in my house 
long enough. Get out 


KAREN: Let's go home 
MARTHA stops her) 


(Starts to go, 


CARDIN: I want to see Mary. I’m going 
to see her, and you know I am not 
going to leave this house until I do. 
I've been your friend. You owe me 
something. Where is she? (After a 
moment MRS. TILFORD motions right. 
Quickly carDIN goes to the down right 
entrance) Mary! Come here. 


(MRS. TILFORD moves to the R. of the 
R. love seat. After a moment MARY 
appears. Her manner is shy and afraid) 
MRS. TILFORD: (Gently) Sit down, dear, 
and don’t be afraid 
armchair. MARY 


sits) 


(SHE motions to 
slowly crosses and 


caRDIN: (Slowly crosses and sits on 
left end of right love seat) Everybody 
lies all the time. Sometimes they have 
to, sometimes they don’t. I've lied my- 
self for a lot of different reasons, but 
there was never a time when, if I'd 
been given a second chance, I wouldn't 
have taken back the lie and told the 
truth. You're lucky if you ever get 
that chance. I'm telling you this be- 
cause I’m about to ask you a question. 
Before you answer the question, I want 
to te'l you that if you’ve l—, if you 
made a mistake, you must take this 
chance and say so. You won't be pun- 
ished for it. Do you get all that? 


mary: (Timidly) Yes, Cousin Joe. 


carDInN: (Grimly) All right. Were you 
telling your grandmother the truth this 
afternoon? The exact truth about Miss 
Wright and Miss Dobie? 

MARY: (Without hesitation) Oh, yes. 
(KAREN sighs deeply, moves up to side- 


board. martTua, her fists closed tight, 
turns her back to the child) 


carpin: All right, Mary, that was your 
chance; you passed it up. Now let's 
find out things. 


mrs. TILFOKD: She's told you, Joseph. 
That will be all. I— 


carDIN: No! No! Will you answer some 
more questions, Mary? 
maRY: Yes, Cousin Joe. 


MARTHA: Stop that sick, sweet tone of 
voice. 


carpIn: Why don’t you like Miss Dobie 
and Miss Wright? 
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maRY: Oh, I do like them. They just 
don't like me. They never have liked 
me 


CARDIN: How do you know? 


MARY: They're always picking on me. 
They’re always punishing me for 
everything that happens. No matter 
what happens, it’s always me. 


CARDIN: Why do you think they do that? 


MARY: Because—because they’re—be- 
cause they— (Stops, looks at Mrs. Til- 
ford) Grandma, I— 


caRDIN: All right, all right. Did you get 
punished today? 


maRY: Yes, and it was just because 
Peggy and Evelyn heard them and so 
they took it out on me. 


KAREN: That’s a lie. 
carpIN: Sssh. Heard what, Mary? 


MARY: Mrs. Mortar told Miss Dobie that 
there was something funny about her. 
She said that she had a funny feeling 
about Miss Wright, and Mrs. Mortar 
said that was unnatural. That was why 
we got punished, just because— 


KAREN: That was not the reason they 
got punished. 


MARTHA: (Moves to center) My aunt 
is a stupid woman. What she said was 
unpleasant; it was said to annoy me. 
It meant nothing more than that. 


marRY: And, Cousin Joe, she said that 
every time you came to the school Miss 
Dobie got jealous, and that she didn’t 
want you to get married. 


MARTHA: (To CaRDIN) She said that, too. 
This—this child is taking little things, 
little family things, and making them 
have meanings that— (Stops, suddenly 
regards MARY with a combination of 
disgust and interest) Where did you 
learn so much in so little time? (Moves 
away left above love seat) 


caRDIN: What do you think Mrs. Mortar 
meant by all that talk, Mary? 


MRS. TILFORD: Stop it, Joseph! 


MaRY: I don’t know, but it was always 
kind of funny and she always said 
things like that and all the girls would 
talk about it when Miss Dobie went 
and visited Miss Wright late at night— 


KAREN: (Angrily. Comes down to above 
right love seat, leans over it to MRS. TIL- 


rorp) And we work at night and some- 
times we go to the movies at night, and 
sometimes we read at night, and some- 
times we drink tea at night. We are 
guilty of all those things, Mrs. Tilford. 


maRY: And there are always funny 
sounds, and we'd stay awake and listen 
because we couldn’t help hearing and 
I'd get frightened because the sounds 
were like— 


MARTHA: (Crosses to center) Be still! 


KAREN: (Crosses to U. R. of Mary. With 
violence) No, no. You don’t want her 
still now. The sounds were like what? 


MaRY: Grandma, I— 


MRS. TILFORD: (Bitterly, to carpIN) Leave 
the child alone. It doesn’t need a name. 
Stop— 


CARDIN: 
Go on. 


(Ignoring her—speaks to MARY) 


MARY: 
sounds. 


I don’t know; there were just 


CARDIN: But what did you think they 
were? Why did they frighten you? 


MARY: (Weakly) I don’t know. 


CARDIN: (Smiles at MRS. TILFORD) She 
doesn’t know. 


MARY: (Hastily) But I saw things, too. 
One night there was so much noise I 
thought somebody was sick or some- 
thing and I looked through the keyhole 
and they were kissing and saying 
things and then I got scared because 
it was different sort of and I— 


MARTHA: (Her face distorted, moves to 
up left of Mary. To mrs. TILFoRD) That 
child—that child is sick. 


KAREN: Ask her again how she could 
see us? 


CARDIN: How could you see Miss Dobie 
and Miss Wright? 


mMaRY: I— I 


MRS. TILFORD: Tell him what you whis- 
pered to me. 


MARY: It was at night and I was lean- 
ing down by the keyhole. And— 


KAREN: There’s no keyhole on my door. 
MRS. TILFORD: What? 


KAREN: There is no - 
on — my door 


keyhole — 


MARY: (Quickly) It wasn’t her room, 
Grandma, it was the other room, I 
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It was Miss Dobie’s room. I 
saw them through the keyhole in Miss 
Dobie’s room. 


guess. 


CARDIN: How did you know anybody 
was in Miss Dobie’s room? 


MARY: I told you, I told you. Because 
we heard them. Everybody heard 
them— 


MARTHA: I share a room with my aunt. 
It is on the first floor at the back of 
the house. Mary’s room is at the front 
of the house, at the other end. It is 
impossible to hear anything from there. 
(To carDIN) Tell her to come and see 
for herself. 
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MRS. TILFORD: (Her voice shaken. Moves 
toward mary) What is this, Mary? Why 
did you say you saw through a key- 
hole? Can you hear from your room—? 


MARY: (Starts to cry) Everybody is 
yelling at me. I don’t know what I’m 
saying with everybody mixing me all 
up. I did see it! I did see it! 


MRS. TILFORD: What did you see? Where 
did you see it? I want the truth, now. 
The truth, whatever it is. 


CARDIN: (Rises, crosses up to desk) We 
can go home. We are finished here 
(Looks around) It’s an ugly house. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Angrily) Stop that cry- 
ing, Mary. Stand up 


(maRY gets up, head down, still crying 
hystericaily. MRS. TILFORD crosses to 


her) I want the truth. 
MaRY: All—All right 
MRS. TILFORD: What is the truth? 


MARY: (Pointing right) It was Rosalie 
who saw them. I just said it was me 
so I wouldn’t have to tattle on Rosalie. 
CARDIN: (Moves L. 
God! 


Wearily) Oh, my 





MARY: It was Rosalie, Grandma, she 
told us all about it. She said she had 
read about it in a book and she knew 
everything— (Desperately) You ask 


Rosalie. You just ask Rosalie. She'll 
tell you. We used to talk about it all 
the time. That’s the truth. That’s the 
honest truth. She said it was when the 
door was open once and she told us all 
I was just trying to save 
Rosalie, and everybody jumps on me. 


about it. 


MRS. TILFORD: (To CARDIN) Please wait 
a minute. (Goes to down right en- 
trance) Rosalie! 


(KAREN moves down to right of left 
love seat) 


carvIN: Amelia, you deserve whatever 
you get. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Stands waiting for Rosa- 
Liz, passes her hand over her face) 
I don’t know. I don’t know, any more. 
Maybe it’s what I do deserve. (As 
ROSALIE, frightened, appears, sHe takes 
the child gently by the hand, brings her 
to below L. end of L. love seat, talking 
nervously) I'm sorry to keep you up 
so late, Rosalie. You must be tired. 
(Speaks rapidly) Mary says there's 
been a lot of talk in the school lately 
about Miss Wright and Miss Dobie. Is 
it true? 


ROSALIE: I- 
mean? 


I don’t know what you 


MRS. TILFORD: That things have been 
said among the girls. 


ROSALIE: (Wide-eyed, frightened) What 
things? I never — I — I — 


MRS. TILFORD: What was the talk about, 
Rosalie? 


KAREN: (Gently) Don’t be frightened. 


ROSALIE: (Utterly bewildered. Goes to 
KAREN) I don’t know what she means, 
Miss Wright. 


KAREN: (Sits R. end of love seat and 
holds her hand out to Rosalie who sits 
beside her) Rosalie, Mary has told her 
grandmother that certain things at 
school have been—er—puzzling you 
girls. You, particularly. 


ROSALIE: A lot of things puzzle me. I 
guess I'm not very good at algebra, and 
Helen helps me sometimes, if that— 


KAREN: No, that’s not what she meant. 
She says that you.told her that you 
saw certain—certain acts between Miss 
Dobie and myself. She says that once, 
when the door was open, you saw us 
kissing each other in a way that— 
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(Unable to bear the child’s look, sHe 


turns away) women don’t kiss one an- 
other. 


ROSALIE: Oh, Miss Wright, I didn’t, 
didn’t, I didn’t. I never said such a 
thing. 


MRS, TILFORD: (Left of love seat. Grimly) 
That’s true, my dear? 


ROSALIE: I never saw any such thing. 
Mary always makes things up about 
me and everybody else. Everybody in 
school knows that. (Starts to weep in 
excitement) I never said any such thing 
ever. Why, I never even could have 
thought of— 


MaRY: (Staring at her, speaks very 
slowly. Crosses left below Rosalie, 
holding her wrists crossed in front of 
her) Yes, you did, Rosalie. You're 
just trying to get out of it. I remember 
just when you said it. I remember it, 
because it was the day Helen Burton’s 
bracelet was— 


ROSALIE: (Starts to rise, fascinated and 
fearful, looking at mary) I never did. 
I — I — you're just— 


maRY: It was the day Helen’s bracelet 
was stolen, and nobody knew who did 
it, and Helen said that if her mother 
found out, she’s have the thief put in 
jail right away. 


KAREN: (Puzzled, as are the others, by 
the sudden change in Rosalie’s manner) 
There’s nothing to cry about. You must 
help us by telling the truth. Why, 
what’s the matter, Rosalie? 


(MARTHA and CARDIN come to behind the 
love seat) 


MARY: Grandma, there’s something I’ve 
got to tell you that— 


ROSALIE: (With a shrill cry) Yes. Yes. 
I did see it. I told Mary. What Mary 
said was right. I said it, I said it, I 
said it— 


(Throws herself on the L. end of the 
love seat, weeping hysterically; MARTHA, 
KAREN, CARDIN and MRS. TILFORD are star- 


ing at ROSALIE: MARY slowly smiles as 
ee 


CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


SCENE: The same as Act One. Living 
room of the school. 


AT RISE: The room has changed. It is not 
actually dirty, but it is dull and dark 
and uncared for. The windows are 


tightly shut, the curtains tightly drawn. 
KAREN is sitting in the chair, U. L. of the 
D. R. table, feet flat on the floor. sHE is 
holding a book in her lap. 


MARTHA, holding a cup of coffee, is pac- 
ing about the room. As the curtain 
rises, sHE is above the desk moving 
right. sHE crosses to above the sofa, 
turns, comes downstage, left of the sofa 
and crosses to the stove. 


MARTHA: (In front of the the stove) It’s 
cold in here. 


KAREN: Yes. 


MARTHA: (Crossing upstage L. above 
desk) What time is it? 


KAREN: I don’t know. What’s the differ- 
ence? 


MARTHA: None. I was hoping it was time 
for my bath. (Puts the cup down on 
the saucer, which is on the desk) 


KAREN: Take it early today. 


MARTHA: (Laughs. Crosses right above 
the sofa) Oh, I couldn’t do that. I look 
forward all day to that bath. Makes 
me feel important to know there’s one 
thing I've got to do. (Turns, comes 
downstage, left of sofa, crosses to below 
desk) Six o'clock take a bath, like 
you've always done. You know yester- 
day, I took a six o'clock bath and I 
took another at four this morning. 
(Turns to Karen) Your light was on. 
I wanted to bring you some milk but 
I just went back to bed and—I'm going 
to do it again tonight. (Crosses to 
stove) I’m going to have a four o'clock 
bath and watch the light come up. 
And I'm going to wash my hair tonight, 
or maybe tomorrow night. Why don’t 
you do that? Gives you something to 
do, a kind of date with something— 


KAREN: It’s raining. Hungry? 


MARTHA: No. 


(The phone rings. Neither of them 
pays the slightest attention to it, until 
the ringing becomes too insistent. Then 
MARTHA crosses to it, takes the receiver 
off, crosses to below sofa. Lies down 
facing Karen) 


KAREN: You must eat something tonight. 


MARTHA: I'd like to be hungry again. 
Remember how much we used to eat 


at college? All that wonderful mess 
every evening— 


KAREN: That was ten years ago. 


(Smiles) We've gotten older. You must 
try to eat dinner tonight. 
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MARTHA: Maybe I'll be hungry in an- 
other ten years. It’s cheaper this way. 


KAREN: Joe is late today. What time is 
it? 


MARTHA: (Turns again to lie on her 
side) We've been sitting here for eight 
days asking each other the time. 


KAREN: It’s been eight days since we’ve 
been out of this house. 

MARTHA: Well, we'll have to get off 
these chairs sooner or later. In a couple 
of months they'll need dusting. 


KAREN: What’ll we do when we get off? 


MARTHA: Dust the chairs. 


KAREN: (Almost 


awful. 


in a whisper) It’s 


MARTHA: Let’s not talk about it. (After 
a moment) Let’s eat a good dinner to- 
night. What about eggs for dinner? 


KAREN: All right. 


MARTHA: I'll make some potatoes with 
onions, the way you used to like them. 


KAREN: It’s a week ago Thursday. It 
never seemed real until the last day, 


although I guessed it before that, didn’t 
you? 


MARTHA: It seems real enough now, all 
right. 


KAREN: (Suddenly) Let’s go out. 


MARTHA: (Turns over, stares at her) 
Where to? 


KAREN: We'll take a walk. 
MARTHA: Where'll we walk? 


KAREN: Why shouldn't we take a walk? 
We won’t see anybody, and suppose we 
do, what of it? We'll jus— 


MARTHA: (Slowly gets up and crosses 
upstage, left of sofa, toward the door) 
Come on. We'll go through the park. 


(KAREN rises and crosses behind the 
sofa toward the door. THEY almost 
reach the door when THEY stop, stare 
out the door for a moment and slowly 
turn back. MARTHA goes back, L. of 
sofa and sits C. of sofa. KAREN goes 
back R. of sofa, sits at R. end) 


KAREN: We'll go tomorrow. 


MARTHA: (Laughs) No, we won't. 


KAREN: But Joe says we've got to go 
out. He says that all the people who 
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don’t think it’s true will begin to won- 
der if we keep hiding this way. 


MARTHA: If it makes you feel better to 
think there are such people, go ahead. 


KAREN: He says we must go into town 
and go shopping and act as though- 


MARTHA: Shopping? That’s a sound idea 
There aren't three stores in Lancet that 
would sell us anything. Hasn’t he heard 
about the ladies’ clubs and their meet- 
ings and their circulars and their visits 
and their 


KAREN: (Softly) Don’t tell him. 


MARTHA: (Gently) I won't. (There are 
footsteps in the hall) There’s our friend. 


(A GROCERY BOY appears lugging a box. 
HE crosses down center and stands star- 
ing at them, examining them. THEY sit 
tense, looking away from him. Without 
taking his eyes from them, HE speaks) 


GROCERY BOY: I knocked on the kitchen 
door, but nobody answered. 


MARTHA: You said that yesterday. All 
right. Thanks. Good-bye. 


(HE continues to stare) 


KAREN: (Unable any longer to stand the 
stare) Stop it. 


GROCERY BOY: Here are the things. (Gig- 
gles. Suddenly MARTHA thrusts her hand 
in the air) 


MARTHA: I've got eight fingers, see? I’m 
a freak. 


GROCERY BOY: (Crosses to above desk, 
puts the box on it) There’s a car out- 
side. Been there every time I came 
down the road. (Gets no answer, starts 
backing out of door, still looking. Fa- 
miliarly) Good-bye, girls! (Exits) 


MARTHA: (Bitterly) You still think we 
should go into town? 

KAREN: I don’t know. 
about anything any more. 
moment) Martha, Martha. 


I don’t know 
(After a 


MARTHA: (Gently) What is it, Karen? 
KAREN: Why did it happen, and what 


happened? What are we doing here 
like this? 


MARTHA: I don’t know. It’s as if we're 
in a nightmare. The kind you get when 
you feel as if you’re way below the 
world and are struggling up and down, 
sweating, sweating to come out in your 


own bed, your own room, coming up and 
up, and out— (After a second) Only 
now I don’t come out— 


KAREN: (Rises, moves right) We've got 
to get out of this place. We've got to 
get out quick. 


MARTHA: You'll be getting married soon. 
Everything will be all right then. 


KAREN: (Vaguely) Yes. 
MARTHA: (Looks up) What is it? 


KAREN: (Sits in chair U. L. of D. R. 
table) Nothing. 


MARTHA: (Lies down with her head 
S. L.) It'll be a good day. And a happy 
one for me. Maybe the happiest one 
of my life. What’s the matter? 


KAREN: Nothing, Martha. 
MARTHA: There mustn’t be anything 


wrong between you and Joe. 
never. 


Never, 


KAREN: Nothing’s wrong. (Footsteps are 
heard in the hall. Her face lights up) 
There’s Joe now. 


(MRS. MORTAR, small suitcase in hand, 
stands in the doorway. sHE smiles, tim- 
idly. MARTHA turns over, lies on her 
stomach, leans on her elbows, stares at 
her aunt. Nospopy speaks) 


MARTHA: (Turns back, puts her hands 
over her eyes, speaks to KAREN) Tell 


me, who is standing in the doorway? 


KAREN: Looks like your aunt. But 
that’s not possible, is it? 

MRS. MORTAR: (Smiling) Hello. (After 
a second) Here I am. (NOBODY answers. 
SHE puts her suitcase down R. of the 
doorway, moves D. S. holding her hand 
out to MARTHA) Can I come in? (MARTHA 
ignores her. MRS. MORTAR sits in chair 
R. of desk. MARTHA turns on her side 
and stares at MRS. MORTAR) I am very 
glad to see you both. How is every- 
thing? 


MARTHA: (Too pleasant) 
fine. How are you? 


Everything’s 


MRS. MORTAR: (Takes off her fur cape, 
shakes it, puts it on her lap) A little 
tired. Long train trip 


MARTHA: Of course. Is there something 
I can get you? 


MRS. MORTAR: You know, I would like 
a cup of tea. But don’t you bother— 
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marTHA: No bother at all. China tea, 
English tea, a few little sandwiches? 


It’s a cold day. Perhaps a whisky and 
soda? 


mrs. MORTAR: Why, Martha. (Comfort- 
ably, after a second) You know, I think 
rll take— 


MARTHA: (Springs to her feet, crosses 


to L. of sofa) Where the hell have you 
been? 


MRS. MORTAR: I’ve been on tour. You 
know that. Mostly one-night stands, 


although we played a ghastly week in 
Detroit, as ugly a city— But the whole 
theatre has changed. They will not 
accept a serious play on the road. No 


question of it. Musicals, musicals, mu- 
sicals. 
MARTHA: (Sits on arm of sofa) Isn't 
that interesting? Is it a trend, will it 
pass? 

MRS. MORTAR: 


I don’t know. I really 


just don’t know. I was interviewed— 
(sHE begins to look in her bag) in San 
Francisco—and I said, quite frankly, 


that perhaps a whole culture is chang- 
ing. It’s possible. 


MARTHA: You think so? A whole cul- 
ture. My, that would to be too bad. I'll 
be be so interested in you telling me 
about it. 


KAREN: Don’t. 


MARTHA: (To Karen) You see, it’s this 
way: I'm trying to keep from killing 
her. (MRS. MORTAR rises, crosses L. be- 
low desk. MARTHA Violently) 
Why didn’t you answer our telegrams. 
Answer me. 


rises. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Turns to Martha) I told 
you I was moving around a great deal. 


MARTHA: Don’t tell me you didn’t get 
them. You did 


KAREN: (Wearily, to MARTHA) Oh, what 
difference does it all make now? 


MRS. MORTAR: (Quickly) Karen is quite 
right. Let bygones be bygones. (Moves 
toward MARTHA) Martha, remember 
when you were a little girl and I used 
to complain there were never any nice 
toilets backstage. Well, you just should 
see now what 


MARTHA: Why did you refuse to come 
back here and testify for us? 


MRS. MORTAR: I didn’t refuse. I was on 
tour. That’s a moral obligation. I just 
couldn’t leave 


MARTHA: How did you get out of the 
summons? Did you live in the toilets? 


MRS. MORTAR: (Quickly) I don’t think 
it was nice to try to bring me back that 
way. I just don’t think it was. But 
we'll talk about that another day. For 
goodness sakes, let’s not go on this way. 
Words, words, words. My trunk’s at 
the station. 


KAREN: Mrs. 
changed here. 


Mortar, things have 


MARTHA: (Quietly) Yes, they've changed. 
(To mrs mortar, who backs away L.) 
Listen to me tell you what you are 
pretending not to know: Karen Wright 
and Martha Dobie brought a suit for 
slander against a woman called Til- 
ford— 


MRS. MORTAR: (Delighted sHE can inter- 
rupt) Oh, I meant to tell you. She’s 
outside in a car. I saw her as I got 
out of my taxi. She called to me. 
Imagine that. She’s right up the road— 
Imagine that, calling to me— 


MARTHA: (Moves toward Mrs. Mortar) 
Be still and listen to me. We brought 
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a suit for slander against a woman 
called Tilford because her grandchild 
had accused us of having what the 
judge called “sinful sexual knowledge 
of one another.” (mrs. MORTAR holds up 
her hand in protest. Moves away L.) 
A large part of Mrs. Tilford’s defense 
was based on remarks made by Lily 
Mortar against her niece, Martha. And 
a greater part of the defense’s case 
rested on the fact that Mrs. Mortar 
would not appear in court to explain 
or deny those remarks. Mrs. Mortar 
had a moral obligation to the theatre. 
As you probably read in the news- 
papers, we lost the case. 


MRS. MORTAR: I didn’t think of it that 
way, Martha. It couldn’t have done 
any good for all of us to get mixed up 
in that unpleasant notoriety— (MARTHA 
turns and crosses U. C. MRS. MORTAR 
moves up L. of desk. Hastily) But now 
that you've explained it, why, I do see 
it your way, and I’m sorry I didn't 
come back. But now that I am here, 
I'm going to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you. I know what you've gone 
through, but the body and heart do 
recover, you know. I'll be here right 
along with you and we’ll— 


MARTHA: (Moves to R. of . air upstage 
of desk) There’s an eight o’clock train. 
Get on it. 


MRS. MORTAR: 
desk) Martha. 


(L. of chair upstage of 


MARTHA: You've come back because you 
had no place else to go. There’s noth- 
ing here for you. All my grown life 
I've been something for you to pick 
dry. Get out and don’t come back. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Sniffling a little) How 
can you talk to me like that? 


MARTHA: Because I hate you. I've al- 
ways hated you. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Gently) God will punish 
you for that. 


MARTHA: (Moves D.C.) He’s been do- 
ing all right. 


MRS. MORTAR: 
picks up her suitcase) I'll wait upstairs 
until train time. You'll be sorry, Mar- 
tha, for what you said to me. Because 
you have a good heart, and I know you 
love me and are grateful to me. 


(Crosses to doorway, 


MARTHA: (Crosses to below desk) Every 
fool in the world thinks that about 
everybody else. 


(MRS. MORTAR is on her way out of the 
door. sHE almost bumps into CARDIN) 
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MRS. MORTAR: How do you do? 


caRDIN: Look who’s here. A couple of 
weeks late, aren’t you? 


MRS. MORTAR: So it’s you. Now, I call 
that loyal. A lot of men wouldn’t still 
be here. (To Karen) You are a very 
lucky girl— 


MARTHA: (Goes to her) Get out of here 


(MRS. MORTAR exits, goes upstairs) 


KAREN: (Rises. Crosses to below R. end 
of sofa) Watch the time, Mrs. Mortar 
Be sure you're on the train. 


CARDIN: Why did she come back? 


MARTHA: (Crosses to below desk) She's 
broke. 


CARDIN: We'll give her some money and 
get rid of her. (Crosses to Martha and 
takes her hands; THEY are shaking) 
Stop it now. She isn’t worth all that 
Get finished with her for good. (MARTHA 
nods, moves L. to stove. CARDIN goes 
to KAREN) What did you do today? 


KAREN: We stayed here. We started to 
go out but— 


carDIN: (Shakes his head) You prom- 
ised me yesterday, both of you. Do you 
feel all right? 


KAREN: (Smiles, nods, leans over to kiss 
him. HE puts his cigarette out, in ash 
tray on end table L. of sofa. sHe draws 
back) Why did you do that? 


CARDIN: Do what? 


KAREN: (Softly) Draw away from me. 
CARDIN: (Sits on sofa) I didn’t draw 
away from you. What kind of talk is 
that? I was putting out a cigarette 
(HE holds his hand out to her. SHE 
ignores it) We sit around here much 
longer, we'll all be bats. And so we're 
not going to sit around here. 

my place this morning to Foster. 


I sold 


KAREN: (Sits beside him) You can’t do 
that. You can’t— 


(MARTHA crosses to below chair L. of 
desk) 


CARDIN: We're getting married this 
week. I'll give both of you two days 
to pack and close the place. On Thurs- 
day we'll be on a train— 


KAREN: You can’t leave here. I won't 
have you do this. You must go to 
Foster right away—You can’t 
here— 


leave 


carpIn: Now don't let’s have any of 
that talk, because it’s all done and over. 
And last week I wrote to Jake Sund- 
strom. You remember, my old and good 
friend. I've told you about him so 
often— (HE is speaking fast. Now to 
MARTHA) We roomed together at school 
and at college. Then he changed his 
mind about medicine and went home. 
His family is very rich, they own half 
the state, I think— 


KAREN: I am not going to let you leave 
here. I am not going to let you. 


caRDIN: Well, Jake's fixed it for me. He 
found the right place. You know, it’s 
farm country, mostly Swedes, and he 
says they need a doctor bad. It’s going 
to be tough going at first, we'll be out 
in the middle of nowhere, but we'll live 
cheap and there'll be plenty for all of 
us— 


MARTHA: Joe, Joe. I'm not going with 
you. I couldn't go with you. But I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


CARDIN: (Rises, crosses to center) You're 
coming with us. Do you think we'd 
leave you? We want you to come. It’s 
going to be good. Kind of fun to start 
all over again. I’m looking forward to 
what I can do in country like that. 
Good for doctors, to get out where it’s 
hard, and to learn something— 


KAREN: (Rises) You don’t want to go. 
CARDIN: (Crosses up L. of sofa) No, I 
don’t want to go. This was my place, 
where I was born, where I wanted to 
be. You wanted to stay here, too. Well, 
to hell with all that. We can’t stay. So 
we're going to a place where we can 
live, and where I've got a good friend 
who understands, and will help us. 
(Goes to Karen) Most of the world 
doesn’t live where it wants to live, or 
do what it wants to do. I’m not going 
to cry about us. Now don’t talk about 
it anymore. Please, darling. 


KAREN: (After a second) Yes. (Crosses 
below Cardin to desk) 


MARTHA: (To Karen) Joe is right. But 


I can’t go. It’s better for all of us if 
I don’t go 

CARDIN: You're coming with us. It 
wouldn't be happy for us if you didn’t 
Later on, you'll leave if you want to, 
and then I won’t say no. All right? 


MARTHA: All right. And I thank you. 
(SHE crosses up L. of the desk. Gets 
box of groceries) 


CARDIN: You'll both need warm coats 
and boots. We'll stop in Boston for a 
day and buy things for you 
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MARTHA: I’m going to make a good 
omelet now. A very good one. (SHE 
exits L. closing the door) 


CARVIN: (Crosses and sits in chair R. 
of desk) You'll like Jake and he’ll like 
you. I’ve never seen his wife. God, the 
time we spent as kids talking about 
the women we were going to have or 
marry or something, and the places we 
were going to go together. Then I came 
back here and never saw him again— 


KAREN: (Leaning against front of desk) 
Yes, it was right for you to come back. 
You're a part of this place and a good 
part. You'll be coming back someday. 


CARDIN: No. It isn’t what I thought it 
was. My people— (Laughs) My people 
aren’t what I thought they were. I want 
no more of it. 


KAREN: I’ve done this to you. I’ve taken 
away everything you wanted— 


caRDIN: (Holds her hand) And when 
we get there and find ourselves a place 
to live, we'll take a fishing trip for 
a honeymoon. It’s beautiful country, 
and 


KAREN: Everything we wanted, every- 
thing we were going to be—all gone. 
And we have to sneak away to some 
place that hasn’t anything to do with 
us— 


CaRDIN: Please stop talking that way. 
We've got a chance, but I think it’s 
only one chance and if we miss it we’re 
done for. And that means that we are 
going to start putting the whole’ busi- 
ness behind us now. There’s going to 
be no more talk about what could have 
been or should have been or who 
should have said what or why or when 
—What you've done, you’ve done. And 
that’s that. 


KAREN: (Turns to him) What I’ve done? 


carDin: (Rises, moves R. Impatiently) 
What's been done to you. 


KAREN: (Follows him) You said it yes- 
terday, too. What do you mean when 
you say “What you’ve done”? Tell me, 
darling. Tell me what you mean. 


carpIn: (Turns to Karen. Shouting) 
Nothing. Nothing. I don’t mean any- 
thing. Why do you think I do? (Moves 
U. C. Then quietly) Karen, there are 
a lot of people in this world who have 
bad trouble. We happen to be three of 
those people. (Turns to Karen) We 
could sit around the rest of our lives 
and live on that trouble, and we'd get 
to the place where we'd have nothing 
else because we wanted nothing else. 
That’s fun for some people—but not for 
me. I wanted to be a doctor because I 
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don’t like sick people. (Comes back to 
KAREN, embraces her) I'm not going to 
be a sick man, and I’m not going to let 
you grow sick, either. 


KAREN: I’m sorry. I'll be all right when 
we get out of here. (Moves L. to below 
desk) I want a baby. I want to have 
a baby. 


carpIN: (Laughs) We'll wait a year. 
We won't have enough money now. 


KAREN: (Turns to Cardin) I don’t want 
to wait a year. You always said you 
wanted children right away. Why have 
you changed? 


caRDIN: (Slowly) We can’t go on like 
this. Everything I say is made to mean 
something else. What are you doing 
to me? What’s the matter with you? 


KAREN: (Quietly) Yes, every word has 
a new meaning. Child, love, lawyer, 
judge, friend, room, woman— (Turns 
away L.) There are not many safe 
words anymore. That we can’t move 
away from. A new place, a new room, 
won't fix that for us. Sick, high-tragic 
people. That’s what we'll be. 


caRDIN: (Crosses to Karen) No. No, 
we won't darling. We must learn how 
to live and love again. We knew how 
to do it. It’s only this bad time that 


has to be got over—We must go slow 
and take care, and it will pass quick— 


KAREN: People dont set a date for 
things to go right or wrong. (Moves 
away R.) It won’t work. 


CARDIN: What won’t work? 
KAREN: The two of us together. 


CARDIN: Stop talking like that. You'll 
believe it soon. 


KAREN: Tell me. (Turns to Cardin) Tell 
me what you want to know. 


CARDIN: I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about. 


KAREN: Yes, you do. We've both known 
for a long time. Say it now, Joe. Ask 
it now. 


caRDIN: I have nothing to ask. (NEITHER 
speaks. HE turns facing U. L.) 


KAREN: (Holds his D. S. arm, leans her 
head on his shoulder) After a while, in 
the court, I stopped listening. After 
a while, it didn’t seem to matter what 
anybody said. Then I began to watch 
your face. It was the only nice thing 
I could think of doing. You were 
ashamed. So was I. But you had 
trouble worse than that. You were sad 
at being ashamed. Ask it now, Joe. 


CaRDIN: I have nothing to ask. Nothing. 
(Then, very quickly, turns to her) Al- 
right. Is it —? Was it ever —? 


KAREN: (Quickly puts her hand over his 
mouth, stopping him) No. Martha and 
I have never touched each other. That’s 
all right, darling. I’m not mad. I am 
glad you asked me. 


CARDIN: My God, what’s happened to 
me? (Embraces her) I’m sorry, darling, 
I'm sorry. I didn’t want to hurt you— 
I didn’t ever believe— (Crosses to 
center) 


KAREN: No, of course you didn’t, really. 
But after a while, you weren't sure. 
Maybe there was just a little truth— 
That’s the way these things go. That’s 
the way they are meant to go. You've 
been a good, loyal friend. (Turns L.) 
Don’t be ashamed of what you felt. 
You’re a fine man. 


CARDIN: (Crosses to Karen) I’ve asked, 
you've answered. That’s all. Let’s go 
ahead now and— 


KAREN: You believe me? 


CARDIN: (With force) You know I be- 
lieve you. 


KAREN: Maybe you do. But I'd never 
know whether you did. And your say- 
ing it again, won't do it. And it doesn’t 
even matter anymore whether you do 
believe me. (Moves away L.) All that 
I know is that I'd be frightened you 
didn’t. But that’s the way it would be. 
We'd be hounded by it. You don’t get 
over things by just saying you do. I 
don’t believe you could touch my arm 
without my wondering why you didn’t 
kiss me, and I don’t think you could 
kiss me without my wondering if you 
really wanted to. And I'd hate myself 
for all that. And then I'd hate you, too. 
(Turns to Cardin) I don’t want ruin. 
I don’t like it. (Softly) Ah, Joe. You 
know all that. 


CARDIN: 
I don’t. 


(Moves toward her) I don’t. 


KAREN: (Softly) Ah, what happens be- 
tween people, happens, and after a 
while it doesn’t much matter how it 
started. But there it is. (Turns U. S.) 
I'm here. You're there. We're in a 
room we've been in so many times 
before. Nothing seems changed. My 
hands look just the same, my face is 
just the same, even my dress is old. 
I'm nothing too much: I’m like every- 
body else, the way I always was. I can 
have the things that other people have. 
I can have you, and children, and I can 
take care of them, and I can go to 
market, and read a book, and people 
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will talk to me — Only I can’t. I can’t. 
And I don’t know why. (Turns L.) 
Go home, darling. 


caRDIN: (Crosses to Karen, puts his 
arms around her. With great force) 
We can’t leave each other. We're not 
going to leave each other. You're tired. 
I'm tired. I didn’t know what I was 
asking— 


KAREN: Don’t be sorry. (Softly) You're 
such a nice man. 


CARDIN: You say I helped you. Help me 
now. Help me. Karen— 


KAREN: (Turns to him) All right. Go 
away for a little while. Away from me 
and love and pity, and all the things 
that mess people up. Go away by your- 
self. And so will I. Please. Please do 
it that way. And after a while, I'll 
know and you'll know, and then we'll 
see—Please, Joe. 


caRDIN: (After a pause) There’s noth- 
ing for me to know. A few weeks won't 
make any difference— 


KAREN: Please. 
CARDIN: I don’t want to go. 
KAREN: (Turns L.) Go now, darling. 


CARDIN: What will you do? 
KAREN: I'll wait. I'll be all right. 


CARDIN: (HE kisses her hair) I'll be 
coming back soon. (Evzits, U. C., leav- 
ing the door open) 


KAREN: (There is a pause after HE exits) 
I don’t think so. (SHE sits in D. L. chair 
quietly. After a minute, MARTHA comes 
in with a small tray and a dustcloth) 


MARTHA: (Goes to lamp on D. L. table, 
lights it) It gets dark so early now. 
(Crosses to desk, puts down tray and 
empties ash tray into it) Cooking always 
makes me feel better. I found some 
purple scylla for the table. Remember! 
They were the first things we planted 
here. And I made a small cake. Know 
what? I found a bottle of wine. We'll 
have a good dinner. (Crosses to below 
R. end of sofa, picks newspaper up 
from floor) 


(No answer) 


(sHE crosses back 
Where’s Joe? 


to above desk) 


KAREN: Gone. 


MARTHA: (Puts newspaper on desk) A 
patient? Will he be back in time for 
dinner? 
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KAREN: No. 


MARTHA: (Watching her) We'll wait 
dinner for him, then. Karen! What's 
the matter? 


KAREN: 
back. 


(In a dull tone) He won't be 


MARTHA: (Speaking slowly and care- 
fully) You mean he won’t be back any 
more tonight? (Slowly crossing L. 


above desk) 


KAREN: He won’t be back at all. 


MARTHA: (Quickly, walks to R. of 
KAREN) What happened? (KAREN shakes 
her head) What happened, Karen? 
KAREN: He thought we had been lovers. 
MARTHA: (Tensely) I don’t believe you. 
I don’t believe it. What kind of awful 
talk is that? I don’t believe you. I 
don’t believe it. 


KAREN: All right, all right. 


MARTHA: Didn’t you tell him? For God’s 
sake, didn’t you tell him it wasn’t true? 


KAREN: Yes. 

MARTHA: He didn’t believe you? 
KAREN: I guess he believed me. 
MARTHA: (Moves U. S. Angrily) Then 


what have you done? 
It’s crazy. 


It’s all wrong 
I don’t understand what 
you’ve done. You “guess” that he be- 
lieved you. (Comes back to R. of 
Karen) There’s no guessing about it. 
Why didn’t you—? 


KAREN: I don’t want ever to talk about 
it, Martha. 


MARTHA: (Sits in chair L. of desk) Oh 
God, I wanted that for you so much. 


KAREN: Don’t carry on. I don’t feel well. 


MARTHA: What’s happened to us? What’s 
really happened to us? 


KAREN: I don’t know. I think I'll make 
a cup of tea and go to bed now. 


MARTHA: Whatever happened, go back 
to Joe. It’s too much for you this way. 


KAREN: (Irritably) Stop talking about 
it. Let’s pack and get out of here. Let's 
take the train in the morning. 


MARTFA: The train to where? 


KAREN: I don’t know. Some place; any 
place. 


MARTHA: A job? Money! 


KAREN: In a big place we could get 
something to do. 


MARTHA: They’d know about us. We've 
been in the headlines. 
famous. 


We're very 


KAREN: A small town, then. 


MARTHA: They’d know more about us, 
I guess. 


KAREN: We'll find a place to go. 


MARTHA: I don’t think we will. Not 
really. I feel as if I couldn’t move, and 
what would be the use? It seems to 
me I'll be sitting the rest of my life, 
wondering what happened. It’s a bad 
night, tonight, but we might as well 
get used to it. They’ll all be like this. 


KAREN: (Gets up, goes to stove. Hands 
in front of it warming herself) But it 
isn’t a new sin they tell us we’ve done. 
Other people aren’t destroyed by it. 


MARTHA: They are the people who be- 
lieve in it, who want it, who’ve chosen 
it for themselves. That must be very 
different. We aren’t like that. We don’t 
love each other. We don’t love each 
other. We’ve been close to each other, 
of course. I’ve loved you like a friend, 
the way thousands of women feel about 
other women. 


KAREN: (Turns her back to stove) I’m 
cold. 


MARTHA: You were a dear friend who 
was loved, that’s all. Certainly there’s 
nothing wrong with that. It’s perfectly 
natural that I should be fond of you. 
Why, we’ve known each other since we 
were seventeen and I always thought— 


KAREN: (As if SHE were tired) Why are 
you saying all this? 


MARTHA: Because I love you. 


KAREN: 
course 


(Sits on D. L. chair) Yes, of 
I love you, too. 


MARTHA: But maybe I love you that 
way. The way they said I loved you 


I don’t know—Listen to me. 


KAREN: What? 


MARTHA: (Kneels down next to Karen) 
I have loved you the way they said. 


KAREN: (Idly) Martha, we’re both so 
tired. Please don’t— 


MARTHA: There’s always been something 
wrong. Always—as long as I can re- 
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member. But I never knew it until all 
this happened. 


KAREN: (For the first time looks up, 
horrified, turns to Martha) Stop that 
crazy talk— 


MARTHA: You're afraid of hearing it; 
I'm more afraid than you. 


KAREN: (Turns away, her hands over 
her ears) I won't listen to you. 


MARTHA: You've got to know it. I can’t 
keep it to myself any longer. I’ve got 
to tell you that I’m guilty. 


KAREN: (Deliberately) You are guilty 
of nothing. 


MARTHA: I’ve been telling myself that 
since the night we heard the child say 
it. I lie in bed night after night praying 
that it isn’t true. But I know about it 
now. It’s there. I don’t know how. 
I don’t know why. But I did love you. 
I do love you. I resented your mar- 
riage; maybe because I wanted you; 
maybe I wanted you all these years; 
I couldn't call it by a name but maybe 
it’s been there ever since I first knew 
you- 


KAREN: (Tensely, grips the arms of the 
chair) It’s not the truth. Not a word of 
it. We never thought of each other that 
way. 


MARTHA: (Bitterly) No, of course you 
didn’t. But who says I didn’t? I never 
felt that way about anybody but you. 
I've never loved a man—(Stops. Softly) 
I never knew why before. Maybe it’s 
that. 


KAREN: (Carefully) You are tired and 
sick. 


MARTHA: (As though sHEe were talking 
to herself) It’s funny. It’s all mixed up. 
There’s something in you and you don’t 
do anything about it because you don’t 
know it’s there. Suddenly a little girl 
gets bored and tells a lie—and there, 
that night, you see it for the first time, 
and you say it yourself, did she see it, 
did she sense it—? 


KAREN: (Turns to Martha. Desperately) 
What are you saying? You know it 
could have been any lie. She was look- 
ing for anything— 


MARTHA: Yes, but why this one? She 
found the lie with the ounce of truth. 
I guess they always do. I've ruined 
your life and I've ruined my own. I 
swear I didn't know it, I swear I didn't 
mean it (Rises, crosses U. L. In a 
wail) Oh, I feel so God damned sick 
and dirty—I can’t stand it anymore. 
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KAREN: All this isn’t true. We don't 
have to remember it was ever said. 
Tomorrow we'll pick ourselves up 
and— 


MARTHA: I don’t want tomorrow. It’s a 
bad word. 


KAREN: (Who is crying) Go and lie 
down, Martha. And in a few minutes, 
I'll make some tea and bring it to you. 
You'll feel better. 

MARTHA: (Looks around room, slowly, 
carefully. SHE is now very quiet. Moves, 
turns, looks at Karen) Don’t bring me 
any tea. Thank you. Goodnight, dar- 
ling. (MARTHA exits L. KAREN sits alone 
without moving. There is no sound in 
the house, until, a few minutes after 
MARTHA’S exit, a shot is heard. The 
sound of the shot should not be too 
loud or too strong; the act has not been 
sensational. For a few seconds after 
the noise has died out, KAREN does not 
move. Then, suddenly, sHE springs from 
the chair, and runs out L. Almost at 
the same moment footsteps are heard 
on the staircase) 


MRS. MORTAR: What was that? Where 
is it? (Enters door center, frightened, 
aimlessly moving about) Karen? Mar- 
tha! Where are you? I heard a shot. 
What was— (Stops as SHE sees KAREN 
reappear from L. Walks toward her, 
still talking. Stops when SHE sees 
KAREN’S face) What—what is it? (KAREN 
moves her hands, shakes her head 
slightly, passes MRS. MORTAR, and goes 
toward window. MRS. MORTAR stares at 
her for a moment, rushes past her 
through door left. Left alone, KAREN 
looks out the window. MRS. MORTAR re- 
enters crying, crosses to above chair L. 


of desk. After a minute) What shall 
we do? 


KAREN: (In a toneless voice) Nothing. 


MRS. MORTAR: We've got to get a doctor 
—right away. 


KAREN: 
any use. 


(Without turning) There isn’t 


MRS. MORTAR: We've got to do some- 
thing. Karen! Do something. 


KAREN: There is nothing to do. 


MRS. MORTAR: 
center) Oh, it’s awful. Poor Martha 
I don’t know what we can do—You 
think she’s dea— 


(Crosses above desk to 


KAREN: Yes. 


MRS. MORTAR: Poor, poor Martha. (Ezits 
up C., starts upstairs) I can’t realize it’s 
true. Oh, how could she—she was so— 
(Stops, comes back into the room) I 


don't know what— (Looks up, still cry- 
ing, surprised) I'm— I’m frightened. 
I'm frightened. 


KAREN: Don’t be frightened. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Sits in chair R. of desk) 
I can’t help it. How can I help it. 
(Gradually the sobs cease, and sHE sits 
rocking herself) I'll never forgive my- 
self for the last words I said to her. 
But I was good to her, Karen, and you 
know God will excuse me for that once. 
I always tried to do everything I could. 
(Suddenly) Suicide’s a sin. Karen, we 
can’t sit here. (No answer. Timidly) 
Shouldn't we call somebody to— 


KAREN: (Slowly turns and crosses to 
below the sofa) In a little while. 


MRS. MORTAR: She shouldn’t have done 
it, she shouldn’t have done it. It was 
because of all this awful business. She 
would have got a job and started all 
over again—she was just worried and 
sick and— 


KAREN: That isn’t the reason she did it. 
MRS. MORTAR: What— Why—? 


KAREN: (Wearily, sits R. end of sofa) 
What difference does it make now? 


MRS. MORTAR: 
not crying. 


(Reproachfully) You're 


KAREN: No. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Rises, moves to in front 
of desk) Oh, I wish I could have done 
something. But I haven't anything, you 
know. 


KAREN: She was good to you; she was 
good to me. 


MRS. MORTAR: Oh, I know she was, 
Karen, and I was good to her too. I did 
everything I could. I—I haven’t any 
place to go. 


KAREN: I'll help you. 


MRS. MORTAR: (After a few seconds of 
silence, sHE moves U. C.) We must do 
something. I’m afraid. It seems so 
queer—in the next room. (Shivers) 


KAREN: Don’t be afraid. 


MRS. MORTAR: It’s different for you. 
You're young. (The sound of the door- 
bell ringing. MRS. MORTAR jumps, KAREN 
doesn’t move. Nervously) Who is it? 
(It rings again) Shall I answer it? I 
think we'd better. (Exits right down 
the hall. Her voice is heard from off- 
stage) Oh! Oh! You can’t come in 
here . . . Go away go away 

What are you doing here? (Comes 
back into room) It’s that woman. It’s 
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that Mrs. Tilford. I told her to go away. 
She says she’s been trying to get in all 
day. (MRS. TILFORD appears in the door- 
way. MRS. MORTAR turns to her) We've 
had trouble here. 


MRS. TILFORD: Let me come in, please. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Crosses to her, tries to 


block her way) I say you can’t come in. 
You 


MRS. TILFORD: (Crosses down to L. of 
sofa) Move away, please. Karen, I’ve 
something to say to you. You must 
hear me. 


(MRS. MORTAR goes U. L., leans against 
bookcase facing upstage) 


KAREN: Why have you come here? 


MRS. TILFORD: I had to come. I’ve been 
outside all day . I’ve been at the 
door ... I’ve been phoning you... 
I tried to speak to Joe, but he won't 
talk to me. I’ve been waiting for you 
to come out. Then I thought I heard 
a shot, or something, but . 


KAREN: Get out of here. 


MRS. MORTAR: (Turns to MRS. TILFORD) 
You bad, bad woman. You have no 
right in this house. You don’t know 
what you’ve done. 


MRS. TILFORD: Please be still. (mrs. 
moRTAR, her face in her hands, exits left 
down the hall) Karen, you must let me 
speak. I know it wasn't true. I found 
out it wasn’t true. Mrs. Wells came 
to me today with 


KAREN: (Stares at her, shudders) You 
know it wasn’t true, do you? I don’t 
care what you know. If that’s what 
you had to say, you've said it. Go 
away. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Moves to below L. end 
of sofa) I’ve got to tell you. 


KAREN: I don’t want to hear you. 


MRS. TILFORD: Mrs. Wells found a brace- 
let in Rosalie’s room. The bracelet had 
been hidden for several months. She 
found out that Rosalie had taken the 
bracelet from another girl, and that 
Mary— (Closes her eyes) that Mary 
knew that and used it to force Rosalie 
into saying that she had seen you and 
Miss Dobie together. I— I've talked to 
Mary. I found out. 


KAREN: (In a loud voice) Go away, Mrs. 
Tilford. Get out of here. 


MRS. TILFORD: I have only a little more 
to say. I’ve talked to Judge Potter. 
He has made all arrangements. There 
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will be a public apology and an ex- 
planation. The damage suit will be 
paid to you in full and—and any more 
that you will be kind enough to take 
from me. He’s waiting to talk to you. 
We will do whatever you say. 


KAREN: Martha is dead. (MRS TILFORD 
gasps, shakes her head, very slowly, 
sits on L. end of sofa, covers her face. 
KAREN watches her) So last night you 
found out you had done wrong to us. 


And now you have to right that wrong © 


or you can’t rest your head again. Well, 
don’t rest it. I won’t be your confessor. 
Take your conscience some place else, 
get somebody else to help you be a 
“good” woman again. (Smiles) You told 
us that night you had to do what you 
did. Now you have to do this. A public 
apology and money paid and you can 
sleep and eat again. You and all those 
who always know how right they are. 
What’s somebody else’s life to you? A 
way to show your own righteousness. 
And if you happen to be wrong, 
(Shrugs) then you can always put it 
right some other day. (Quietly) I have 
a dead friend. Get out of here and be 
noble on the street. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Slowly, shakes her head) 
There is no relief for me, and there 
never will be again. I didn’t come here 
for that. I swear to God I did not. 
But what I am or why I came doesn’t 
make any difference. Doesn’t matter. 
All that matters is you and—You, now. 
Help me, Karen. 


KAREN: (Smiles) Help you? 


MRS. TILFORD: Let me do whatever I can 
do. Take whatever I can give. It won’t 
bring me peace, and you don’t think it 
will. I’m too old to recover, too narrow 
to forgive myself. 


KAREN: (After a pause) Yes. I believe 
you. You will have a hard time ahead. 


MRS. TILFORD: I will. 
KAREN: Mary? 


MRS. TILFORD: I don’t know. I don’t 
know what to do. People say—lI’ve 
read—but I can’t believe or understand 
it. I—I’ll just—I don’t know. 


KAREN: She’s yours. (Smiles) Blood of 
your blood, the result of you. Yes, it 
will be hard for a woman like you. 
She’s harmed us both, but she did you 
the most harm. (Softly) I guess I’m 
even sorry. 


MRS. TILFORD: You will try for yourself? 


KAREN: (Wearily) Yes, I will. 


MRS. TILFORD: Come away now. You 
can’t stay with— 


KAREN: No, I don’t want to go. 
MRS. TILFORD: You'll be all right? 


KAREN: (Slowly rises, crosses to above 
chair U. L. of D..R. table. sue looks 
out the window) Yes. Good-bye, now. 
I don’t want to see you again. 


MRS. TILFORD: (Slowly rises, crosses U. 
C. Turns to Karen) But you'll let me 
help you? You'll let me try? 


KAREN: If it will make you feel better. 


MRS. TILFORD: Yes, yes, yes. Will you 
write to me sometime? 


KAREN: (Not turning from window) If 
I ever have anything to say. 


MRS, TILFORD: You will have something 
to say. Good-bye, my dear child. 


KAREN: Good-bye. 


(MRS. TILFORD slowly exits U. S. as the 
CURTAIN FALLS) 
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1927: Frenk Wilson and Evelyn Ellis were the Porgy and 1935-1942: Todd Duncan and Anne Brown were the 


leads 
Bess of the Theatre Guild's production of the play. 


in the original musicel and in the 1942 revival. 


Twenty-Six Years on Catfish Row 


r CAN be argued that Porgy and Bess is the only classic the Amer- 
| ican musical stage has yet produced. Some would claim that name 
for Oklahoma!, which had an epical run on Broadway and still makes 
its way on the road. But only Porgy and Bess, with its score by George 
Gershwin and book by DuBose Heyward, has been given the dignity 
of the highest-browed of criticism and accepted as—-what its creators 
intended it to be—an American folk opera. If frequent revival is 
another test of a classic (a highly debatable point), the opera also 
measures up. It is now in its second revival and fourth production in 
New York, under the management of Blevins Davis and Robert Breen 
at the Ziegfeld theatre. The present production came to New York 
after a European tour which included engagements in Vienna, Berlin, 
London and Paris. In each revival it seems to win greater critical and 
popular success—and its press in Europe was perhaps the most en- 
thusiastic it has yet received 

rhe story of Porgy, the crippled beggar of Catfish Row, a Negro 
slum on the Charleston River, South Carolina, first appeared as a 
novel by uBose Heyward. It was made into a play by Heyward and 
his wife, Dorothy Heyward, and produced by the Theatre Guild in 
1927. It was made into an opera, produced by the Guild in 1935 and 
in 1942 it was revived by Cheryl Crawford. 

Here are the Porgies, Besses and Catfish Rows of the various pro- 


ductions down to the present 


1953: LeVern Hutcherson and Leontyne Price in the current production. 
They alternate the title roles with Leslie Scott and Urylee Leonardos. “ 





1927: A corner of Catfish Row, designed for the 
Guild by Cleon Throckmorton. Rouben Mamoulian A 
directed. 


1942: Catfish Row, designed by Herbert Andrews. Se 


1953: The newest Catfish Row, designed by Wolf- 
gang Roth. 


Roger Wood 





Illustrations by Arthur Sims 


HERE has been a lot of loose talk 

of late about “opera in Eng- 

lish,” with violent expressions of 

opinion from critics and the 
public whenever the idea has been put to a practical 
test. Perhaps the most dangerous of all the fallacies 
in this connection is the blandly naive assumption 
that merely translating an opera from its original 
language into English will automatically make it 
both intelligible and attractive to linguistically handi- 
capped listeners. 

At the opposite pole is the oft-expressed opinion 
that English is not a singable language per se and 
that the Italian, French and German tongues are 
all musically superior. Admittedly, there are more 
open vowel sounds in Italian and German, with a 
greater freedom of accent in French, but the singable 
qualities of English have been amply demonstrated 
through centuries of time, from the folksongs and 
madrigals of Elizabethan England through the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas, to the current popular 
hits of Broadway. A reminder should hardly be nec- 
essary that Handel’s immortal Messiah was composed 
to an English text, based on the King James version 
of the Bible, and certainly not modest in its demands 
upon the singers. There are also the great English 
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by Sigmund Spaeth 


hymns and extensive literature of English and Amer- 
ican art song which has utilized much of the classic 
poetry available in our versatile and by no means 
unmusical tongue. 

Let it be admitted, however, that English, when 
set to music, is better suited to the expression of 
humor, sentimental platitudes and religious or patri- 
otic axioms than to the utterance of exaggeratedly 
dramatic or tragic emotions such as are common to 
grand opera. There is also something in the straight- 
forward Anglo-Saxon psychology that finds it diffi- 
cult to accept the fiction that people are talking 
when they are obviously singing, particularly when 
their language is blatantly artificial or, worse still, 
prosaically banal. 

We do not mind hearing the characters of light 
opera break into song occasionally, as an interlude 
and contrast to the spoken dialogue. These set num- 
bers are deliberately planted and carefully built up, 
with the audience assured, as it were, that this is 
just a temporary flight into unreality for the sake 
of musical effect; and even then it is essential that 
the composer and librettist avoid the danger of old- 
fashioned recitative, unless it is used for frankly 
satitical reasons, as so often in Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The Anglo-Saxon literal-mindedness also rebels 
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against the use of conventional, conversational 
phrases in a musical setting (except in the commercial 
type of popular song), and it resents with equal 
intensity the unnatural preciousness of “poetic” Eng- 
lish so often used by librettists as well as translators. 
So the writer of English words to fit music, whether 
at first or second hand, faces a real problem. Shall he 
say “hair” or “tresses”? Shall he speak of “clothes” 
or “raiment”? Either way he is likely to offend some 
listeners. 

A translator’s problems actually go far beyond such 
obvious questions of phraseology. He must reproduce 
so far as possible the musical effect of the original, 
without straying too far from the meaning of the 
text. His accents must be absolutely natural, and in 
this respect the English language is far less flexible 
than any of the foreign tongues, particularly French. 
He must either duplicate or approximate the original 
vowel sounds, or at least make sure that he gives the 
singer something equally comfortable for the voice. 

Rhymes are not generally so important as many 
translators apparently believe, but there are times 
when they have a clear musical significance, and in 
such cases the rhyme-scheme of the original must 
obviously be duplicated. At best, however, it is a mis- 
take to sacrifice clarity of meaning, naturalness of 
wording or perfection of accent for the sake of a 
rhyme, and all of these sins unfortunately run ram- 
pant through a majority of the published translations 
of grand opera. 

Under the circumstances it must be considered 
pure nonsense to speak of a literal yet singable trans- 
lation of any opera from a foreign language into 
English. There is no such thing—never has been and 


never will be. The advocates of translated opera can 


only hope for an adaptation or rough paraphrase in 
which a fair amount of the original meaning gets 
across to the audience, with a minimum of absurdity 
in its expression. 

This brings up the variable character of the operas 
themselves, which covers an enormous range of pos- 
sibilities. Any blanket statement implying that all 
grand opera should be heard in English is again 
proved naively nonsensical. In general it is far easier 
to make an English translation from the German 


than from the Italian or French languages, merely” 
because of the close etymological relationship between, 


English and German, resulting in many similarities 
and even identities of pronunciation, accent and 


phrasing. There is no such relationship with the Latin so 


languages as they are today (with a few obvious 
exceptions), and the imitation or suggestion of sound 
becomes a virtual impossibility in their case. 

In every grand opera a number of passages are 





bound to be unintelligible regardless of languages) 





This includes most of the choruses (chiefly because 
of careless enunciation and faulty teamwork) and 
inevitably those frequent ensembles in which two 
or more characters sing across each other, using dif- 
ferent words but harmonizing musically. Knowledge 
of the language is of no help in such passages, 
although even here the Broadway type of mercilessly 
clear diction would be an improvement. There are 
plenty of solos too whose words are obscured by 
heavy orchestration, and this handicap is not likely 
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to be overcome by singers who have developed the 
habit of sacrificing diction in favor of tonal beauty 
or volume. 


So the argument boils down to these simple facts: 
(1) only certain operas are amenable to English ver- 
sions, chiefly works of the lighter type, and even 
these must be handled with the greatest skill by their 
adapters; (2) at best, a large percentage of the 
words will be missed by the audience for reasons 
beyond the listener’s control; (3) a literal translation 
of grand opera is not only undesirable but actually 
impossible. 

To the handicaps already cited may be added that 
of ordinary human habit. People who have become 
accustomed to hearing opera in its own language, 
and are presumably familiar with most of the details 
of its text, will involuntarily build up resistance 
against any new version, regardless of its merits. 
The only fair question is, “How would you like this 
version if you were hearing the opera for the first 
time?” Actually that test has been generally applied 
abroad. In most of the European opera houses the 
language of the country has always been used, so the 
majority of the listeners have no basis of comparison. 
(Incidentally, most of the translations are brutally 
bad. ) 


Three productions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House have recently attracted wide attention as 





















































































The Garson Kanih-Howar 4 Boheme brought the 
biggest mail in the history of the Met. 
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English versions of foreign texts. They are Mozart’s 
Cosi fan tutte, originally composed to Italian words, 
the Johann Strauss Fledermaus, obviously German 
or “Austrian”) in its first incarnation, and this 
season’s La Bohéme of Puccini, deliberately presented 
in the original Italian as well as English for the sake 
of a direct comparison. 


The Mozart comedy created little controversy. Its 
text was well handled by the experienced Ruth and 
Thomas Martin; the comparatively light orchestra- 
tion made things easy for an English-speaking cast, 
trained by Alfred Lunt to enunciate clearly, even in 
the ensembles; and the stylized nature of the entire 
production eliminated most of the problems of arti- 
ficial language. Garson Kanin and Howard Dietz, as 
librettist-director and lyrist respectively, turned the 
Strauss operetta into a frank Broadway show, and 
as such it proved a rousing success, not necessarily 
better than but definitely different from earlier Eng- 
lish versions of the same popular work. 


It was over the English Bohéme that the storm 
broke. This time Mr. Dietz, one of the most adept 
versifiers of our lighter musical stage, took full re- 
sponsibility for a highly individual adaptation of the 
familiar libretto, although Hollywood’s Joseph Man- 
kiewicz added considerable novelty through various 
details of his direction. It is not generally realized 
that the Dietz version of La Bohéme was commis- 
sioned by Puccini’s Italian publishers, G. Ricordi 
and Company, implying a less than complete satis- 
faction with the earlier Grist-Pinkerton translation 
already in their catalogue. The Metropolitan produc- 
tion was an afterthought, resulting from General 
Manager Rudolf Bing’s enthusiasm after a command 
audition hummed through by Mr. Dietz himself. 

The first public performance of this controversial 
English Bohéme had the benefit of a Saturday after- 
noon broadcast, thus reaching millions of presumably 
unprejudiced listeners. It brought the biggest mail 
in the entire history of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, and the opinions expressed were six to one 
in favor of the new version. The approval of the 
capacity audience inside the opera house was obvious 
and was repeated on later occasions. 

Perhaps never before, however, have journalistic 
comments been so widely divergent. One columnist 
reported bluntly that this monstrosity had set back 
the entire cause of opera in English by at least 
twenty years; another asserted with equal finality 
that the new Bohéme represented the greatest ad- 
vance yet made toward that ideal. Two highly re- 
spected music critics agreed that the adaptation was 
an insult to opera lovers, accusing Mr. Dietz of bad 
taste and even “vulgarity” in some of his lines. The 
other staff reviewers were inclined to be far more 
lenient and in some cases highly complimentary. 

This writer happened to hear the broadcast from 
a hospital bed, following every line of the text with 
a printed copy of the new version, a definite advan- 
tage which is hereby recommended to radio listeners 
in general. In this way a number of details were 
clarified which could not possibly have been followed 
by those who were present at the performance 


Ensemble passages could of course be  under- 


stood only by direct .reference to the printed text. 
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But there were many other points that must have 
escaped the critics and probably most of the other 
listeners inside the opera house. Practically everyone 
seemed aware of certain startling innovations in 
staging, such as having Mimi and Rodolfo stay in 
the attic instead of making an exit on the last high 
note of their first-act duet, and forcing the heroine 
to die in a chair in tead of either one of the two 
beds available. But no one has yet given any evi- 
dence of assimilating the many slight changes made 
by Mr. Dietz in the text, generally for the better. 


For example, he does not let Rodolfo, in his 
familiar narrative, refer to his feminine conquests, 
as this would make him less attractive to Anglo- 
Saxon listeners. He does not bother to tell us that 
Mimi’s real name is Lucia nor does he include 
Benoit’s cryptic reference to a cafe “Mabille.” Schau- 
nard’s absurd story of the musical parrot (seldom 
understood in the Italian) makes the bird die by 
missing a high note instead of being poisoned by 
parsley (incidentally following the Murger version 
instead of Illica and Giacosa). Rodolfo dreams of 
discovering a gold mine instead of crassly having an 
old aunt die and leave him her money. He presents 
Mimi to his friends in a mock poetic style, with 
mythological references to Venus and Mount Olym- 
pus, as befits his profession. His jealousy is made 
specific rather than general, since jealousy as such 
would hardly offend a Parisian girl. Finally, a direct 
reference to Mimi’s “terrible coughing” is avoided 
as too clinical, for which the Italian itself has rightly 
been criticized. 

There may be some objection to the Dietz ten- 
dency to indulge in trick rhymes, sometimes without 
apparent necessity, although these touches of the 
versifier’s technique are generally encouraged by the 
spirit or the actual rhyming of the Italian lines. 
Actually the adapter has shown his greatest resource- 
fulness in handling the casual phrases common to 
all language, of no poetic or musical significance but 
sticking out like sore thumbs when treated too liter- 
ally. This is perhaps the most severe test to be met 
by opera in English. 


That this newest example of grand opera in the 
vernacular should have stirred up so much contro- 
versy is a healthy sign of the times. It means that 
the producers and public alike are gradually becom- 
ing aware of the difficulties of turning any foreign 
text (particularly Italian or French) into English 
that will fit the original setting with approximately 
the same musical effect. It may mean that with a 
little encouragement (not necessarily financial alone) 
some of our other successful writers of singable Eng- 
lish words, like Oscar Hammerstein II, Ira Gershwin 
and Cole Porter, may be tempted to join Howard 
Dietz in a concerted attack on those operas that may 
reasonably be considered adaptable to our own 
language. But it is still nonsense to talk of turning 
the whole repertoire of grand opera into English as 
though this required no more than a working knowl- 
edge of the original tongues. Such violent trans- 
formations may satisfy the less critical European 
audiences, at least for a time, but they will never 
pass muster with an increasingly opera-conscious 
American public. 
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TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


For large theatres, schools and arenas. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transtormer 
in base. Automatic arc control, A trim 
of carbons burns 80 minutes. 
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TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


For small theatres, hotels, night clubs 
and schools. Projects 61 times brighter 
head spots than any other incandescent 
spotlights. Utilizes all the light through 
most of the spot sizes as contrasted to 
spotlights which vary spot size solely by 
irising, thus losing substantial light. 
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You can take au extra bow 
when you install 


STRONG SPOTLIGHTS 


Every production takes on new life when these modern spots are used to provide 
an abundance of extremely brilliant, sparkling light. 


Here are the spotlights which have won such wide acceptance by all branches of 


show business. No heavy rotating equipment is required. You simply plug into 
the nearest 110-volt convenience outlet. 


Strong spotlights are equipped with a two-element, variable focal length objective 
lens system and silvered glass reflector. They are quiet, flickerless and assure 
a spot with sharp edge, head spot to flood. The horizontal masking control angles 
45 degrees in each direction and there is a fast-operating, 6-slide color boomerang. 


And there’s accent on convenience in handling. Mounted on casters, they're 
readily portable and easily disassembled for shipping. 


Strong spotlights have so many exclusive advantages that you should decide now 
to get rid of your ancient spots. See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 
dealer or send the coupon for full details today. 


“a Saat 


THE STRO 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Are Lamps” 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on the { | Strong Trouper 
Are Spotlight; {| Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight, 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 
WAME OF SUPPLIER 





TIMES ARE LEAN FOR THE THEATRE 
IN ITALY 


A leading Italian playwright 
tells how it is kept breathing 
by the film actors, 
the government, and love 


by Vittorio Calvino 


ee STAGE and the screen in Italy are 
closely linked in an alliance highly necessary to 
both, but especially to the stage. With few excep- 
tions, all the major Italian movie actors grew up in 
the theatre, and most of them return to the stage 
from time to time. This represents a labor of love, 
for the rewards are meager. 


» * _ 


é 
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The theatre still manages a dignified existence, 

but a lean and rather melancholy one, rather like 

we that of the dying aristocracy. That it exists at all 
dong is due to the fact that film players are willing to 
.* take the financial loss that goes with a stage appear- 


, ‘Magnani ia the meme pont of The Madwemen of ance, and that the government is willing to give it 
Chaillot. $ small subsidies. 


Stable theatrical companies exist in only a few 
cities. The most important and best known are the 
Little Theatre of Milan and the Little Theatre of 
Rome, both financed partly by the state and partly 
by the communal administrations. They offer the 
public excellent productions of classical and modern 
works. Their repertoires range from the Electra of 
Sophocles to The Skin of Our Teeth by Thornton 
Wilder ; they include the plays of Moliére, Goldoni, 
Ibsen and Shakespeare, and the plays of our own 
moderns, such as Betti, Vasile, Giovanninetti and 
Vittorio Calvino. 


Except for these resident groups, the theatre 
in Italy consists of touring companies which skip 
from city to city, true modern gypsies dragging their 

‘ee = baggage, their scenery, their dreams and their illu- 
Bait six sions behiad them from one end of the peninsula 
Pasa A. er edly 

; to the other. This kind of life is very uncomfortable 
From left to right: the Italian Harvey and his great and , 

good friend, played by Gino Cervi. and extremely expensive. A barely respectable dra- 
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A leading film star, Vittorio Gassman takes time out for stage appearances in classic tragedy, like Orestes. 


matic company has a budget that would whiten 
the hair of any manager. And the public, distracted 
by other entertainments or perhaps scared off by 
the high cost of a theatre ticket, prefers to stay 
away. This is the reason why, in spite of the high 
artistic standards of their productions, the company 
of Renzo Ricci, which toured for six months with 


Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s An- 
tony and Cleopatra, ended the tour with a deficit of 
some $50,000. 


A play of my own, La Torre sul Pollaio, was a 
“success” two years ago; it netted me the equivalent 
of $650. When it was made into a film some time 


later, I earned many times that amount. 


The state helps as much as it can. In its attempt 
to further artistic and cultural projects, the govern- 
ment spends an average of about $625,000 a year 
giving oxygen to the theatre. These state benefits 
take several forms. First of all, there is a contribu- 


tion based on gross receipts which varies from five 


Vittorio Calvino has writ- 
ten both for the stage and 
films in Italy. His com- 
edy, La Torre Sul Pol- 
laio, is being adapted into 
English under the title 
4 Tower to God. 


Vittorio Calvino. 


to ten per cent in the form of tax reimbursement. 
Then there is a subsidy of $500 to $1200 for 
each Italian play produced. Then, finally, there are 
awards for those companies which have most dis- 
tinguished themselves from an artistic and organi- 
zational point of view. This system of subsidy is 
widely criticized among theatre people; in any 
case, it has not solved the crisis of the theatre. And 
that is why all the actors, from the big star down 
to the lowliest walk-on, are always on the lookout 
for a chance to work in films. They cannot live 
on what they make in the theatre. 


This is the case of Eduardo de Filippo, probably 
the most popular of Italy’s dialect comedians. De 
Filippo writes nearly all his own plays, and he 
writes in a dialect of his native Naples. The language 
is that of the famous “vicoletti,” the noisy, colorful 
alleys of the southern port. The comedies of De 
Filippo are popular and full of human and poetic 


values. 


A similar case is that of Toto — in private life, 
His Serene Highness Antonio Focas Flavio Angelo 
Ducas Comneno de Curtis of Byzantium, a Byzan- 
tine royal title. Toto became famous on the musical- 
revue stage. The Italian revue is a cross between 
burlesque and vaudeville, and Totd’s comic talents 
were fully developed in that atmosphere of highly 
costumed madness. Today Totdé works mainly in 
films. He has not appeared on stage since 1950. 
He and Anna Magnani are the highest paid film 
stars in Italy, and his name is the top box-office 
‘ 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


WW Ram Crcier Fos OA 
Mang LAS. 





S$ THE battered season slowly expires, its record 
A shows an unprecedented difference of opinion 
among the aisle-runners who judge the shows for the 
papers. At one time or another every one of them 
has done something unpredictable, and the only time 
they ever got together for a melodious chorus of rah’s 
was for Rosalind Russell and her musical, Wonderful 
Town. 

Champ crosspatches were John Chapman (Dail) 
News) and Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune). 
(Kerr, by the way, has had to dig up the middle 
initial in his name because the Tribune has an able 
European correspondent, Walter Kerr, who has been 

on the paper longer.) Walter F. got hoist by his 
” own petard (a cliché which I refuse to let the drama 
critics hog) with his notice on William Inge’s hit, 
Picnic. Kerr’s weakness always has been that he 
fancies himself as a director and, to prove the old 
adage that critics don’t know direction when they 
see it is wrong, he belabors his readers. Instead of 
writing about what he sees, he will redirect a play 
in his notice. And so it was that he pulled a beaut 
with Picnic. 


For some reason he became downright irritated 
at director Joshua Logan and used up most of his 
notice telling what Josh did wrong. Since he didn’t 
like the staging, he didn’t like the play or the per- 
formances either—which is curious, because his 
colleagues all agreed that Picnic was one of Logan’s 
best works. Well—fairly curious: one expects the 
boys to make their errors in concert. 

Chapman’s orneriness showed in his review of 


John Brown's Body, which had been mowing down 


the customers in every whistle stop in the land before 
roosting at the Century theatre. He called this per- 
formance of Stephen Vincent Benét’s three-pound 
poem a “recitation” by Tyrone Power, Raymond 
Massey and Judith Anderson. He said the Century 
was a fine place for a nap unless one was queer for 
Culture. All but one of his colleagues hailed this 
reading as a work of art, but Chapman did get some 
support from Wolcott Gibbs (New Yorker 


Winchell and Bette Go—Pfft 


Walter Winchell (Daily Mirror) continued driving 
critic Robert Coleman (same paper) nuts by adding 
a little something at the bottom of Bob’s notices. On 
Picnic he said, “No. 1 smash.” So the ads ignored 
Coleman’s detailed and laudatory criticism and 
quoted “ ‘No. 1 smash’—Winchell, Daily Mirror.” 

Winchell caused old George Spelvin to wonder if 
something happened between him and Bette Davis 
or if it was just a case of WW hating to back a loser 
on any kind of track. When Bette’s revue, Two's 
Company, came to town, he wrote the notice in 
person and went overboard. He then began plugging 
the show every day in his column, determined once 
again to make it a hit and show his prowess in the 


face of lukewarm notices almost everywhere else. 
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Then he switched to Rosalind Russell’s Wonderful 
Town, which he began plugging before it opened. 
Day before the premiére, he listed the eight best 
shows on Broadway, including the Russell jam- 
boree—and the Davis revue was not on the list. Day 
or two later, it was announced that Bette would take 
to the road in April after a surprisingly moderate 
run at the Alvin. Bette, meanwhile, announced that 
she had no intention of going on the road; but that’s 
neither here nor there. 





A Fool and His Public 


on Wry 


Here’s one line that won’t be quoted in an ad: 
“You'd be a fool not to catch up with it”’—Kerr, 
Herald Tribune. “It” was Shaw’s Misalliance. Spel- 
vin thinks Kerr was absolutely right in his enthu- 
siasm—but if you want to win friends and influence 
playgoers, Walter, never suggest that a reader could 
be a fool under any circumstances. 





Read and Run 
How often do people moan that critics make or 
break a play! Just when this appears to be proved, 
something happens to show that the public has its 
own mind, too. The most glowing individual notices 


of the season were won by Geraldine Page, Victor 
Moore and Rosalind Russell. When the hymns to 
Russell appeared, the public descended on the Win- 
ter Garden box office like housewives after ten-cent 
steaks. But, although Miss Page was hailed as the 
new Duse by all reviewers, her play Mid-Summer, 
was not besieged in its early weeks. The love letters 
written to Moore for his appearance in On Borrowed 
Time were the warmest correspondence since Eliza- 
beth Barrett and Robert Browning stopped using the 
mails—but this play, too, was not besieged and had 
to build gradually. Some said the reason was that On 
Borrowed Time has been done too often on radio 


and TV. 
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Tristan und Harriet 

Those music critics simply kill Spelvin. Listen to 
Harriet Johnson (Post): “Last night’s performance 
of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde at the Metropolitan 
Opera [which] returned to the repertory after a sea- 
son’s absence, was not exactly a study in white, or 
black and white, but its purified aspect (which was 
considerable) did have a few dark spots to mar the 
evening’s serenity.” Harriet, how you talk! 


Party Girl 

Regular critics are too wrapped up in themselves 
to pay attention to anybody else—or even to get 
nodded at by anybody. But not Elsa Maxwell (Jour- 
nal-American), who backtracks on John McClain 
and writes her own notices of the pieces he covers. 
Elsa was one of the cheerers for Rosalind Russell, 
whom she compared with Beatrice Lillie. “I went 
right back the next night,” she added. (Query: on 
a second free pair or paid for?) “Following the 
opening,” she went on, “we went to a party at Josh 
and Nedda Logan’s given for Rosalind at their 
apartment in Riverhouse.” (It’s River House, Elsa 
darling.) “Ty Power and his lovely Linda were 
there; the Rex Harrisons, Cole Porter, the Gilbert 
Millers, the Jack Wilsons—and a little dark man 
with a wonderful face. I don’t know his name, but 
he might have stepped out of a Goya.” 





Nobody ever asked Spelvin to a party like that. 
Mind if I step out into the Goya? 





Zinn Arthur 


Producer Liebman watches the dress rehearsal 
on a monitor to see it with the audience’s eyes. 
[Onstage, Marguerite Piazza and Jack Russell] 


The producer of 


“Your Show of Shows” uses theatre methods to give television 


a broadway revue every week 
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by MAX LIEBMAN 


Time is the merchandise of television and _ the 
“eppressor of its workers. The rising sun never brings 
w day to people of television but rather a total 
enty-four hours of vacant time units which 
animated and delivered at a fixed second 

imation is usually a planned filling of words 

ic, or both, and a wholly unplanned filling of 

s blood. So complete is the tyranny of the clock 


that clock watchers, long anathematized as symbols 


== of indolence, are essential to television, and big 


wheels in the bargain. 

I first encountered this tyranny tour years ago 
when I enrolled myself in television as the producer- 
director of “Your Show of Shows,” a weekly hour- 
long revue. My welcome was about what a courier 
gets when he arrives with the serum in a plague- 
stricken village. A man who brings enough song-and- 
dance entertainment to fill sixty gaping minutes 
shapes up as quite a benefactor to these driven 
people. 

The format I had proposed for the revue had had 
the ready approval of the men who were paying for 
it. But as the welcoming cheers faded to faint echoes, 
I sensed a certain skepticism in my associates. With 
some reluctance they confessed cértain reservations 
about my ability to adjust myself to the time de- 
mands of television. After all, they pointed out, I 
had been trained in the relatively leisurely Broadway 
theatre, and the theatre’s procedures could not be 
successfully adapted to television. 

I disagreed. I had been accepted into television 
for the skills I had acquired in the theatre. Implicit 
in my presence there was a promise to deliver the 
quality and expression of entertainment I had con- 
tributed to Straw Hat Revue, Make Mine Manhattan 
and other Broadway revues. I had the humility 
proper to a stranger in a new field, but I didn’t 
think all the adjustment should be mine. Television, 
I felt, should also adjust itself to the values I 
intended to bring from the theatre 

Those values were several.. The first of them were 
the stars, Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca and Mary Mc- 
Carty, all with Broadway training and Broadway 
reputations. The writers I had engaged were of the 
theatre, and so were all the department heads—those 
in charge of music, design, costume and choreog- 
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raphy. Many of us had already worked together, and 
we brought the invaluable asset of unity to the show. 

We were ready to respect television’s time de- 
mands, but we were all confident enough to feel that 
they wouldn’t enslave us. Contrary to the impression 
existing widely in television, people of the theatre 
are accustomed to working under pressure. The five 
rehearsal weeks usual in the theatre are just as full 
of anxiety and hurry as the one-week schedule 
necessary in television. It is all a matter of pacing 
yourself. You train either for a sprint or a distance 
race. 

In fact, the shortened rehearsal period worked to 
our advantage, though our more experienced asso- 
ciates expected it would defeat us. My first heresy 
was to announce that the personnel would be the 
same for every show: the same Stars, same support- 
ing company, same writers. It wouldn’t work, the 
experts said. 

I was advised that no revue then flourishing could 
be self-maintaining. Most drew their strength from 
guest stars, who brought their own tested comedy 
acts to the shows, permitting a timesaving in re- 
hearsal hours and editorial conferences. Additional 
material, if any, was brought from free-lance comedy 
writers and gag men—and that was also supposed 
to save time and thought. 

No single writing staff, the experts insisted, was 
equal to the task of supplying an hour revue week 
after week. Moreover, they warned, our comedians 
couldn’t be steadily amusing if they relied on mate- 
rial from a single source. 

Well, it isn’t for me to do any gloating. But Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca are unchallenged in the 
TV comedy field—and they appear only on “Your 
Show of Shows.” Their material has been written 
exclusively by Mel Tolkin, Lucille Kallen and Mel 
Brooks, now beginning their fourth consecutive year 
of defying the prophets. Less than a year after that 
melancholy judgment on them, those writers began 
to serve the hour-and-a-half “Your Show of Shows,” 
and they still do. 

Because our format fixed a rehearsal schedule for 
us, which remains serviceable after four years of 
rough usage, I am describing it in terms of its daily 
commands. This is a schedule for a seven-day week 
and I'll thank you not to spread it around that the 
five-day week has come into vogue. 

On Sunday James Starbuck, the choreographer 
we snatched from the ballet theatre and musical 
comedies, brings me his ideas for the next Saturday 
night’s dance numbers. He is always accompanied by 
Aaron Levine, custodian of our music library. No 
music Starbuck demands baffles Levine, whose 
reserves are practically unlimited. 


“Your Show of Shows” has always tried to bring 
an off-beat character to our dances. Starbuck is 
especially good at finding new meanings for old 
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dance routines, whether by a mocking coda or some 
daffy distortion. He isn’t afraid to overreach him- 
self, and we encourage his anarchies. 

Monday morning sees the gathering of the writ- 
ers. We begin each week with only a faint idea of 
what the show’s comedy will be. But Caesar and 
Miss Coca are always present—and that’s a help 
and the writers have been doing it so long that 
there is never any sense of panic. 

An idea tentatively tossed into the air can be 
fatally impaled in mid-flight by a grunt from Caesar, 
or it can soar up on his pleased grin and return to 
earth shaped into a storm, peopled and costumed. 
Let Miss Coca suggest, say, that there ought to be a 
skit about a couple on a bus, and that afternoon it 
is in rehearsal. Here is the strength I counted on at 
the outset, this unity of understanding and the easy 
interchange of comedy values. We are richer nowhere 
than in our department of comedy, nor speedier. 

On Tuesday the guest star arrives, poor dear. No 
guest comes equipped. Most are aliens in the revue 
world, drafted from the dramatic stage, motion pic- 
tures, the ballet, opera or any other medium. A 
sketch uniting the guest and our own stars is dis- 
cussed, written and set in motion. 

Wednesday and Thursday are given over to hard 
work. The players rehearse the sketches, the dancers 
and singers their numbers. Charles Sanford, the 
musical director, prepares the orchestra. Clay War- 
wick busies himself directing the singing groups. In 
my capacity of director, I roam the five floors of our 
studio to study the progress of the various units and 
discard items which appear repetitive or plain dull. 

I have meantime studied Paul du Pont’s costume 
designs, as well as Frederick Fox’s scenery models. 
Their finished work will be delivered to the Inter- 
national theatre. 

Friday at 1:00 P.M. the whole company is assem- 
bled for the “dry run” of the show. No costumes or 
scenery are used in this rehearsal. It corresponds to 
the final run-through of a Broadway musical just 
before the company entrains for its tryout engage- 
ment in New Haven. 

The dry run is usually without dismaying incident. 
We have edited out the unacceptable during the 
earlier rehearsals and made all necessary adjust- 
ments. The dry run allows us to revise the running 
order, time the numbers and arrange movement for 
the most effective use of the camera. Sometimes, but 
not often, we may find that a number considered 
irresistible all week is not only resistible but down- 
right bad. This produces a major crisis, which is 
promptly referred to the writers, who specialize in 
crises. 

It is traditional that a run-through in the theatre 
produces general despair. Everyone begins to doubt 
whether the show is worth a damn; strained nerves 
and unchecked tempers are likely to create an air of 
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violence. This mood is the result of four or five weeks 
of pent-up feeling, released by the prospect of a day 
of relaxation. We escape this because our day of 
rest comes on Sunday; and tomorrow is Saturday, 
the toughest day of the week. 

In my own case Friday is not without its burdens 
After the dry run, I go to the theatre at four o’clock 
to hear a music run-through with full orchestra. 
After dinner, if luck permits me that meal, I join 
Fred Fox at the theatre for the scenery-hanging 
ritual. This is no perfunctory task. The deft manipu- 
lation of scenery is all-important in television in that 
it serves that ogre, the time factor. Sometimes a 
changed order of the show, established by the dry 
run, requires an alteration in Fox’s scenery place- 
ments. 

All day Saturday, in the terminology of the craft, 
we are on camera. There are occasions when one 
might wish for more camera time, but a variety of 
factors prevent this. Each of three shows is allowed 
the stage two days a week, and none may trespass 
beyond its own time for the hauling in and out of its 
paraphernalia. So one short camera day becomes at 
times burdened with chores. 

Often that’s my own fault, as I find it difficult to 
let well enough alone. Often, when I am satisfied 
with the directions for camera, a dancer will surprise 
me with a movement of such breath-taking grace 
that I discard the whole picture concept to re-create 
a prope! setting for this moment of beauty. Action 
comedy can drive me to the same indulgence. 

And lately, through the advanced techniques of 
the television cameras and the talented Bill Hobin, 
the camera director, the temptation is strong to seeh 
compositional effects that bring to the show what 
really amounts to a new dimension. Few of these 
are delivered by chance, and there is nothing like 
them on earth to lift the exhausted spirit 

Chiefly this compositional kick seizes me during 
the final dress rehearsal, which begins at 5:30. I 


have to resist then. With my assistant, Max Siegel. 
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Frederick Melton 
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Frederick Melton 
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I view this performance on a monitor, seeing it with 
the audience’s eyes. After our rehearsal the company 
is assembled and given final instructions. No majo 
change is ordered. Rarely is there need for one, and 
if there were, there would still be time to make it, 
and stage manager Sterling Mace is ready for any 
emergency. Nine o'clock nears, bringing the first 
second of that ninety-minute chasm into which I am 
obligated to install “Your Show of Shows.” 

lime, you know, is the merchandise of television 
and also, unless you get yourself a system, your 


oppressor 





A. “Your Show of Shows’ tries to bring an off-beat 
character to its dances. |Imogene Coca and Jame 
Starbuck 

8. After dre 


and given final instruction Liebman. second from 


rehearsal the company is a embled 


left, with camera director Bill Hobin and assistant 

c. The company beoins each week with only a faint 
idea of what the show’s comedy will be Sid Caesar, 
Imogene Coca, Carl Reiner and Angela Castle 

D. Choreographer Starbuck \left, with Wallace Sei- 
bert, Pauline Goddard and Frederick Franklin\ look 


for new meanings in old dance routine 
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Californias First Theatre 


ELODRAMA is still flourishing in the 
M old gold-rush town of Monterey, 

California. The troupers of the 
Gold Coast Company are performing 
romantic tear-jerkers for their fifteenth 
consecutive year to fifty thousand visitors 
annually in their playhouse, California’s 
First Theatre, State Monument. 

This 105-year-old theatre does not 
claim to be the first theatre built in Cali- 
fornia, but derives its name from the 
fact that in the spring of 1848 it housed 
the first paid theatrical performance in 
the state. The story is that the building 
was originally a saloon and that the 
owner, Jack Swann, provided lodgings 
for a night for seamen by adding a long, 
narrow addition on the south end and 
separating the bunks with wooden parti- 
tions. Legend has it that one of the par- 
titions was later used as the curtain. In 
1848 the men of Stevenson’s Regiment 
at the Monterey Presidio bargained with 
Jack Swann and obtained use of the 
lodging house for a _ performance of 
Putnam, the Iron Son of ’76 and charged 
admission. The production was so suc- 
cessful that Jack Swann’s saloon was 
turned into a theatre and_ thereafter 
called California’s First Theatre 

It operated for a little over a year, 
until the 1849 gold rush. Plays given 
were Box and Cox, Damon and Pythias 
and The Golden Farmer. From 1848 
to 1937 the theatre was used as a 
drugstore, tearoom and museum, and 
gradually deteriorated. In 1937 the 
state’s Division of Parks and Beaches 
purchased the building and made it a 
state monument. In the same year Dene 
Denny and Hazel Watrous, the present 
producers, leased it from the state for a 
playhouse and, on June 3, 1937, spon- 
sored by the Monterey History Art Asso- 
ciation reopened it with the mellowed 
opus, Tatters, the Pet of Squatters’ 
Gulch. Since then, the producers have 
confined the repertoire to Americana, 
museum pieces and plays given on the 
1860-1890 gold coast, which were popu- 
lar in the “ten-twen-thirts.” 

California’s First Theatre maintains a 
schedule of authentic old plays which 
have been unearthed from private collec- 
tions and eastern play bureaus, including 
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The building that was turned from a saloon into California’s First Theatre. 


East Lynne, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Streets of Neu 
York, Girl of the Golden Gulch, The 
Drunkard, Bertha, The Sewing Machine 
Girl and From Rags to Riches. As a 
change of pace, the troupers have also 
presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s Box and 
Cox, H.M.S. Pinafore, Oscar Wilde's 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and Camillé. 
Included in the repertoire are a few 
original plays written for the group. All 
productions are followed by an olio, or 
series of variety acts, in keeping with 
the spirit of the play. 

The Troupers of the Gold Coast are 
thirty-five in number, including the staff 
of which Isabel Hartigan, curator of the 
building's important 
member. The group is comprised of 
students, housewives, sailors, professional 
men and women and children, as well 
as one or two professional actors. The 
theatre operates on a non-profit basis 


museum, is an 


The staff and directors are paid; the: 


actors are not. All losses are paid by the 
producers. 


California’s First Theatre is a long 
adobe structure seating 175; its entrance 
leads into the old saloon, which is now 
used as a lobby. An 1849 bar has been 
installed. Team bells, old rifles, saddles, 
a collection of bottles over the bar, a 
sawed-off shotgun, carriage lamps and 
lanterns, spittoons, bar chairs, gambling 
tables and pictures of the '49 and °50 
gold rush all re-create the days of the 
past. 





Ballet-Biography of Poe 


Edwin Markham once remarked, “Of 
all literary America, Edgar Allen Poe 
casts the shadow across the 
world.” Recently, Columbia Theatre As- 


sociates of Columbia University, with 


longest 


the aid of four Broadway theatre people, 
attempted to throw light on this shadow 
by presenting Elizabeth Dooley’s ballet- 
biography of Poe, Poor Eddy, with origi- 
nal music by Albert Rivett. Professor 
Milton Smith directed the production. 
Doris choreographed the 
drama. The title role was played and 
danced by Charles Weidman, and the 
company of twenty actors and twenty 
dancers included Letitia Ide, who had 
the leading feminine role. Lester Polakov 
designed the settings and costumes. The 
presentation was aided by the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund. 


Humphrey 


Lester Polakov worked almost a year 
on the settings to create a background 
which would adequately reflect the 
choreographer’s mood and the actor and 
dancer’s interpretation of the gradual 
disintegration of Poe. As the play pic- 
tured Poe becoming more and more con- 
fused, Polakov’s settings became increas- 
ingly fragmentary, and the final scene 
was presented on a bare stage. Simul- 
taneously the dream sequences became 
more real and terrifying, the settings 
keeping pace with Poe’s nightmares. 


Although the story of Poe’s life has 
been told many times in biographic and 
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dramatic form, Professor Smith says that 
the emphasis has always been on the 
external facts of the artist’s life, which, 
he feels, are undramatic and depressing. 
This new work of drama, music and 
dance was an attempt to combine the 
external with the inner life and dreams 
of Poe. 


Charles Weidman acted in pantomime 
the part of Poe in the eight short real- 
istic scenes, each gradually dissolving 
into a ballet in which he danced the 
leading role. Each set was designed in 
two parts, one for the realistic scenes 
and one for the dances, and Poe moved 
from one to the other. The play opened 
with Poe waiting for his childhood sweet- 
heart, who was married to someone else. 
She appeared, only to disappear, and 
Poe’s eternal quest for the “Helen” of 
his dreams began, and the drama moved 
into a ballet called “The Lost Beloved.” 
The transitions were effected by light 
changes, moving and revolving platforms 
and transitional music. 


How Many Actors Make 
a Living? 


Alex Robert Baron, in a recent issuc 
of Equity magazine, surveyed the eco- 
nomic status of the actor from May, 
1951 through May, 1952 and came up 
with the depressing fact that total em- 
ployment for the year 1951-1952 fell 
behind that of 1950-51. A total of 4,867 
members signed contracts, five per cent 
below the previous year’s 5,111 (but 
almost four per cent above 1948-49 
Mr. Baron’s figures indicated that if you 


Charles Weidman rehearsing the role of Edgar Allen Poe in Columbia Theatre 























Associates’ production of Elizabeth Dooley’s original ballet-biography, Poor 


Eddy. 


are a member of Actor’s Equity you 
have the opportunity to make $150,000 
a year or more, but the odds are better 
than 3,300 to one that you won't make 
it and that you have only two out of 
three chances of working at all. This is 
the fourth annual survey; the first 
covered the year 1948-49 


In the twelve months studied, th« 
average actor worked ten weeks in the 
year and earned $825.00. One-fourth of 
the actors had annual earnings from the 
theatre under $335.00. One-fourth made 
over $2,410.00. Although 4,867 Equity 
members played at least one professional 
stage engagement during the theatrical 
year ending June 1, 1952, (compared to 


Marcus Fuller’s stage setting for the University of Southern California's 
December production of Sidney Kingsley’s Darkness at Noon differed con- 
siderably from that of the Broadway production. A scrim was used for dream 
scenes; other scenes were played in the area covered by the black curtain, 
and most entrances were made on the second level. 
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5,111 in the previous twelve months) 
only one in six worked as much as six 
months. Average unemployment at any 
one time is 84 per cent of the union’s 
membership of over 6,000 actors. This 
does not take into account, however, 
that some of the actors work in radio 
and television 

The union has estimated that a gross 
income of $3,500.00 is the minimum 
amount which could be considered a rea- 
sonable living, considering the actor's 
expenses. Only 892 actors (18.3 per 
cent) earned that amount or more in 
1951-52; 902 (17.6 per cent) in 1950-51 

Fewer than one in eight of the work- 
ing membership made $5,000.00 or more 
in the last year. Less than one in 20 
made $10,000.00 or more from the legiti- 
mate stage in 1951-52. Thirty actors 
made $50,000.00 or more. Only two 
actors grossed more than $150,000.00. 

Employment of Equity members 
reached its peak during the second week 
of July when most summer stock theatres 
were open. The total number working 
at this period in 1951 was 1,940 (32.2 
per cent of the total membership) ; 1,991 
(35.5 per cent) in 1950; 1,735 (30.7 
per cent) in 1949. 

Low levels of employment come late 
in May and early in June. Last year’s 
low of 643 (10.65 per cent) occurred in 
the week of May 26, 1952 and repre- 
sented the lowest employment level of 
the four survey years. In that week 643 
actors met the theatrical need of 97,000,- 
000 adult citizens of United States or 
one actor per 150,000. Two thousand, 
three hundred and eighty actors ap- 
peared in at least one production in New 
York City or on the road during the 
season. 

The survey revealed that employment 
curves follow usually the same general 
pattern year after year 
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Tempest in a Gymnasium 


Recently at Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois, for the first time according to 
the college, Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
was performed without scene changes on 
a realistic, panorama type of set. The 
play was presented in the Robertson 
fieldhouse which was turned into a 
simulated island 

The Tempest is usually presented on 
a conventional set, with the action tak- 
ing place on three locations on different 
parts of an island with shifting areas and 
levels to indicate scene changes. In the 
Bradley production, the fieldhouse’s bas- 
ketball floor was converted into an 
island, with all the places of action in 
view at all times. Spotlights accented 
the action on different parts of the stage 
The lights came up on the shipwreck 
scene, with a simulated ship moving 
past the island, and the scene was 
played from the ship 

The sprites and nymphs, usually in- 
visible, appeared on stage and _ per- 
formed the masque as a ballet 

Dr. Sue Maxwell of the English de- 
partment initiated the project and served 
as general chairman. H. Eugene Dybvig, 
professor of drama at Bradley, directed 
and produced the play, and Miss Hilda 
Wilson, instructor at the Perry-Mansfield 
theatre and a Bradley student, designed 


the costumes in a modified Greek styk 


Saroyan in Tokyo Style 


William Saroyan’s A Decent Birth, A 
Happy Funeral, which had its premiér 
in Boston on January 14, 1944, was re 
cently presented by the Dramatic Circle 
of Keoio University, Tokyo, Japan. M1 
Makoto Sasayama directed the play, and 
Mr. Kaichi Koga was the set designer 

A Decent Birth, A Happy Funeral, a 


three-act play with sixteen scenes, was 


A verse translation of Moliére’s The Happy Hypochondriac by George 
Kernodle was produced by the University of Arkansas Theatre. 


called a most unusual play by the Boston 
press, but they claimed that the meaning 
of the drama was a secret to all but 
Saroyan. The play also was given at thi 
Pasadena Playhouse the same year 

Ihe story revolves around two orphans 
with the same name, from the sam 
orphanage, who are separated by war 
One of the young men is an actor, the 
other a lawyer, and although the latter 
has had several successful years pleading 
in court, he cannot persuade the United 
States Army to overlook his punctured 
eardrum and accept him with his actor 


friend 


Arena Staging of Happy 
Hypochondriac 


Arkansas Theatre 


recently gave an in-the-round perform- 


The University of 


The first comic discusses his performance in Act II, Scene Hil of 
Keoio University’s production of William Saroyan’s A Decent Birth, 


4 Happy Funeral. 


ance of Moliére’s The Happy Hypochon- 
driac. Dr. George Kernodle of the speech 
wrote the 


and drama _ department 


rhymed verse translation in modern 
idiom and also directed the play. It had 
a ten-day run and, according to the 
successful 


college, proved the most 


production in recent years. 

The theatre department maintains 
that, although Moliére’s play is usually 
presented in traditional proscenium style 
in order to emphasize its formal beauty, 
staging it in-the-round permits an inti- 
mate rapport with the audience that 
brings out the playful character of the 
work. The rhymed verse translation re- 
veals the wit and satire of the original 
dialogue more sharply than prose trans- 
lations. 


Choreographer Eleanor King arranged 
the three ballets, and the music depart- 
ment, employing a woodwind quintet, 
adapted and arranged a number of the 
street melodies of the Moliére era. 


Medea—aAncient and Modern 


David MacArthur, director of speech 
and drama at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is experi- 
menting with new styles and forms of 
dramatic His latest under- 
taking was directing two Medeas on suc- 
cessive nights. 


production 


The first production was the modern 
Robinson Jeffers’ version; the second, 
Euripides’ classic. Both were presented 
different 
levels of staging and lighting effects 
Professor MacArthur selected a different 
cast of Milwaukee-Downer girls for each 


as dramatic readings, with 


production, and since the college is not 
co-educational, the male actors came 
from little theatre groups in the city. 
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OME sHows, let’s face it, pro- 
S vide a full evening’s disappoint- 

ment. Not so The Story of 
Three Loves (M-G-M) which by 
all standards of movie entertainment 
fills the bill with something to spare. 
On the order of the Maugham quar- 
tet and trio, this trio works out well 
by bringing next to each other, on 
shipboard, three people with past 
love affairs, different in kind and in 
kind of success. While the three 
don’t know each other, small coin- 
cidences bridge from one story to 
another. By giving fantasy free play, 
the film builds up steady interest of 
a rare enough sort. 

A great ballet impresario (James 
Mason) meets a young dancer 
(Moira Shearer) whose genius bursts 
on him like a light. Though a doctor 
has told the girl she will die if 
she dances again, the impresario is 
so hypnotically persuasive that she 
yields to his invitation to give him a 
private audition. The two fall in 
love as he, unaware of the truth, 
visualizes her brilliant future. But 
slipping off home, the girl, still 
glorying in the supreme fusion of 
love and the dance, falls dead after 
telling her aunt of her joy. Miss 
Shearer, though seeming extremely 
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A Dance, a Dream and a Flying Trapeze 


by Parker Tyler 


fragile, has had excellent balletic 
schooling, so that her solo, the epi- 
sode’s main feature, turns out very 
charming; some of the credit, nat- 
urally, must go to its distinguished 
choreographer, Frederick Ashton. 

A small boy (Ricky Nelson), left 
alone with his French governess 
Leslie Caron) at a hotel in Rome, 
rebels at his lessons and longs to 
be grown-up and independent. A 
strange old lady (Ethel Barrymore) , 
reputed to be a witch, hears his 
complaints and proceeds to grant 
him his wish to grow up if he will 
perform a magic ceremony with a 
ribbon. He does so and, presumably 
in a dream, becomes a young man 
(Farley Granger) who, like Cin- 
derella, has only till midnight to do 
and be what he wishes. The result 
is an idyllic flirtation with his ro- 
mantic governess, who naturally 
doesn’t recognize him grown up. 
Midnight finds him racing back to 
the hotel while being reduced to his 
true age—and his pajamas. The 
other half of the witch’s ribbon is 
bestowed on the governess, and as 
the latter drops it on the ship’s deck, 
it is picked up by a young man who 
has fallen in love with her at first 
sight. Director Vincente Minelli has 


Movies 


The Story of Three Loves 


Calli Me Madam 


Pier Angeli, as a trapeze artist, struggles with 
death and love in The Story of Three Loves. 


The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T 


Fear and Desire 
Martin Luther 
The President's Lady 


manipulated the script and the 
actors toward a pleasant conviction 
of make-believe. 


If these two stories are on the 
fragile side, the third (directed, as 
is the first, by Gottfried Reinhardt) 
is meaty and deftly materializes the 
whimsical, poetic view of love which 
is the theme of the whole set. A 
famous French trapeze artist (Kirk 
Douglas) is so daring that he has 
been responsible for his female part- 
ner’s death and therefore has sworn 
never to take to the air again. But 
when a girl (Pier Angeli) tries to 
commit suicide in the Seine and he 
saves her, he believes he has found 
a new partner whose eligibility is 
that she does not value her life. She 
consents to his plan to make her an 
aerialist, and they go into intensive 
training for a superdaredevil act. 
Unmistakably, Mr. Douglas himself 
performs on the trapezes—if not for 
the most difficult feats at least for 
the routine ones—and acrobatics is- 
sue aS no mean addition to his 
histrionic range. Miss Angeli, too, 
actually does trapeze work; she is a 
very attractive and quiet, but very 
telling, actress while on the ground 
or in the air. This climactic story gets 
complicated, but the equation be- 
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tween the love tension and the aerial 
tension is worked up with a first- 
class brand of suspense as life-and- 
love is pitted against death-and-love. 
Unlike the first episode, this one 
ends in the triumph of life-and-love. 
The Story of Three Loves leaves you 
with the feeling that love is not the 
banal and overworked “human in- 
stinct” so many movies thoughtlessly 
make it seem but rather something 
strange and elusive and complex 
which, of course, it is 


Guided Fairy Tale 


In The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T 
Columbia), love appears strange 
enough, to be sure, on the surface 
of a fantasy that is nothing if not 
deliberately and daringly quaint. 
One guesses that some ingenious 
person persuaded Columbia that a 
potential mint of money lies in what 
may be called “guided fairy tales” 
that is, fairy tales with a Freudian 
symbolidm purposely devised to ap- 
peal to the unconscious of child and 
adult spectators. There is no ques- 
tion but ‘that Dr. Seuss, author of 
this film and many “children’s 
stories,” is a scholar of psychoan- 
alysis and that he understands per- 
fectly that little boys of eight or ten 
are subject to dreams which reflect 
growing sex-consciousness as well as, 
conceivably, conflicts induced by 
having a mother around but no 
father. 

Little Tommy Rettig is a_per- 
suasive incarnation, in this Techni- 
color Freudian fantasy, of a child 
whose mother has condemned him 
to play the piano when he’d rather 
play baseball. His hatred of his 
eccentric male teacher and his fear 
of a life of endless slavery to the 
piano cause him to have an elabo- 


Ethel nomen ad George Sanders 
engage in diplomacy. 


rate dream about his imprisonment 
in a piano institute run by his 
teacher, Dr. Terwilliker, who (in 
the dream) has enlisted his mother’s 
secretarial services by hypnotizing 
her. It is the teacher’s insane ambi- 
tion to crown his career with the 
performance of his own piece, 
“Happy Fingers,” by five hundred 
boy pupils on a monstrous piano 
with five hundred continuous key- 
boards—an event which almost 
comes off with Tommy as No. | 
pianist. 

Most of this “guided fairy tale” 
takes place in a dream world whose 
architecture suggests many stories 
about life in the future—such as 
H. G. Wells’ Things To Come and 
comic-strip adventure series like 
Scorchy Smith—as well as those 
magnificent edifices sometimes serv- 
ing as backgrounds for animated 
cartoon fantasies. This “world” is the 
outside and inside of the Terwilliker 
Institute, from which Tommy decides 
to rescue himself and his mother 
(Mary Healy) with the help of a 
sympathetic plumber (Peter Lind 
Hayes) whom he imagines as his 
future stepfather. But placed in a 
different technical field, the Terwil- 
liker Institute is a region of disguised 
facts whose nature is best learned by 
applying to any reputable book on 
the psychoanalysis of dreams. Songs 
and dances (including a large bal- 
let) appear in fairly recognizable 
forms in this film, but here they 
conceal a newfangled way of enter- 
taining the public: a way that might 
be dubbed “Dr. Seuss’s Freudian 
Fantasy Method.” 


Technicolor Diplomat 


Practically everybody knows that 
Ethel Merman is the little lady who 
plants her feet in one spot, lifts her 


chin, and gives — vocally — every- 
thing. And with impeccable rhythm 
and style. Call Me Madam, perhaps 
her greatest personal hit, has been 
entrusted to the care of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, which has done it the 
honor of a Technicolor production 
worthy of something that came with 
the price tag on it. (The price?- 
“Wow!” as Miss Merman says of 
love.) Unrestrainedly spoofing the 
legend of a top Washington hostess 
who becomes American ambassador 
to a European duchy, with no more 
capacity for the job than her wom- 
anly American charm, the show was 
and still is a real smoothie. 

Its chief inspiration, of course, 
was that the humor of a real-life 
political legend was an open secret 
and that this legend could be 
suavely combined with a highly re- 


spectable formula of romance and 
the musical comedy stage: that 
mythical European kingdom where 
fiction can play the game of love 
and kings and revolutions without 
necessary reference to history. No 
offense was meant to history by Call 
Me Madam, and no offense was 
taken—though one suspects that 
Harry and Margaret Truman, should 
they see the film, won’t be too 
comfortable sitting through some 
of its barbs. But if it gave Mr. Tru- 
man’s real appointee, Mrs. Mesta, 
laughs (and it did) why should he 
and Miss Truman be any less 
sociable ? 

As Mrs. Sally Adams, the myth- 
ical Madam Ambassador, Miss Mer- 
man seems a sample of Texas 
Guinan transferred to contemporary 
Washington as well as, in sexy mo- 
ments, a good slice of Mae West; 
on the whole, she behaves like a 
close relative of the heroine of Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes brought down 
to human proportions. Which makes 
everything awfully cozy. George 
Sanders is the foreign minister whose 
sincere personal admiration Mrs. 
Adams mistakes for polite diplo- 
macy; Donald O’Connor is the 
young press attaché who falls for the 
foreign princess; and Vera-Ellen— 
dancing like thistlkedown—s the for- 
eign princess, who must be the best 
dressed girl of her station to appear 
in any musical. The dance numbers 
shared by Vera-Ellen and Mr. 
O’Connor are unusually bright and 
fluid, and the one she does with the 
peasant ensemble is as clever as any 
Hollywood may boast. Robert Al- 
ton choreographed for the movie 
and Irene Sharaff dressed both lead- 
ing ladies in Hollywood. 


A Most Impressive 
Might-Have-Been 


Fear and Desire (Burstyn) is not 
a “big” film in any accepted sense— 
its budget being fantastically low— 
and in most ways one can be 
grateful it never tried to be colossal, 
or nearly so. However, the impor- 
tance of its serious view of war as a 
human occupation makes it poten- 
tially big, even if a certain frailty in 
artistic conception and means causes 
it to fall short of its mark. Where 
Hollywood is regularly slick in tech- 
nical details, Fear and Desire may 
be inept or makeshift, but where 
Hollywood so readily employs cheap- 
ness and romantic stereotypes, Fear 
and Desire keeps its bearings clear 
on seriously charted ground. 

A very young man, Stanley Ku- 
brick, produced, directed, photo- 
graphed and edited it almost single- 
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Fear and Desire studies the conscience of the soldier as a killer. 

















































































Paul Mazursky plays one of its four soldiers. 


handed, with Howard Sackler’s 
script as the basis and a set of actors 
sensitive to the needs of the case. As 
a commentator’s voice says at the 
beginning that the place the follow- 
ing action unfolds is only “the coun- 
try of the mind,” the film is both a 
parable and a fantasy. Despite this, 
its relation to reality is quite recog- 
nizable as four soldiers—a lieutenant 
and three privates—find themselves 
behind enemy lines and react each 
according to his own nature. Finally, 
one private persuades the lieutenant 
to modify the plan of escape on a 
raft down the river by killing an 
enemy general and his aide, whom 
they locate in an isolated house, and 
grabbing an airplane nearby. The 
psychological surprise awaiting them 
when the change of plan works out 
is worth concealing from the pro- 
spective viewer. It shows the sub- 
tlety and profundity at the heart of 
Fear and Desire and is a bull’s-eye 
hit in the universal area of the sol- 
dier’s psychology: his bad _ con- 
science as a killer. Fear and Desire, 
a most impressive might-have-been, 
comprises an abstract of what seri- 
ous inspiration and thought could 
accomplish in the film medium but 
actually accomplishes so seldom. See 
it, assimilate its possibilities and 
hope forlornly for a better day in 
motion-picture making. 


Documentary with Dignity 


Another genuinely unusual film is 
Martin Luther, produced by Lothar 
Wolff for the Louis de Rochemont 
Associates in collaboration with Lu- 
theran Church companies here and 
abroad. Much care has gained real 
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authenticity and dignity for the story 
of the reformist religious leader. 
Irving Pichel, its director, has well 
followed his instructions to realize 
a film representing Luther’s vital 
struggle from a primarily religious 
angle. Fairness to all parties is 
claimed for the film by the Lutheran 
Church, but as Luther is the pro- 
tagonist, the Church of Rome, as 
the object of his relentless criticism, 
inevitably appears as the antagonist 

As a religious documentary of 
feature-length, Martin Luther is to 
be praised for plausible and orderly 
presentation of its cardinal points, 
the chief of which is its hero’s “Prot- 
estant” defiance of the Holy See in 
directly interpreting Scripture. On 
the other hand, the German and 
Roman clergy who oppose him, and 
Pope Leo X, whose frivolous char- 
acterization is in line with Luther’s 
charge of Church corruption, tend 
to suggest the traditional “villains” 
of historical film dramas—such vil- 
lains in their most human and con- 
vincing shapes. However, since the 
Protestant Reformation is so impor- 
tant to the history of religion, and 
since the style and theme of the film 
classify it as informational, some will 
doubtless allege that the implications 
are propagandistic. Despite such 
protests on the Catholic side, and 
despite feasible complaints by his- 
torians who would claim that history 
itself is thrown off balance by 
preponderance of the _ religious 
emphasis, Martin Luther remains 
distinguished fare for the serious 
movie-goer. 

Technically speaking, one might 


object that according to its own 







ideals, the film might have been a 
better job. The actor playing Lu- 
ther, Niall MacGinnis, is typically 
Anglo-Saxon rather than Germanic, 
though several Germans (and Ger- 
man accents) are in the film. Mac- 
Ginnis’s_ personality, despite some 
impressively forceful moments, seems 
too bland and quiet to figure forth 
the will and the intellect of the 
historical Luther. A pair of first-rate 
acting jobs by the supporting cast 
is turned in by David Horne as 
Duke Frederick of Saxony and 
Philip Leaver as Pope Leo X. One 
more grievance: Why mix English 
and German accents in a movie laid 
in Germany and Rome? It seems 
absurd, especially in a_ historical 
documentary, to find the same com- 
bination of German and English 
accents both at the Vatican and in 
Wittenberg. 


Mrs. Andrew Jackson 


The President’s Lady (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) is the love story of 
Andrew Jackson, and inevitably, as 
adapted from the novel by Irving 
Stone, it has been romanticized for 
fiction lovers. Yet with capable Su- 
san Hayward as the lady and equally 
capable Charlton Heston as the up- 
right pioneer soldier who becomes 
president, it is lent (in excellent 
black - and - white, two-dimensional 
photography) some winning colors 
of truth. The Jacksons have two 
moral griefs after they first meet as 
strangers. Andrew, in stealing his 
iady’s affections from her husband 

who is unfaithful), finally marries 
her under debatable legal circum- 
stances (through no fault of either). 
This fact occasions a social prejudice 
against Mrs. Jackson, which her 
husband’s rise to fame and fortune 
never quite dispels and which con- 
stantly involves him in blows, and 
worse, struck for his honor. On the 
eve of his election to the presidency, 
vile political insults send Mrs. Jack- 
son to her grave. Moreover, the 
couple has remained childless, so 
that Andrew, at the moment of 
taking the oath of office, stands 
alone in the family capacity, con- 
soled only by memories of his ideal 
married life. The picture is neatly 
put together with direct appeal to 
the human sentiments and broad 
spates of melodramatic excitement 
Heston emerges as a superlatively 
eligible leading man, strikingly Gre- 
cian in both face and body. He “ayes” 
remarkably well, too, and as the stal- 
wart figure of the soldier-president 

he is an image for the cinematic 
archives of American history 
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by Joseph Carroll 


Move Over, Spelvin 


AITING the drama critics is the pleas- 
B antest of pastimes, as this magazine’s 
George Spelvin can testify; but baiting 
of any sort is never an answer, and criti- 
cism has fallen to so low a level that it 
seems necessary for someone to wrestle 
with the critics in prayer. With a few 
honorable exceptions (pick your own: 
there is such a thing as tact), the critics 
of the American theatre are an inept lot, 
content to report on plays in much the 
same spirit they would report an ax- 
murder or a political convention. Indeed, 
one sometimes has the impression that 
they were assigned as drama critics in 
the first place as a kind of demotion for 
having flubbed some routine general 
assignment, like covering Mayor Impel- 
literri’s speech at an Arbor Day cere- 
monial. One doesn’t ask them for 
scholarship: the wages aren’t good 
enough, and the Newspaper Guild would 
have a hard time getting adequate merit 
raises for Bernard Shaw or Max Beer- 
bohm, if they happened to be around. 
But it might be fair to ask that they 
have at least a wide reading in dramatic 
literature, whereas most of them give the 
impression that they never read anything 
and would need someone to help them 
with the hard words in the Racing Form. 


The quality of the criticism in a way 
mirrors the quality of the theatre, and 
we can—for the moment—spare our- 
selves another jeremiad on the impover- 
ished condition of the drama; but it is 
merely shuffling out of responsibility for 
analysis to say that the critics are bad 
because the theatre is bad. The London 
theatre, from all evidence, was as bad as 
it could be when Shaw, and later Beer- 
bohm, were critics for the Saturday 
Review; but a large part of their merit, 
and the merit of some of their contem- 
poraries, as critics was that they did not 
resign themselves to the badness: they 
fought it with all their impressive equip- 
ment as writers who passionately believed 
in the theatre as potentially the most 
human of the arts. Shaw, though the 
gentlest of men, railed like an accom- 
plished shrew at the foolishness of the 


theatre of his time, at its empty-headed 
spectacle and all the commonplaces of 
“Sardoodledom.” Beerbohm, who seemed 
incapable of anger even on paper, never- 
theless always wrote out of the depths of 
his conscience, and his precise ironies 
still make lively reading. It isn’t that one 
is looking for a Shaw or a Beerbohm on 
every periodical: that would be wanton 
optimism. But it is a measure of the 
contempt in which contemporary jour- 
nalism holds the theatre that writers of 
stature rarely turn up as drama critics. 
It may be that this is the choice of the 
writers themselves, who might be entitled 
to wonder why so considerable a writer 
as George Jean Nathan, for instance, is 
willing to spend so much of his time 
holding his nose. 

In any case, for such of the critics as 
are unable to talk their city editors into 
giving them some more congenial assign- 
ment and would like to make the best of 
a bad job, two recent books may help. 
One is In Search of Theater by Eric 
Bentley (Knopf, $6.00); the other is 
Verdict at Midnight by Harold Hobson 
(Longmans, $3.50). They are not of 
equal merit—-Mr. Bentley’s is vastly the 
better book—-but both are examples of 
the earnestness and intellectual resource- 
fulness that can be brought to drama 
criticism. 

Mr. Bentley's book is a collection of 
essays—many of which were first pub- 
lished in magazines, including this one- 
on theatre in 
European capitals. The title of the book 
is meant taken literally, as the 
author explains in his foreword: 


America and in various 
to be 


“I have searched for theaters to see 
plays in. Searched in the literal, geo- 
graphical sense. I have ridden a bicycle 
to the School of Mines in Saint-Etienne, 
where Jean Dasté’s actors were at work. 
I have sat in the unlit Berlin S-Bahn 
during the blockade, wondering how I 
should know where to get off for the 
Hebbel Theater. I have prowled round 
North London in the rain, asking pass- 
ers-by where was Unity Theater. With 
the aid of a folklorist, I have hunted 
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down puppet theaters in the slums of 
Palermo. I have gone visiting campus 
theaters in Greenwich Village, have 
taken the Third Avenue el to find the 
Chinese theater under the Manhattan 
Bridge... . ” 

You have to like theatre a lot to do 
all that—especially to sit on those seats 
in Greenwich Village, which is the one 
experience of Mr. Bentley's this depart- 
ment can poignantly share. And for what 
kind of theatre was the writer looking? 
Let him speak for himself: 

“There is a kind of search which is 
more than geographical. Or rather, the 
motive of travel, the impulse to dis- 
covery, has always come from a spiritual 
restlessness and discontent. . . . I have 
not been searching for any sort of the- 
ater, or even for any sort of talent or 
brilliance in theater. There is talent 
enough everywhere; when one sees the 
uses to which it is put, one is often 
tempted to think there is too much. A 
decadent age encourages talent, exploits 
it, and ruins it. A decadent style is char- 
acterized by a display (that is, conspicu- 
ous waste) of talent. No style lays under 
contribution more intellect, more taste, 
more diligence, more fantasy, than an 
effete style. If we are looking for the 
genuine, we are not, therefore, looking 
for talent, brilliance, intellect, taste, 
diligence, or fantasy as such. 

“Today we should not look for the 
many things theater can be, we are too 
far gone for that; we should look for the 
few things the theater must be if it is to 
live... . It is by now a question of sur- 
vival rather than one of excellence. . . . "’ 

So it is—and with admirable diligence 
Mr. Bentley has gone looking for the 
tokens of survival, both as a critic and as 
a director. His findings are interesting, 
embodied as they are in thoughtful de- 
scriptions and evaluations of theatre in 
Italy, Germany, France and England. 
They include an amusing chapter on 
Ireland’s Abbey Theatre (more amusing, 
perhaps, than the author intended, for 
the Irish are a pitfall for solemnity, and 
Mr. Bentley does tend to be a little 
solemn) and the hazards of doing a 
Lorca play with a cast of Abbey actors, 
obstinate in their ways. 

The essays range over theories of 
stagecraft, acting techniques and play- 
writing. The quantity of information, 
apart from the criticism, is all but over- 
whelming and should suggest to the 
drama critics (if they are still with us 
and not sulking at a corner table at the 
Algonquin) that they ask their editors 
for a sabbatical leave to prowl the world 
as Mr. Bentley has done. 

The criticism is sensitive and sincere, 
though this reviewer has two exceptions 
to Mr. Bentley’s general approach. One 
is that, in his determination to be fair 
to all the “schools” of drama, he accepts 
with a deal more seriousness than they 
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warrant the cumbersome paraphernalia of 
terms that the advocates of the schools 
are inclined to use. The terminology of 
literary partisans can be crucifyingly 
dull, and, however useful it may be to 
writers or other artists of the theatre, its 
usefulness in criticism is doubtful. Mr 
Bentley has a chameleon habit of accept- 
ing all the terms almost naively, even 
when he is saying something very much 
to the point. When he writes about 
Brecht, he out-Brechts the Brechtians; 
when he writes about realism, natural- 
ism, expressionism or whatnotism, he 
accepts the limits on art set by the parti- 
sans themselves. It is an odd failing in 
one of so catholic a taste, for—at its 
best—Mr. Bentley’s criticism cuts through 
the cobwebs of dogmatism to ask, in the 
words of Archibald MacLeish’s beautiful 
poem, “What shall a man do but love 
excellence, whether of earth or art?” 
The other important exception to Mr 
Bentley’s views is this: that in his dislike 
of Broadway he is led sometimes into 
unfairness, sometimes into preciousness. 
[he chapter called “The Broadway In- 
telligentsia” is an effective attack on 
phoniness, but it rather leaves the im- 
pression that there are no honest people 
on Broadway at all. That is patently not 
so: fine things have come out of Broad- 
way in the past, and there are the talents 
to create fine things again, in some 
happy day of the future when the Street 
slips out of its straitjacket of conformism 
to the ugly prejudices that, as of now, are 
making a mockery of American culture 
In his anti-Broadway zeal, the au- 
thor—in this book and in others—some- 
times flirts, -as has been said, with 
preciousness, in the plays he praises and 
the stagecraft he endorses. He is appar- 
ently determined to look for solutions to 
the problems of the American theatre 
everywhere but in America; and, while 
this reviewer agrees emphatically with 
much of what he condemns in our the- 
atre, he cannot agree that we must look 
to the past or to theatre abroad for 
inspiration. We must, to be sure, aspire 
toward an international culture—but 
that cannot be done by leaving out our 
own. It seems to me that the very pseudo 
intelligentsia Mr. Bentley chastises is 
pseudo for the most part because it is a 
sight too bookish and awed by the past, 
without in the least understanding it 
But the really hideous failure of our 
stage is in its default on the obligations 
of the present. Except for an occasional 
pleasant comedy (often musical) we are 
given nothing but the dreariest jour- 
nalese masquerading as “naturalism.” 
America is a vast country, and the lives 
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of its people are surely as capable of 
yielding poetry as those of Sean 
O’Casey’s Dubliners, or of the people in 
the French, Italian, German and other 
plays so dear to Mr. Bentley's heart. 
That is not an argument of chauvinism: 
it is one of the simplest reality. What 
else should an American write about 
except America—whether he writes in 
love or anger or both? 


Harold Hobson’s Verdict at Midnight 
is a critical work of quite another sort 
Mr. Hobson is the drama critic of the 
London Sunday Times, and it has been 
his pleasure in this work to assess Brit- 
ish drama criticism of the past sixty 
years. The book is rather unskillful in its 
organization, relying heavily on lengthy 
quotations from the reviewers of the 
past. Many of the plays reviewed have 
since become classics, and it is both 
amusing and enlightening to read what 
fearful beatings they sometimes took 
from the reviewers at their openings 
Shaw’s battles with his fellow critics are 
now well known; less well known, per- 
haps, is the rough sledding Ibsen had 
when his plays were first produced in 
English—and among the equivalent of 
that very pseudo intelligentsia denounced 
by Mr. Bentley. 


It is also amusing, in a wry kind of 
way, to read the praise lavished on plays 
long ago forgotten or surviving only as 
museum pieces, If it’s any comfort, bone- 
headedness among critics seems not to be 
the monopoly of our era or any other 
And glancing over some of the reviews 
quoted by Mr. Hobson from the musty 
files of British periodicals gives one the 
feeling that this is where he came in 
that Giambattista Vico was right, after 


all, and history does move in circles 


Note: For people (other than critics) 
who like to read plays as well as see 
them, Random House has published the 
following, all at $2.50: The Climate of 
Eden, by Moss Hart; The Deep Blue Sea 
by Terence Rattigan; The Seven Year 
Itch by George Axelrod. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has published Mary Chase’s 
Harvey, with a charming jacket design 
and illustrations by Robert O. Blechman 
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George Jean Nathan 


(continued from page 16) 
more fun and more overall vivacity, 
here encouraged by the deft direc- 
tion of Cyril Ritchard, than nine- 


| tenths of the plays the current thea- 
tre wastes 


its and its customers’ 
money on. It is one of the few joys 
of the season, and it only again goes 
to show that, to paraphrase the 
character in another dramatist’s 


| work which Shaw pretended to con- 


sider inferior to his own, there are 
probably more good things in play- 
wright’s trunks and drawers than 
are dreamt of in our producers’ 
philosophy. 

The company 


y was a shrewdly 
selected one and 


included as its 


| brightest lights Barry Jones, Jerome 
| Kilty, 


William Redfield, Dorothy 
Sands, Roddy McDowall and Jan 


| Farrand. 


End Note 
My Three Angels, adapted from 


| the French of Albert Husson by 
| Samuel and Bella Spewak, deals 
| with 
| Devil’s 
household in which they find them- 


three French criminals from 
Island who learn that the 


selves is troubled by a swindler and 


| who exercise their unlawful wits to 


set matters right for the head there- 


| of. In Winchell Smith’s and John 
| Hazzard’s Turn to the Right pro- 


duced here in the early years of the 
century three crooks from Sing Sing 


| did the same thing in similar cir- 


cumstances. José Ferrer has directed 


| the present paraphrase with only 


moderate skill and a company 
headed by Walter Slezak and 
containing Henry Daniell, Jerome 


| Cowan and Carmen Mathews per- 
| form 
| down as trade goods with a few 


the required antics. Put it 
diverting scenes and passages of dia- 
logue but on the whole dated and 
not very amusing. 
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New Critics Are Old Hat 


(continued from page 25) 


referred to pages 16-17 of the lat- 
ter’s The Playwright as Thinker. “I 
pick on the American theatre,” 
writes Bentley, “because I am writ- 
ing in America.” I have picked on 
it, too, for nearly two decades, and 
so have others. But this does not 
commit me to being overawed by 
Continental Europeans since 1920. 

I like Mr. Hoffman’s lecture to 
critics toward the end of his essay, 
but if I have advised our play- 
wrights to “play ostrich,” even in 
the articles to which Mr. Hoffman 
makes reply, I don’t know it. As a 
matter of fact, I believe I am the 
only “old critic” who has paid the 
“new critics” any serious attention 
at all. It is their high and mighty 
attitude toward everything we have 
done and striven to do in the Amer- 
ican theatre since 1920 and my sus- 
picion that their way, if unmodified, 
can lead to sterility rather than to 
fresh and vital creation that tempted 
me into the field of polemics. 


Good critics, Mr. Hoffman writes, 
have always regarded the play as a 
“dramatic presentation of ideas.” I 
fail to see that any “ideas” are being 
entertained by the avant - garde 
critics other than those of the Eliot- 
Tate traditionalism, which Mr. 
Hoffman does not endorse. Good 
critics, Mr. Hoffman _ continues, 
judge both the quality of a play and 
“its value to society.” I have yet to 
discover what values to society are 
to be contributed by those who fol- 
low the new criticism—other than 
those already contributed by Amer- 
ican playwrights. In the context of 
Mr. Hoffman’s article, the phrase 
“values to society” is especially puz- 
zling, since he, along with his asso- 
ciates in criticism, rejects our theatre 
of the thirties, when social drama 
was thrust into the foreground, and 
our theatre of the twenties when 
playwrights were loudly, if not in- 
deed brashly, in revolt against ma- 
terialists and philistines. And in both 
the twenties and the thirties, it may 
be pointed out, the “old” dramatic 
criticism took considerable account 
of the playwrights’ efforts. Either 
Mr. Hoffman has no basis for imply- 
ing that “values to society” were 
ignored by post-1920 dramatic criu- 
cism or he uses the term in a special 
and as yet undefined sense. 

With Mr. Hoffman, I regret that 
American playgoers or their play- 
wrights have not found as much ex- 
citement in ideas. But I am much 
less certain than he appears to be 
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that the European ideas have been 
rich or remarkable enough (except 
in the case of Shaw) to put our 
theatre or our playwrights to shame 
and that the European playwrights’ 
use of ideas has been so much more 
dramatically effective. 

If O’Neill, according to Mr. Hoff- 
man, had only one good theme, so 
had Pirandello, and so have Brecht 
and Montherlant. If Giraudoux and 
Cocteau have many themes, I ques- 
tion whether they have been re- 
markably impressive and whether in 
most of their plays these playwrights 





have risen much above mere clever- 
ness. And I fail to find any special 
“ideas” in Lorca’s major plays, 
Blood Wedding, Yerma and The 
House of Bernarda Alba. 


Mr. Hoffman wants our play- 
wrights to learn from the Europeans 
how “to present social life without 
corny overtones” and “to put polit- 
ical ideas dramatically.” I don’t 
know which teachers he has in 
mind ; surely not the expressionists, 
the French surrealists and the boule- 
vardiers, for whatever merits he may 
ascribe to them he can hardly main- 
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Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 


productions 


For information write 
Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N. H. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 - August 22 


DRAMA and DANCE 


Acting Technique, Speech, Panto- 
mime, Directing, Modern Dance, 
Ballet. 


Two Stages and Rehearsal Halls, 
New Dance Studio, Scenic Setting. 


Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Music 
and Ceramics. Catalog M. 


SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Conn. 


IT’S YOUR MOVE... 


The sooner we know about 
your change of address, the 
sooner you will have your 
copy of Theatre Arts. It 
takes some time for the sub- 
scription department to put 
changes into effect — and 
notification should be made 
five weeks in advance of 
your moving, in order to 
insure; uninterrupted deliv- 
ery of ‘the magazine. As soon 
as you know what your new 
address will be, let us know 
by letter, post card, or on 
postoffice form #22-S. Give 
the old address and the new, 
including postal zone. Ad- 


dress notification to 


THEATRE ARTS 


Subscription Department 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





tain that they have produced the 
kind of drama that would give 
America a vital theatre. If he is 
thinking of Sartre, then he would 
have to recommend our adoption of 
existentialist philosophy, since Sar- 
tre has made no innovations in 
technique. If we are to be instructed 
by Brecht (and I believe we could 
learn something from his less obvi- 
ous efforts to create a new style), it 
must be noted that Brecht’s talent is 
too unique to serve as a prescription 
for the entire American drama. 
Even the Continental European the- 
atre has given little evidence of 
being able to profit from his exam- 
ple. I may add that I have read 
several American attempts to write 
“epic realism” in the style of Brecht 
and Erwin Piscator. But the only 
work that had any merit as theatre 
was that which represented a native 
development; I refer to some of the 
“living newspapers” of the late 
thirties. 

Lastly, Mr. Hoffman has recom- 
mended that our playwrights go to 
Europe to learn “how to conceive 
tragedy in modern terms.” Who is 
to teach them? Cocteau? I fail to 
understand how Cocteau conceives 
tragedy in modern terms in The 
Infernal Machine, unless tragedy is 
henceforth to be turned into theat- 
rical gymnastics. It is worth noting 
that Francis Fergusson, who calls 
The Infernal “a masterpiece of the 
modern theatre” (in The Idea of a 
Theatre) ends his discourse by con- 
ceding that Cocteau’s retelling of 
the Oedipus legend is “merely 
ingenious” by true standards of 
tragedy: 

Music and Philosophy, curiosity, 

The purple bullfinch in the lilac 

tree, 


as Eliot’s Thomas of Canterbury 
scornfully says of such pleasantries. 
I doubt that a contribution has been 
made to concepts of modern tragedy 


»~ 


anywhere since the spacious days of 
Henrik Ibsen, August Strindberg 
and Anton Chekhov. 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
I am aware of having made one 
error. Mr. Hoffman maintains cor- 
rectly that I failed to make a clear 
distinction between those new critics 
who care little for the theatre, of 
whom he disposes even more se- 
verely than I did, and those who, 
like Mr. William Becker of the 
Hudson Review, actually care a 
good deal for the stage. I lumped 
them together too arbitrarily in sum- 
marizing recent trends in criticism; 
for this I owe Mr. Becker an apol- 
ogy. The only question that remains 
in my mind is whether those who 
read our current crop of literary 
quarterlies do not actually fuse the 
two main types of “new criticism,” 
the anti-theatrical and the theat- 
rical, into a single attitude. I believe 
that both Mr. Becker and Mr. Hoff- 
man can do much to clear up this 
confusion. 


THE MANHATTAN STOCK COMPANY 


“A Traditional Stock Company” 


The Milford Playhouse, 
| Milford, Pa. 


The Haubert Playhouse, 


Newfoundland, Pa 


An unusual opportunity for acting experience. 


Several categories of company membership. 


Write for catalogue: 


JOHN MeCABE 


c/o The Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
(Before June 6, thereafter Milford, Pa.) 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 
(continued from page 7) 


Marius—At the Sarah Bernhardt. A_ revival, 
— 4) AES. Vt 
mous Marseilles » wi en. in 

My Heart's ‘In’ the Highlands—At the V 

eart’ At jieux- 
Colombier. Saroyan in French. 

Petite Catherine, At the Bouffes-Parisienis. 
Alfred Savoir’s historical play about Catherine 
the Great, with Gaby Sylvia, directed by 
Christian Gerard. 

Philippe et Jonas—At the Gaité Montparnasse 
Marcel Duhamel’s adaptation of Irwin Shaw's 
Gentle People, performed by the Grenier- 
Hussenot Company. 

Puce A L’Oreille, La—At the Montparnasse. Re- 
vival of popular Feydeau_ comedy, with Marthe 
Mercadier, directed by Georges Vitaly. 

Pucelle D’Auteuil, La—At the Palais Royal. 
ean de Létraz directing his own traditional 

droom farce, with much lingerie on view and 
Colette Ripert. 

Puissance et La Gloise, La—At the L’Ocuvre 
Graham Greene’s novel The Power and the 
Glory, adapted by Bost, Darbon and Quet, 

_ played by the Clavé Darbon company. 

Siegfried—At the Champs Elysées. One of Jean 
Giraudoux’s best plays, with Raymond Rouleau 
in the old Jouvet triumph, directed by Claude 
Sainval. 

Sud—At the Athénée. Julien Green’s U.S. Civil 
War drama, with Anouk, directed by Jean 
Mercure. 

Sur La Terre Comme Au Ciel—-At the Apollo. 
Another Jean Mercure production, this time of 
Fritz Hochwaelder’s highly intellectual con- 
science drama set among Jesuits in eighteenth 
century Paraguay, with Victor Francen. 

Treize A Table—At the Capucines. New comedy 
by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon, with Simone Re- 
nant, directed by the author. 

Zoé—At the Comédie Wagram. Jean Marsan’s 
comedy about a young girl who likes to break 
up marriages, with Nicole Courcel, directed 
by Christian Gérard. Earphones at this theatre 
give you English translation of play. 


Operettes, Musicals, Operas, etc. 

Belle De New York--At the Mogador. Henri 
Varna’s sumptuous revival by Hugh Morton 
and Gustave Kerker, with Marina Hotine. 

C’Est Ecrit-Dans Les Etoiles—At the Paris. New 
spectacle operetta by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon 
and Jacques Larue, with music by Johnny Hess 
With Jean Bretonniére. 

Chanteur De Mexico—At the Chatelet. Vincy and 
Lopez’ long-running operetta, with singer Luis 
Mariano. 

J’lrai Coucher Dans Ton Lit—At the Ambigu. 
Musical comedy by Ferrary and Xel, music by 
Robert Chabrier, with René Chady and many 
nudes. 

Que D’eau—At the Fontaine. Jean Marsan and 
Georges Van Parys’ musical comedy about a 
»re-World War Parisian family, with Michel 

oux, directed by Robert er 

Route Fleurie, La—At the ABC. Vincy and 
Lopez’ new operetta, with Georges Guetary. 

Schnock—At the Europeén. Cab and Rigaux’s 
crazy musical comedy, music by Guy LaFarge, 
with Jean Rigaux, directed by Pasquali. 

Soleil De Paris—At the Bobino. Another new 
Lopez-Vincy operetta, with F. Sardou 

Trois Valses—At the Gaité-Lyrique. The Oscar 
Strauss operetta revived by Robert Manuel, 
with Germaine Roger. 


National Theatres: New Productions 

Comédie Francaise—Moliére’s Don Juan, directed 
by Jean Meyer. Henri de Montherlant’s Pasi- 
phae, directed by Julien Bartheau. Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, directed by Julien 

artheau. 

Opéra-Comique—M. M. Levy’s Dolores. 

Opéra—Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes. 

The National Populaire—Alfred de Mausset’s 
Lorenzaccio, directed by Gérard Philipe. 

Revues 4 

Charme, Plumes Et Nu—At the Mayol. With 
Paul Ensia. : : 

Une Revue du Tonnere—At the Casino de Paris. 
With June Richmond. ’ 

Une Vraie Folie—At the Folies Bergére. Devised 
by Michel Gyarmathy. 


Rome 

Amphytrion—At the Teatro delle Arti. Moliére’s 
popular drama. 

Medea—At the Teatro dell ‘Opera. World pre- 
miére May 12. Canonica’s opera. 

Opera Season—At the Teatro Eliseo. _ 

Shoo-Shoo—At the Teatro Palazzo Sistina. May 
1-10. Revue with Nino Taranto. 2 op 

The Devil’s Tail—At the Teatro dei Satiri. 
Perra’s comedy. 


Outside Rome 


Agrigento—Classic Plays. 

Come Ballet and Symphony Performances at 
the Villa Carlotta. : 

Florence—May Music Festival (May 2-June 10) 
Opera, concerts, ballet. Plays at the Teatro 

Communale and Boboli Gardens 
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Geava—At the Teatro Augustus. Jan de Hartog’s 


Milano—At the Teatro Nueve. (ley 0:30 Second 
Note-Book, a revue with Franca Valeri. At the 
Ln alla Scale. (May 16) Pelleas and Mel'- 


sande. 

Poppe —Tieadelio’s As You Desire Me, with 
arta i 

Taormina—At the Greco Roman Theatre. Classic 


lays. 

Trieste (May 1-3); Verona (May 9-10); Ferrara 
(May 11-12); wenna (May 13-14)—Every- 
thing Goes on Broadway, a revue with Walter 
Chiari. 

Berlin 

Buhne am Lehniner Platz. Synge’s Playboy of 
The Western World. 

Hebbel Theater. Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. 

Komodie Theatre. Curt Goetz’s Hokuspokus and 
André Roussin’s Nina. 

Renuissance-Theater. Jan de Hartog’s The Four- 


ter. 

Schillertheater. Ferdinand Bruckner’s Elisabeth 
of England. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Schil- 
ler’s Maria Stuart. kespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. James Barrie’s Peter Pan. 
Gerhart Hauptmann’'s Rose Bernt. Stefan Bar- 
cava’s new play The Prisoners. 

Schlossparktheater. Scribe’s A Glass of Water. 
— Cocteau’s Bacchus. John Murray-Allan 

retz’s Room Service. Christopher oe The 
Firstborn. Ernst Penzoldt’s new olay The Lost 
Shoes. Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels. 
Garcia Lorca’s Yerma. 

Theater am Kurfurstendamm. Terence Rattigan’s 
The Deep Blue Sea. 

Tribune. Kastner's Punktchen und Anton. Dos- 
toievski-Gotz-Pflug’s Raskolnikov. Karl Krauss’ 
The Last Days Mankind. 


Holland 


A. T. G. Theater. Shakespeare’s tragedy, King 
Lear, with a unique characterization of the 
title role by Albert Van Dalsum. Luigi Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 

a play yet to be written.”’ 

Haagse lie Theater. Louis Verneuil’s suc- 
cessful comedy Affairs of State. Austrian Fritz 
Hochwaelder’s eighteenth century drama Das 
Heilige Experiment (The Holy Experiment). 
Action takes place in Paraguay. 

Nederlandse Comedie Theatre. Dutch poet Ed 
Hoornik’s drama De Bezoeker (‘“The Visitor’). 
Jeanne Van Schaik’s Odysseus Weent (‘‘Oys- 
seus Weeps’’). 

Paris 90. A series of sketches depicting life in 
Paris at the turn of the century, by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, performed by Enny Mols. 


Tel Aviv 

Chamber Theatre. O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms, directed by Peter Fry. Ruth and Au- 
gustus Goetz’s The Heiress. 

Habimah Theatre. Yosh’s | Am the Captain, an 
Israelian play. Moliére’s The Physician In Spite 
Of Himself, Abraham Goldfaden’s The Stor~ of 
a Prince. Also reviving Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman with Lee Cobb. 

Ohel Theatre. Jacob Orland’s This Town. 

Zirah Theatre. Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit. 


Melbourne 

Comedy Theatre. The Broadway hit Dial ‘‘M’”’ 
for Murder. 

His Majesty’s Theatre. South Pacific. 

Tivoli Theatre. Folies Bergére. 


Sydne 
Empire Theatre. Kiwis in Casino. 
Theatre Royal. Is over Sorrento. 


Tivoli Theatre. he Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company in following plays. May 4-9, 
25-30: Henry IV Part I; May 11-16: Othello; 
May 18-23: As You Like It. 

















HAMPTON 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Hampton, N. H. 
Equity Summer Theatre 


Season Opening June 22 


APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 
for 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Several Scholarships Available 


For Information Write: 
MARY E. FOGARTY 
45 W. lith St, N.Y. 11, N.Y 





rosa OW’ THE ETHAN ALLEN 
PLAYERS 
BRANDON, VERMONT 
Second Summer Season 
JUNE 14 THRU SEPT. 6 


APPRENTICES WILL ACT 
WITH THE N.Y. COMPANY 
IN I} PLAYS INCLUDING 
WORKS BY: 
eer... ae 
Wilder... Mollere a 
Coward . . . Molnar and 
Williams. 
e 


NO TUITION FEES 
o 


Apply: 
452 RIVERSIDE DR., 
N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 


Coming in June Issue 


THEATRE ARTS 


First Publication of 
the Complete Play 


My Darlin’ Aida 
by Charles Friedman, 


based on Verdi's opera Aida 





JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


12th — 1953 — SEASON 


Founder TED SHAWN Director 
FACULTY 


Antony Tudor, Margaret Craske 
Ballet 


La Meri and quest teachers 
Ethnic Dance 


Ted Shawn 
Fundamentals and Pedagogy 


Myra Kinch 
Modern Dance 


also courses in Stagecraft Work- 
shop, Visual Aids, Dance Nota- 
tion, Dance Composition, etc 


Graduate course of six weeks beginning Monday, July 6th. 


Those desiring college credits should write directly to the Director of Graduate Studies, Springfield 


College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


Fer undergraduate course of 9 weeks 
also beginning July 6th, write to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 








speed your career this summer! | Drama from a Vacuum Tube 


, (continued from page 31) 


>; PASAD & a4 i PLAYH oO u & & true leader. Underneath, the musical 


score gave us “Blow the Man Down.” 
The adapter was Denis Green who may, 


SEPARATE 2-WEEK WORKSHOPS for all I know, have bitterly fought these 


scandalous distortions every inch of the 

Opportunity for accelerated study of TV way; if so, he might well have insisted 

techniques and problems. You'll work with on his name credit being weighted and 

2 weeks in outstanding figures in all phases of TV... sunk in latitude eight degrees twenty 

* TELEVISION acting, directing, producing and manage- minutes, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
ment. Ideal for people now in radio, adver- Siam. 

tising and those planning a TV career. For 


F > It may be said—indeed, it is, by many 
professionals, by professionals. 


of television’s apologists—that we are 


2 weeks in Study the problems involved in producing too exacting, that the television dra- 


‘ ; : . a Pie" ati imself is Ponce d with the 
* CINEMA films for visual-aid training, television and menee me >: en Come nw pes : ; 
° as - 0 y Oo 

commercials. creation oO masterpieces u nly 


entertainments; that criticism should be 

2 weeks in Study the methods of directing amateur in scale; that where nothing serious is 
* DIRECTING talent. Especially helpful for high school and intended, nothing: serious should be 
college drama coaches and community | sought. If this is the case, then we of 


theater directors. the audience are defeated before the 


2 weeks in Study the stage-tested methods of producing | —- foes _ — gamed jan os 
*SHAKESPEARE Shakespearean Drama. Rae anor ali eos 


those who used to make the circulation 
of True Confessions so imposing. But 
surely this is not the case. The very 


ee eet i le el) See ee i : : 2 a Sak 

Lecturing and Conducting existence of the Ford Foundation’s 
“Omnibus” —which often stumbles, trips 
and falls like any other enterprise in 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE which human beings are involved—serves 


. | | - | to demonstrate at the very least that 
serious-minded creative people are at- 





ot ae aieaiinal . a | tempting honorably to make television a 
| rewarding medium. Which in turn means 

4 ENGINE DOUGLAS DC.45 arding .?$: = 
that the television dramatist wants the 
encouragement of a serious and search- 


ROUND ing criticism, if only so that an atmos- 
phere can be created in which talk of 
the creation of masterpieces will not be 


TRIP fooling. 


Recently John Hersey touched on 

SPECI A i ' questions related to these, in an essay 

e written in celebration of the seventy-fifth 

anniversary of the Yale Daily News. He 

COAST T0 COAST ‘80 wrote with indignation and concern 
“This is the age of the Vacuum Tube; 

EACH WAY what we are up against is not simply a 

mechanical problem brought about by 

Low fares to New York, the sss ae a Be of TV, radio, moving 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, pictures. .. . Rather we are up against 


San Francisco Washington the concomitants of the entertainments: 
' 


anti-intellectuality, the pressure for con- 

All fares plus tax formity, political polarity, worship of 
simplicity and abhorrence of complexity. 
3 . . The antagonist is commerce. All our 

Schedule your overnight AIRCOACH means of communication have been sub- 


verted to some extent by . . . commercial 


necessity. . ” Mr. Hersey, gloomily 
with observing how the siren song of success- 


ful commerce has lured many talented 
young Americans into writing to make a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES fortune rather than to make a master- 
JUdson 6-2100  DEarborn 2-6220 — TRinity O71! eee Gy maging at, “ely 


unswerving dedication and granite char- 
4iST & 138 NO. 631i S$. acter can produce style and content 
BROADWAY DEARBORN ST. OLIVE $T. capable of withstanding the pressures of 


publishing ‘necessity,’ capable of restor- 
RAUL LLESTD GUID GNEIDEIED ing our standards in communication. 
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He was, if I read him aright, address- 
ing himself solely to the young men and 
women who aspire to literary creativity, 
but his essay had one amusing repercus- 
sion. James Fleming, a news editor 
assigned by the National Broadcasting 
Company to the early morning television 
entertainment called “Today” was moved 
to protest. Mr. Fleming, as if desirous of 
dramatizing the difficulties of communi- 


cation under the best of circumstances, | 


chose to understand Mr. Hersey’s argu- 


ment primarily as a warning to young | 
writers to stay clear of television; he | 


felt Mr. Hersey was stigmatizing tele- 
vision as a “slum area for creative per- 
sons,” and this hurt him. Apologies for 
television, radio, and moving pictures 
always betray uneasiness when they ap- 
prehend an attack on their mechanized 
marvels by a confrere who is merely an 
author of books or plays. (How many 
times has a radio script been transmuted 
into a novel? or a television script into 
a play?) They become, for the moment, 
the younger brother, dismayed because 
the older brother would do them damage 
in their search for the audience’s mater- 
nal approval. Mr. Fleming is no excep- 


tion. He rummaged in his bookshelves, | 
took down Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera let- | 


ters, hoping thus to tip his lance for the 
joust against his idea of what Mr. Her- 
sey had said. But he chose the wrong 
authority; for Ruskin, even as quoted by 
the egregious Mr. Fleming, is concerned 
not with how new inventions may spread 
more words further more quickly but 
only with what those words say, and 
here is precisely the area in which its 
critics are most severe with television. 
Not the magic medium, but the inanities 
which pour out of it; this is the danger, 
the evil. Mr. Fleming gets comical in his 
efforts to defend television: he protests 
and protests too much. “For television,” 
he says, “the limits are, quite simply, 
time and space.” This sentence, in view 
of the practical realities, has the gran- 
deur of utter idiocy. For television the 
limits are not time and space; the limits 
are those imposed by the man who pays 
the bill. And if, as in the case of “Studio 


One,” no sponsor presently pays the bill, 


the producers are hoping they will find 
one soon; which is to say his grip still 
throttles ingenuity and originality. His 
is the chief limitation on television. 
“Television,” writes Mr. Fleming, “‘is 
under the same discipline as the theatre 
and enjoys the same opportunities.” 
Heigh-ho. If only television were! Quite 
apart from the fact of television’s added 
collaborators, there is the question of its 
ephemerality. It is idle to suppose that 
a writer will toil as carefully over an 
arrangement of words which he knows 
beforehand will be presented just once 
as he will to contrive an arrangement of 
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Hear Him 
Saturday 
Night | 


When the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” comes on the 


screen and on the air next Saturday night, you will 










hear his name...Russell Arms...featured actor 
and singer of the top tunes on “Hit Parade‘’ 
Upon graduation from Pasadena Playhouse, he went direct 
to Warner Brothers on a long term contract and today 
stars on one of the top TV shows of the nation. 


Approved for Veterans 


TRAIN ON THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


STAGE AT COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, California 
























SHOW BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


SUMMER THEATRES 







Lists 450 Summer theatres names, addresses, phone numbers of pro- 





ducers, directors, casting agents, TV packagers, press agents, columnists, 





associations, stage managers, literary agents. Price $1.50. 






LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS, 155 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36, Plaza 7-0530 



























MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


21! Season Opening June 22nd 
@ A Professional Theatre School 
®@ Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
@ A New Student Production Every Week 
®@ Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Ogunquit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—Jokn Lane, 7 East 78th St.. New York 21 















THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 West Sist Street, New York 24, New York 


announces its Tenth Annual 


SUMMER 
STOCK 
PROGRAM 


Kight Weeks of Solid Acting (July 6-Aug. 28) 


YOU ask the QUESTIONS We supply the ANSWERS 


1. What is the purpose of your Summer Stock Training Program? 


Ans.: To give professional and non-professional actors the maximum amount of 
acting experience with the least waste of time and effort. 


2. How do you accomplish this purpose? 


Ans.: By organizing your rehearsal and production schedule to conform personally 
with your activities. Most rehearsals are in evenings (afternons reserved for Private 
Work with Mr. Adams and Miss Daly). Studio productions presented on alternate 
Thursday and Friday evenings. 


3. Will my work be seen by New York agents and scouts? 


Ans.: If you can measure up to professional standards, you will be asked to 
be in our special showcase with Broadway actors at the end of the season. This 
showcase runs to virtually every casting agent in the business. Some of our shows 
run for the New York public be more than a year as package units like “Queen 
Lear" and “Four for Tonight.” 


4. What is the tuition? 


Ans.: Entire eight weeks $150.00 (not including private work). You can take less 
at corresponding discounts and weekly payments. 


5. How do | apply for your summer program? 


Ans.: If you are within commuting distance, telephone immediately for an 
audition. Otherwise, please fill out the registration slip and forward. 


Registration Slip 
oe oe 6h h6Ume,LhUme.L UD. UD. UD. UD. UD. UD. UD. LUD. LUD OUD. OU. LOUD. LU. OUD. OUD. OUD. OU. OU Oe 


Enclosed is a recent picture of myself and a resume of my theatrical experience (al! on a separate sheet of 
i paper). My registration fee of $10.00 is enclosed It is deductible from my tuition upon acceptance, and is I 
refunded only in case | am not accepted 


Name... Age Address 


1 
| ' on Full Signature ! 
; 


Sally ie ee oem ot) te th een ne ene on ae ewe oe a 


Virginia Daly and cast in 


pedage ans or mse THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
rpg ar me yes 306 W. Ist St., New York 24, N. Y. TRAfalgar 3-0870 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Fovemnegt inetitution in America for Dra- 
matic Trainin preparation for 
the Theatre, Radic. Television, Teaching 
and Directing. 
New home offers ofessional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 


Seniors gain practical experience through 
public Pt me on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful graduates. 
Founded 1884. Catalog. 


FALL TERM OCTOBER 2 
Room 142, 245 West 52nd St.., 
New York 19, N 





















THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 







THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Catalog A on request. Interviews by appoint- 
ment. Six weeks session June 22-July 3! 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
MU 8-3770 










HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 






Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 











For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
















me ft Playhouse 
School of the ae 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ennounces its 1953-1954 season 


OPENING SEPTEMBER [4th 


@ | yr. comprehensive theater course, includ- 
ing classes in TV and dance 

@ 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates 
and actors with previous training. 

@ An opportunity to learn and act in the 
country's fastest-growing Community Thea- 
ter. 


| Write for free catelog 


222 Croft Avenue Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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words which, if they are good enough, 
may be presented eight times a week 


"GO PLACES 


LISTEN 
ond LEARN 
ANOTHER 


wasp Sega 


Company who, by insisting on changes LIN 5 UAE H ' lE 


in the script, forced cancellation of a THE WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 
television adaptation of the play 


for weeks and months and maybe even 
years, over and over again 







“There is no question,’ writes Mr 
Fleming confidently, “that whatever Mr 
Hersey chose to write for television 
would be welcomed enthusiastically. 
Hmmm. One wonders. Especially does 
one wonder, in view of what happened 
to Sigmund Miller’s Broadway play of 
last season, One Bright Day. If memory 
serves, it was Mr. Fleming's executive 
superiors in the National Broadcasting 


You can learn, naturally, easily 


quickly at home: 
SPANISH FRENCH 
GERMAN 


ITALIAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 
NORWEGIAN JAPANESE 


—any of 29 languages available 
Ne Text Book Con Teach You to Speck 




















Linguaphone is the natural way to 
learn @ language . actually the 
same way you learned English long 
before you went to school You 
hear men and women speak in their 
native tongue. You listen—you learn 
—you understand. You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper tonal 
inflection. You read and write. It's 
all amazingly easy! 


Aaother Language— 
Another Opportunity 


Another language can mean greater 
opportunities to you in your career 
When traveling, you'll be able to see 
and do things the native way, broaden 
your cultural enjoyment. You're never 
too old or too you to learn another 
language the LINGUAPHONE way 





‘There is nothing of vulgarity about 
a great audience,” writes Mr. Fleming 
“The millions will neither destroy char- 
acter nor corrupt morals.” Hear, hear! 
But what will destroy character, what 
Stop Wishing 
Start Talking 


FREE book CA fascinating facts 


about LINGUAPHONE — why it is 
used by colleges, schools, armed 
services, U.N.. business firms for 


personne! training and has been the 
4) choice of more than one million 
$ home study students. Write TODAY! 


Linguaphone Institute 


1-05 Merz, Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N.Y 


SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


-* waphone also offers one of the most com- 

ete collections of English Speech recordings 
Preltebie anywhere. It includes English and 
American phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, 
conversation, Shakespeare, drama, poetry, fa- 
mous readings, prose, oratory, and invaluable 
recordings on the English dialects spoken in 
both the U. S. and Great Britain. Circular 
FREE on request 


will corrupt morals is the stultifying 
grip of commerce. Mr. Hersey put it 
like this: “Most vacuum-tube entertain- 
ments need audiences, sponsors, and ad- 
vertisers; sponsors believe that their 
products are sold by advertising; adver- 
tisers believe that their audiences believe 
their advertisements; audiences believe 
they need entertainments—and there we 
go round the mulberry bush.” 

“There are no electronic devils in our 
time,” writes Mr. Fleming; “there are 
only men at work and they can make of 
these instruments what they will.”’ While 
we may gravely doubt the truth of the 
first part of his sentence, we may ear- 
nestly pray that the second part will 
turn out to be accurate. 


. 2 ——<— —< —— oa a aes mee cee 
I am informed by older and wiser tastes 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 1 


viewers than I that the “Kraft Televi- a 

4 136-05 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza i 
sion Theatre’ (Wednesdays) and the New York 20, N.Y ' 
“Philco Television Playhouse” (Sundays) SEND FOR () Send me your i 

i - FREE book. 

offer dramas which deserve more serious | | want information on ff 
consideration than do “Studio One” language | 
(Mondays) and Robert Montgomery | C) Sead ay i 
Presents (Mondays). I propose to switch H 
the evenings when I baby-sit, so that j 
I can witness these two other hour-long ; 
programs; and I will report to you next —— AR H 


month my reflections 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional « evelop- 
ment. Students gain unus al stage 
experience through daily \vork 

with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE — CREDITED G.I. BILL 
Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 


Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 





THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
MUSIC—FINE & COMMERCIAL ARTS 


Where no art is taught in isolation 
and all the arts are creatively @ 
integrated with one another 


+ 
SCHOOL fer 
Creative Work 


@ 2-and-3-year pro- 

grams. Professional 

@ training. Apprentice 

Studio in Art Dept. and 

® Players Co, link school to 

work projects. Exceptionally 

@ high job placement record. 

Special courses for college and 

@ junior college grads. Music Work. 
shop Residences. Catalog. 


Anne T. Randall, 174 Ann Street 
Martiord 3, Conn. 





Times Are Lean 
for the Theatre in italy 


(continued from page 71) 


draw in the country 


Toto in Color and Toto and Women, | 


both directed by Stenno. 


Another stage comic who has recently | 
achieved a success in films is Renato | 


Rascel. 


rate comic actor in The Overcoat, a film 
directed by Lattuada and based on a 
Gogol story, now scheduled for Amer- 
ican release. 

Vittorio Gassman has so far succeeded 


in striking the proper balance between | 


films and the stage. Gassman has not 


lost sight of the values of the stage | 


in relation to those of the movies. He 
is justly considered one of the pillars 
of the Italian theatre. He is a skilled 
interpreter of the classics as well as 


the modern dram 
career has added 
won on stage. 


ttle to the fame he 


Another resource not to be ignored | 
which the Italian film industry offers | 


stage actors is dubbing. This activity is 
fairly well paid and since it takes place 
largely in the summer months it leaves 
the actors free to live in reasonable com- 
fort during the lean winter months. 


Now the question arises: Why persist 
in a theatrical career under such con- 
ditions? The answer has its roots in 


the mysterious regions of sentiment. 


Keeping a real actor off the stage is | 
like forcing a canary never to sing again, | 


at least if it is true that canaries are 
born to sing. The nostalgia for the 
stage is a disease not easily curable. 


The proof of this lies in the fact that | 
one day Vittorio de Sica confided to | 
me that he would give almost anything | 
to be able to act on a stage at least | 


once more. 

“Why don’t you?” I asked him. 

He opened his arms sadly and sighed. 
“You see how things are. Movies have 
literally devoured me!” 

In the same way films have devoured 
Anna Magnani, Amedeo Nazzari, and 


His latest films are 


After many years in musical | 
revues, Rascel revealed himself a first- 


His motion-picture | 


Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 
—_ as well as an automatic conversa- 
tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 
solid sterling silver . . . exclusive with us. 


Bracelet $10.00 Cuff Links 

Pin 5.00 Tie Clasp j 
Earrings 5.00 ee 6.00 
This set of 3 17.50 This set of 3.. $15.00 


An Extra! By request. Ballet Dancer.. $5.00 


Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. No. C.O.D.'s 
Give ring size when ordering. 


Send for Free Catalog of Silverware, 
Men's and Women's Jewelry. 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 


Aldo Fabrizi. It would be difficult for 
them to return to grease paint and the 
dust of the theatre. But there is one 
actor who would like to immerse him- 
self in the world of the stage. He is 
movie star Raf Vallone, who has never 
appeared before an audience in person 
but would like to try. 

And this is understandable if one 
stops a moment to think about it. The 
theatre is like an old gentleman — de- 
crepit but of royal blood. Its ancestors 
can be traced back to the Trojan War, 
and it alone can grant authentic noble 
titles, those marks of distinction of which 
every actor is proud and jealous. 

Films offer compensations. 
But the stage has its compensations too, 
whatever sacrifices are needed to keep 
it alive. 


financial 


This is why in Italy movies 
and the theatre live together, like twins, 
one fat, the other thin, but united for 


life! 
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66 
Tothing in this iol ts 50 
powerful asan oe oe lime 


99 
has come. —VICTOR HUGO 


) the last few years medical care in the 


average family has changed considerably. 


More babies began to be born in hospitals instead of at home. 
Rather than set a broken bone “on the spot” doctors began 
taking their fractures to a hospital where X-ray services, 
nursing care, and modern scientific equipment could help bring 
about a quicker and more perfect recovery. With pneumonia 
and other illnesses, too, the word was, “Get the patient to a 
hospital.” . 


The time had come for the widespread expansion of a powerful 
idea . . . health insurance. Americans needed a way to protect 
themselves against the shock of sudden hospital and surgical 
bills. They also needed assurance that they would have money 
to live on when sickness or accidents cut off their income. 

And how that idea has grown! Today over 75 million 
Americans have some form of health insurance! 


We are proud to have been a factor in the growth of this idea. 
The famous low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN, which we issue 

is now the fastest-growing health protection plan in existence. 
For further information as to how you and your family may enjoy 
the advantages of this Plan please write to Dept. T.A., of the 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 30, Illinois 


Hospital, Medical-Surgical, Accident and Health, Life Insurance 





Introducing AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE 

HISTORY OF ART 


ALL MINIATURES ARE 
NOW OF THIS SIZE 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—IN FULL COLOR — BY 


R CMDIAN 


Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HIS STRIKING SfT is an example of one of the most exciting 
developments in art education—both for adults and young 

people—ever undertaken. For more than two years, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures, 
in full color, of its most famous works of art—in order to enable 
cultivated people everywhere to build up gradually a full replica in 


their own homes of a great art museum. 


My 


The Museum now prepares a separate set of 24 Miniatures every 


month, in the new large size shown above. Eventually they will include 
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CHECK HERE IF YOU WANT SUCCEEDING SERII 
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« Homer 
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WILL Bt 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES 


[ 


) 
(including 32-page Album) $ OF, 


the most interesting and most representative work of every period, 
every school, every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
Album is provided in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; 
and under each one you find fascinating information about what is 
pictured. Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 


through the Museum under the instruction of an expert. 


In effect, the project is like a comprehensive university course, 
carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 
ciation of art. Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- 


stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visually with the project, we 
suggest that you send for this single set of Rembrandts. Or, if you 
wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with the 
right to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop going 
on “guided personal visits” through the Museum. On this basis, you 
will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 


enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album, 


* 

PLEASE NOTE: 5 ¢ The Metropolitan Museum is unequipped t 
etal , iS projec it has arranged to have the Book-ot 
Month Clut { New York, act as national distributor. The 
preparation of the color 
f th Museum. All 
lied by ‘ 


prints remain 
natters having to 
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